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CHAITER I. 


Hrmiit and its environs-— Climate — Divisions of the province— Agri- 
cultural produce— Government assessments and general receipts — 
(;omnu*r(‘c— Political <*ondition of Affghaunistaun — Character and 
prospects of Shah Kamraun. 


IIeraut is a well-fbrtificd town, three quarters of 
a mile square, comprising four thousand dwelling- 
liousos, twelve hundred shops, seventeen caravan- 
scras, and twenty baths, besides many mosques, and 
fine public reservoirs of water. It contains about 
forty-five thousand* inhabitants, the majority of 

# When we first inquired about the population of Heraut, the in- 
habitants told «» that there were twelve thousand houses within the 
walls ; but our host, who was the ealenter of the city, said that only 
four tliouband ^^hoiuc doors^ were registered in the Shah’s books. At 
the high computation of ten persons to each house, we have only forty 
tliousand souls, but one entrance may lead to more than one domicile, 
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2 INTERIOR OF THE CITY. 

whom are Sheahs ; and there may be one thousand 
Hindoos settled there, and forty families of Jews. 
The outside wall is thickly built upon a solid mound 
formed by the earth of a wet ditch, which, filled by 
springs within itself, goes entirely round the city. 
There are five gates, defended each by a small out- 
work, and on the north side is a strong citadel, also 
surrounded by a wet ditch, which overlooks the 
town. 

The interior of Heraut is divided into quarters, 
by four long bazaars covered with arched brick, which 
meet in a small domed quadrangle in the centre of 
the city. The town itself is, I should imagine, one 
of the dirtiest in the world. Many of the small 
streets, which branch from the main ones, arc built 
over, and form low dark tunnels, eontaining cv<‘ry 
offensive thing. No dimns having been contrived (o 
carry off the rain which falls within the walls, it <'fd- 
lects and stagnates in ponds which arc dug in differ- 
ent parts of the city. The residents cast out the 
refiise of their houses into the streets, and dead cats 
and dogs are commonly seen lying upon heaps of the 
vilest filth. In a street which we were obliged to 

and I think that, considering this, and taking into account tlu» inmates 
of die citadel and palace, those who reside in seventeen large caravan* 
seras, and in some of the shops, the residents may altogether be rated 
at the round number of forty-five thousand. Captain Christie inti- 
mated the population of Heraut at one hundred thousand souls : eitlicr 
1 conceive that officer was misled by the statements of the inhabitants, 
or he took into account some quarters outside the walls, winch were 
destroyed when the city was besieged by the Candaliar Sirdars, I think 
in 1824. 
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pass through to get at the bazaar, lay for many days 
a dead horse, surrounded by bloated dogs, and poi- 
soning the neighbourhood with its unwholesome 
effluvia. More could be said about the bestiality of 
the citizens, but as it is not a choice theme, I will 
not enlarge upon it. “ Rusni mt ” — It is the 
custom,” was the only apology I hoard even from 
those who admitted the evil : my wonder was how 
they could live, but, as the Aukhoond-zadeh observed, 
“ the climate is fine, and if dirt killed people, where 
would the Affghauns be!” Candahar is quite as 
dirty a place, and Caubul, the “ city of a hundred 
thousand gardens,” is said to be little better. 

But though the city of Ilcraut is as I have de- 
scribed it, without the walls all is beauty. Tlic town 
is situated at four miles distance from hills on the 
north, and twelve from those which run south of it. 
The space bctwecni the hills is one beautiful extent 
of little fortified villages, gardens, vineyards, and 
corn-fields, an<l this rich scene is lightened by many 
small streams of shining water, which cut the plain 
in all dirtictions. A dam is thrown across the Ileri- 
rood, and its waters, being turned into many canals, 
arc so conducted over the vale of Hcraut that every 
part of it is watiired. Varieties of the most delicious 
fruits are grown in the vall(>y, and they are sold 
cheaper even than at Meshed j the necessaries of 
life are plentiful and cheap, and the bread and water 
of Ihjraut arc a proverb for their excellence. I 
really never in England even tasted more delicious 

B 2 
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ENVIRONS. 


■water than that of the Herirood : it is “ as clear as 
tears,” and, the natives say, only equalled by the 
waters of Cashmere, which make those who drink 
them beautiful. 

The Baugh-e Shah, or the king's garden, was 
formerly one of the wonders of Hcraut, but its par- 
terres have been neglected, and “ its palaces lie 
desolate a beautiful avenue of fir-trees, a mile in 
length, extended from its entrance to near the city 
wall, but when we were at Heraut, the Shah, in a 
spirit of barbarous economy, was felling some of the 
trees for the purpose of repairing his palace. A 
mile to the north of the city arc the remains of 
what anciently was the wall of Hcri, and not lar from 
it is a pile of magnificent ruins, — the “ Moosullah,” 
or ])laeo of •worship, built by a pious king of the house 
of Timour, to receive the remains of the Iinaum 
Roza : when, at the death of the saint, the victorious 
disputants for his body took and buried it at Meshed, 
this edifice was neglected and left to ruin. The 
buildings were commenced on a grander scale than 
those at Meshed, as may be scon by the foundations 
of such parts as were not completed, and gn'at must 
have been the cost of crticting what now stands. An 
“ Iwan,” built so high that the eye is strained in 
looking up to it, fronts a court one hundred paces 
square, the cloistered sides of which are (‘inbcllished 
with boJiutiful designs of flowers, 8wi. set in mosaic 
work of white quartz and coloured enamel tile. From 
the square you enter a large circular hall of great 
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height, covered with a fine dome, and this leads into 
another apartment of the same shape, but of smaller 
proportions. This is one part ; it vrould be difficult 
to describe the rest, for it was not uniformly com- 
pleted : there are the remmns of twenty minarets, 
among many buildings of designs at once chaste and 
costly, the pillars and arches of which are broken into 
a mass of in-cgular and beautiful ruin. We ascended 
by one hundred and forty steps to the top of the 
highest minai’ct, and thence looked down upon the 
city and the rich gardens and vineyards round and 
beyond it ; a scene so varied and beautiful, that I can 
fancy nothing like it, except, perhaps, in Italy. The 
cultivators of this “ happy valley” enumerate, if I 
I’emembcr right, seventeen different sorts of grapes 
wliich they grow ; — the marble and the raisin grape, 
that which is translucent and without seeds, the 
golden grape of Cas-vine, and the small red grape of 
Budduckshan, with other temptingly-named varieties 
of this delicious fruit. The vines arc planted in 
trenches, and trained over a sloping bank of earth, 
on which they are suffered to ripen, a method which 
I conceive would answer only in a very dry at- 
mosphere. 

The climate of this country is said to be salubrious j 
the heat is excessive for two months in summer, and 
in winter much snow falls. TThe year before our 
coming to Ilcraut, tlu? cholera morbus h{ul swept 
away many thousand persons from the city and the 
provinces round j but this is a scourge which seems 
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TEOOL LANDS. 


to visit all climes. The smallpox, I imagine, occar 
sionally makes sad havoc among the people of this 
country ; they hardly know the practice of vaccina- 
tion, and are so dirty that any contagious disease 
must spread rapidly among them. On the 24th of 
September the thermometer stood at 85° (in the 
shade at the hottest time of the day) : between that 
date and the 6th of October it fell gradually to 65°, 
and on the four last days of our stay at Heraut, the 
mercury stood at 70 °. The nights were very cold, 
and winter was evidently fast approaching. 

In the province of Heraut there are eight belooks, 
or pergunnahs, into which are divided the lands in 
the valley, chiefly watered by eight large canals from 
the river, and four small velaits or counties. We 
were able to obtain the following registered account 
of the villages, water, ploughs, assessment, and teool 
lands, which I have every reason to believe a correct 
one. 

" Teool" is jagheer; land held free, or on con- 
dition of military service, as the greater part of Afl"- 
ghaunistan is, or rather was, under the royal govern- 
ment, for the rebel sirdars have in a great measure 
resumed the crown grants. The produce is calcu- 
lated from the nmnber of ploughs that are rated 
against the villages of each district, for every plough 
is averaged to turn up land for three khurwars of 
seed. The soil of Heraut returns at a medium cal- 
culation tenfold, and at this rate the produce is esti- 
mated ; i. e. for every plough three khurwars of seed. 
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and ten times the quantity of the seed for the gross 
produce. 

The eight belooks are named — Injeel, Aulinjaun, 
Oodvan-o-Teezan, Khiabaun, Subbukkur, Ghoori- 
vaun-o-Pushtaun, Goozara, and Kumberrauk; and 
in these districts are 446 villages, eight large canals, 
which feed innumerable smaller ones, 123 canauts,* 
and 2288 ploughs. The gross produce of wheat and 
barley in the eight belooks, by the above calculation, 
amounts to more than GS,600 khiu'wars, or measures 
of one hundwid maunds : f of these, 28,000 are as- 
signed to the crown, and the rest to the cultivators, 
except a f.ithc which is set apart for seed. 

The vclaits, or counties, arc — Oubch, Koorkh, 
Shaffbaun, and Ghourian. Our accounts gave to 
the three first — eighty-three villages, 103 canauts 
and 64'8 ploughs, or a produce of 19,440 khurwars^ 
of which 6700 w'erc assigned to the crown. We 
could obtain no statement of the pi'oducc of Ghou- 
rian, further than that the Shah received 500 khur- 
wars, and granto<l the rest in tcool ; but as it is the 
finest of the vtdaits, its produce may well be esti- 
mated at 10, (MX) Tabreez khurwars. Formerly the 
country of Ghourism sent in much money and graiu^ 
but of late years it has suften'd from the inroads of 
the Toorkmuns, and there has been a great falling 

* Artificial water-courses. 

f Khur-bar, oi war, an {Lss-luad. The khurwar of Hemut is onc- 
fourtli lurj'or than the standard one of Tabreez ; our statements arc 
occordixig to the latter measure. 
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off in the duties •which •were once levied upon the 
passing trade. When we were at Heraut, the go- 
vernment of Ghourian was held by a brother of sir- 
dar Yar Mohummud Khan, protected by whom, it 
was said, he generally gave a very Flemish account 
of his receipts. 

The above estimates give a total of about 98,000 
khurwars of wheat and barley. So much of the land 
being teool, the produce can only be guessed at, but 
I should conceive it to be greater than above calcu- 
lated, because Kamraun has frequently laid extra 
taxes of grain upon the cultivators, and as they do 
not appear in the first instance to get their just share, 
they could not well otherwise have met his demands. 
The lands were considered to be under-assessed, 
and, as far as we could judge from th(', informal ion 
we received, very irregularly : of the crown shan‘, 
eight-ninths were stated to be given in teool. 'I'lu? 
population of the province must now be groat, and W(^^(^ 
this fertile country settled, and equitably governed, 
there would scarcely be bounds to the products. 

Kamraun’s money receipts from the city of Ilerant 
and its vicinity were rated at 20,288 Ilcraut toimunis. 
An Heraut tomaun is divided into twenty roaLs (or 
rupees), thirteen of which make ono tomaun of Inik } 
so that we have 33,968 Irak tomauns, or 31,439/. 4v. 

^ This money was collected by assessments on tht‘ 
eight belooks, on the many gai-dens and vim^yards, 
and on city lands; from several Elaut tribes (or 
portions of them) tributary to Heraut; fi'oin the 
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customs (2-^- per cent, upon every thing, whether 
money or goods,) and from the mint (said to yield a 
good profit.) Part was realized by many vexatious 
duties imposed upon nearly every thing marketed in 
the city, few articles being allowed to be sold with- 
out the Shah’s stamp upon them ; the law extended 
even to butcher’s meat, and any one who transgressed 
it rendered himself liable to a fine and a beating. 
The sti’angcst item in the .account was the sum of a 
lac of Heraut rupees, said to be the rent from the 
police j so thjit our visiter, Mcerza Agha, had to 
make a profit upon this sum, — by charging tlu? in- 
habitants for the protection of his night-watch, by 
taxing wine and gambling-houses, and levying pcuial- 
ties upon every sort of immorality, real or ]>relcnd<‘(l, 
he not being likely to want evidence of .any oflenct! 
that he might choose to affix upon a person able to 
pay a fine. In bad seasons, he was obliged to stretch 
a })oint or two to make up his rent, sure of suppf)rt 
from the Shah j .and the monaivli soimdimcs made 
him his instrument for ptnlbrining .an .act of violeiict; 
with a show of justice. Not long befoias our arrival, 
they had carried into execution the following inge- 
nious scheme Ibr plundering a very respectable and 
wealthy mercluant who had come to the city. As ho 
was too prudent a jmrson to give the .authorities any 
just cause of offence, Mcerza Agha gave a d«ancing- 
girl money to make her w.ay into the man’s house at 
night and create a disturbance ; ho took care to bo 
in the way, and wheu the noise commenced, entered 
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the house with a party of myrmidons, and took the 
stranger prisoner, for acting immorally and making 
an uproar j nor was the man released until he had 
paid a very heavy fine. In the lock-up house in the 
bazaar there were generally one or two offenders, 
sentenced to punishment on a certain day, who con- 
tinually shouted out entreaties to the passers-by to 
contribute a trifle towards the sum required for their 
release, and they often obtained it. 

With regard to trade, the merchants declared that 
Kamraun’s exactions were scarcely proportioned to 
their means of meeting them, and that they were for 
the most part ruined ; assertions in which there was 
evidently much truth. *‘If we but knew,” they 
said, “ the actual sum that he would extort from us 
yearly, we would make up our minds to pay it, or to 
go and live elsewhere ; but in addition to the regu- 
lar heavy duties, we are constantly called upon for 
extra contributions.” The sum of 20,288 Hcraut 
tomauns was the nominal amount to be collected as 
above stated, but the people said that his Majesty 
had not frdled one year to exact fully as much more 
upon some pretence or other. In the accounts 
which were shown to us, there was no mention what- 
ever made of the districts of Furrah, Subzaur, and 
Ghore; neither were the money receipts from the 
smaller places given. These governments are held 
by the Shah’s sons, or by favoured sirdars, who 
doubtless do not account very strictly for their col- 
lections either in money or grain. The province of 
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Furrah, we learned, is almost entirely teool, aDa^- 
I before observed, the capabilities of a country thur 
disposed of arc not easily ascertmned: however, 
though many items were wanting on the records, 
the total annual money income was stated in a 
sum amounting to h'cJc tomauns 137,305, or 
89,218^. 5s. 

In my account of the trade at Meshed, I men- 
tioned the articles that are exported from Heraut. 
Silk is obtainable in the neighbourhood, but not in 
sufficient quantity for export. Many lamb and 
sheep skins arc made up into caps and cloaks in the 
city, and returned into the country round from which 
they were brought. There were, if I remember 
right, more than one hundred and fifty shoemakers’ 
shops in the city, but they were unable to supply 
the demands from the province, and many camel- 
loads of :-eady-raade slippers were brought from 
Candahai*, where they arc manufactured in great 
quantities. The leather comes from Hindoostan. 

The lead-mines in the vicinity of Heraut are 
reported to bo rich, but they are scarcely worked. 
The carj)ets of Heraut, so famed for softness and for 
the brilliance and permanency of their colours, truly 
deserve their nspute ; they arc made of all sizes, and 
at any price, from ten to one thousand rupees j but 
carpets of any size and value are now seldom ordered, 
and the trade has altogether declined of late years. 
The best pieces that we saw appeared to me to 
equal tlic Turkey carpets, and considering their 
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texture 'and beauty, to bear a moderate price ; but 
I fear that tbe expense of the land caniage would 
prevent our receiving many of them in Hindoostan, 
in barter for the goods which the Affghauns yearly 
take from us. 

During our stay at Heraut, we obtained the 
following sketch of the political state of Affghaunis- 
taun, which I give here, as I imagine that the con- 
dition of that country has not been materially 
altered since the period at which I wrote. 

Shah Kamraun’s actual rule extends westward to 
a little beyond Rosanuek, and for about two hundred 
and twenty-four miles on the road to Candahar. 
The Belooehes care so little for his authority, that 
they come from the south and infest this road j and 
northward, it may be a question whether his influ- 
ence extends to the Moorghaub river. 

Sheer-dil and Poor-dil Edians are dead ; and the 
province of Candahar is now held by three younger 
brothers of the rebel family, — Cohun-dil, Raheem-dil, 
and Meher-dil Khans, men who are only notorious 
for their bad qualities. They have pursued a 
narrow line of policy, making no provision for tho 
fiiture; ’for they have exerted themselves to put 
down the old nobles, and have sot over the people 
men of low birth and indiflerent character, whose 
enormities they connive at, in order that they may 
have interests in common. Their thought is to sus- 
tain themselves by military force, and they keep in 
regular pay six thousand unmatched horsemen (all 
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Ghilgies, for they will not entertain a Doorraunec), 
who are let loose upon the people. Wc were 
assured that, in spring, to lessen the expense of 
their military establishment, they would march to 
some part of their county and let their troopers 
forage for themselves, provided the unhappy ])ea- 
sants could not pay them to go elsewhere. They 
have ruined trade by their exactions, and all people 
within their sway, groaning under every species of 
oppression, look anxicmsly for Kamraun, or for any 
one to relieve them. 

In bright contrast to these is Dost Mohummml 
Kh<an, now the (eldest <jf the family, who governs at 
Caulml. Allx'it not formerly of very good charaettn*, 
he is now widely famed lor the exci'llenec* ol' his 
rule ; and the inhabitants of Claubul, chiefly Taujieks, 
would probably be sorry to see him supplanted. lie 
is said to coinraand the s<*r\ ie<*s ol’ eighteen thou- 
sand i'<*gularly-paid horse, and ho has a <lozen guns. 
Dost Mohunninul Khan has followed a liberal lim* of 
policy, endeavouring to con<-iliate the nobles and all 
classes of the pt'ojde ; he' tmlists D«)orraunoes, aiul 
has brought under subjection the disaffected Ghilgies 
within his district. Ilti affects the fetrictest forms of 
the Soonnee creed, while ht‘ is most tolerant to the 
many Sheahs of Caulml. Of late years, by all ae- 
cotmts, he has b(5cn ambitious of the character of a 
saint, pretending to have celestial visions. In oius 
of thes<i lie declared the arch-impostor himself ap- 
peared to him, and reproved him for the immorality 
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of his countrymen ; upon which he ordered all 
women of bad character to marry or to leave Caubul, 
and forbad the introduction of any intoxicating drug 
into the city. Though the policy of Dost Mohum- 
mud Khan has evidently been to endeavour to pre- 
pare the way for the introduction of another line of 
kings, he probably doubts whether the Suddozyc 
interest will not again prevail, and it* seemed to bo 
thought that he would not object to compound for 
his treason by helping Shah Shoojah to the throne. 
His feud with Kamraun (though unauthorized by 
Doorraunee law, which professes to consider the lite 
of a Suddozye sacred) is bitter, and could with 
difficulty be quenched. 

Ameer Mohummud Khan, another brother, who 
rules at Ghuzni, bears a fair chai‘act(*r. Jlis troops 
are included in those of Dost Mohummud Khan. 
There are some other brothers at Jcllallabad, who 
have eight hundred or a thousand horse. Peshawar 
is held by Sooltan Mohummud, Peer Mohummud, 
and Syud Mohummud Khans, also brothel’s of the 
family ; but the inhabitants of the latter jilace, hav- 
ing suffered from the visitation of the Sikhs, must lie 
desirous to see the end of a power, which, while it is 
strong enough to oppress them, is not able to protect 
them from foreign enemies. 

Kamraun is now a well age<l man ; he has ten 
male children, the eldest of whom, a fine young man 
of three or four and twenty, is named Ji'hangire. 
The two next in ago are named byi-uul MooUe and 
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Saadut-ool Moolk; the seven others are not yet 
grown up. 

Of Shah Kamraun’s character there is not much to 
be said in praise. Even his enemies give him credit 
for courage and natural talent, but he is a^ aricious, 
cruel, and debauched. When 1 say that ho hjis Iwmn 
guilty of breaking his solemnly pledged oath, I need 
not add a word more against his private character : — 
as a king, he has behaved unwisely and ill, fa* he 
has ruined trade by heavy imposts, and no man 
living within the inilucnce of his authority dares avow 
himself })oss(>ssed of wealth. 

The following anecdote, which was related to me 
by several different itdiabitants of Ih'raul, will <*nabU‘ 
the reader to appreciate the charaettn* of tlu; heir to 
the Aftghaun monarchy. A merchant of the ilukh- 
tceaurco tribe '"gave a Hindoo bank(!r the sum of 
eighteen hundrtid golden <lncats fin- a bill of 
exchange upon Caubul. This he eovenul with elofli 
to make it look like a charm, and hung it about his 
neck, hoping thus to convey it sai'ely to t'aulml. 
Somehow or oflu'r Kamraun h'arnod what he had 
done, and sent two or three men to take' the pre- 
tended charm from him. They accost e tlu'ir vi<*f.im 
by asking him for a j)inch of snuff, and when he re- 
plied that he had none, they abust'd him f(»r being 
without so n<iceHaary an article; then 8wor<* tluy 
believed he had snuff but would not give away a 
pinch, engaged him in a quarrel, scufflc‘d w-ilh him, 
and tore the charm from his neck. They next went 
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to the Hindoo banker, and returning him his draft, 
forced him to refund the cash, -which there is no 
doubt they duly paid to their royal employer. The 
Bukhteeaurcc petitioned the Shah, who, affecting to 
take pity upon him, ordered that he should be paid 
a real a day from the royal treasury. This pension 
was discontinued after a week, and the man was or- 
dered to receive, in lieu of it, a daily portion of bread 
from the royal oven. Even this dole was denied the 
man after a short time, and he long remained as a 
beggar at the palace gate, hoping that part even of 
his money might bo restored, “ but he received not 
a black farthing, and returned to his o-wn country.” 

On his first coming to Heraut, Kamraun thought 
it good policy to be liberal to the peasantry of the 
province, but when, after a few yearn, ho saw the 
rebels in settled possession of the couiitiy -which had 
been so foolishly ceded to them, he became despond- 
ing and morose, and rigid in exacting from every one 
the dues of that royalty, the name of which only re- 
mained to him. 

Kamraun was always of a gloomy disposition ; 
a circumstance not to bo wondered at, considering 
that at an early age he -was initiated into s<joncs of 
stratagem and bloodshed, and taught to sacrific<? th<j 
best feelings of humanity to the interests of ambition. 
Morality of any sort was not likely to be studied to 
much purpose in such a school, and Kamraun is now 
a slave towine and the harem. W(*. learned that 
his majesty would at times deliberately set about 
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making himself drunk ; not for love of drinking, for 
he could get no liquor except vile arrack, or thin sour 
wine made by the Jews, but solely to raise his spirits, 
which would sometimes bo excited to perfect phrensy. 
No one, it was said,'^but the Attar Bashce dared attend 
on the king while he was in “ the horrors j” and, 
during the days of illness which suecoeded such de- 
bauches, unlucky did that person doom himself whoso 
affairs brought him under the royal cognizance. At 
all times the people of lleraut seemed to labour 
under considerable fear of his majesty, and the only 
man who appeared always merry and at case was 
Shcmshoodd<^cn Khan, whose sister, report said, in- 
dueneed the disposition of ht'r royal consort as she 
would, by the fiisciuation of h«‘r heauf y. 

But notwithstanding all Kainraun’s thults, the poo- 
])lc would be glad to see him restored to the throne ; 
the interests of fhe'Suddf»zy<* tribe, and ol'all tin* old 
Doon*ainice families, are connect'd with his, and the 
Affghauns generally, bav(‘ in cv(‘ry Avay snflered so 
much from th<! cons(;qu<*n<-cs of the revolution, that 
they would hail the ivsumption of the royal authority, 
whether by Kamraun or by any other man of the 
family. Whether or not Kjimraun will realize their 
wishes is a (piestion. Constant n'vcrsos of fortune, 
caused generally by the f’aithlessncsss of those whom 
he trusted, seem to have unsettled the decision of* 
his characler; for of late years he has freciuenfly 
hnmmone<l his friends, and made <lomonsl.rariftns of 
marching to nmover Caudahar, and then, when the 
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time for action came, suddenly deferred the project. 
His subjects, after two or three false alarms, decided 
that the Shah’s object in thus acting was, that he 
might have pretence for imposing extraordinary taxes 
upon them ; but though this is a consideration which 
his majesty doubtless on no occasion lost sight ofi it 
is probable that ho really entertained the designs 
which he professed, but that he wanted neiwe to pro- 
secute them, when he came to reflect upon the 
chance of his losing the only retreat that fortune had 
left him. The consequences of such indecision may 
he fatal to the existence of the Affghauns as an inde- 
pendent nation ; tor the Persians will assuredly press 
eastward, and if they cxj)el the nominal king of the 
Affghauns from Heraut, what is to prevent them 
from subjugating the relxd states into which the 
Doorraunco kingdom has been divided? Mon^ 
impossible events have happened than the exten- 
sion of the Persian empire from the Arras to the 
Indus. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Poisonal iianative (luring sojourn at IIiTaut — PetMiiiic'iry diffiniltics— 
]M<u»Il.i Imiwk*! and tin* .Tows at Ilcraut — Ar.ihio copy of tin* scrip- 
turc.-s — Sujf'jiostions rcj^.udnii; tlie cxtensicm of Christian and otlicr 
knowiedgt* among iMohuiriinudaiis. 

We coiilinucd to receive every civility from our 
host : through him it was intiuiated to me, that Shah 
Kamraun had hoen plcascsd graciously to accc])t the 
letter which 1 had forwarded, and that I should be 
received at audience, ami pn^senfed with a roho of 
honour; hut as the Shah Vvas bestowing such dis- 
tinctions upon lliose whom he wished lo engage in 
his pn)j(^ct(><l attom])t iqiou Candahar, I hatred lest I 
should bo rtipivsentod as an ambassador extraordinary 
from the liri<.isli (io\orum(*nt, and so, with many 
protestations of my sense of the great honour })ro- 
posc'd to bo eonferred upon me, I <leelin<*(l it, on the 
ground of my Ixnng a m(jrt‘ travelUir, not possessed 
of an offering flu the king, tinprovided even with ap- 
pawil suitable to tlu! oeeasiun of a presentation, and 
a<lde<l that, having Inid tin; honour to forward tlm 
sincere expressions of iny chief’s consideration, 1 

c a 
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would pray for his majesty, and proceed on my jour- 
ney as soon as opportunity served and he per- 
mitted. 

This answer was not taken in ill part, and subse- 
quently, some indirect communications were made to 
me through the same channel, the purport of which 
was, profession of Shah Kamraun’s immense esteem 
for the British, and hope that if ho succeeded in re- 
covering his kingdom, lasting friendship would be 
established between the two nations. The commer- 
cial advantages which could accrue to the English 
from the restoration of order in Affghaunistaun won'. 
adverted to, and our friend ■would have touched upon 
the political relations which should exist between the 
Affghauns and the English, as regarded the Fran- 
ceese and the Oroos, but hero he fairly bothered 
himself, and appeared to be relieved ■when I assured 
him that wc had no great dread of the attack of eitluT 
nation. I was much pressed to say if I came in any 
way as an agent of the British Government, but I 
answered that I was a mci-e traveller, and could say 
nothing in the name of my masters, though, I added, 
every Englishman knew that his rulers wished to see 
the Affghauns united and happy, and to be friends 
with them, (witness their embassy to Shah Shoojah, 
the shelter which that monarch had found in (he 
British provinces, and the great encouragem<*nt given 
to Affghauns trading to India), that, Inshallab! 
affairs would turn out for the best, &<*. Ajipareutly 
these answers were sufficient, for the only subsequent 
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communication that I received was, an inquiry 
whether I possessed, or could prepare, a liquor 
which would make his Majesty drunk at once. 

Abbas Khan was said to enjoy much of the Khan’s 
favour, and I believe he did, for Kamraun felt that 
he could better depend upon his foreign servants 
than upon many of the lords of his own country, since 
the former could exercise no influence among the 
Doorraunee tribes. The flivour of monarchs may 
sometimes be so great as to ho burdensome, and per- 
haps our host thought so one evening, when he re- 
turned home quite exhausted from the effect of the 
Shell’s giuciousncss to him. He had engaged to 
come over to our house, but sent an excuse by his 
.servant, who told us the reason, with many iuler- 
jcctional remarks upon the greatness of the Shah’s 
slwffalmt for his master. 

Tlic Khan was out riding, about three miles from 
the city, when lu; met Shah Kamraun on his return 
from hunting, lie dismounted to do reverence, and 
the Shah was pleased to honour him with a call to 
the fortunate stirrup, and to jisk what horse he was 
riding. Thu Khan took oe<*asion to state that it was 
a colt of the Coord ehii'.f’s best breed, which he had 
brought from Mi'shcd, in the hoiK*. that it might be 
deemed worthy the regard of the i*oyal eye ; upon 
which the Shah was graciously pleased to notify his 
approval of the Khan’s dutifulness, and then, moving 
on fowsu’ds the city, still in eonvcr.sation with the Khan, 
he allowed him to run at his bridle all the way, dis- 
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coursing -with him about one thing or other, a degree 
of mihir iaunee* which was seldom shown to any 
one, and for which the Khan was bound to be grate- 
ful, though it sent him to bed. 

Shemshoodecn Khan, the king’s favourite, ex- 
pressed himself civilly towards us, and told me to 
come and see him in the cifcidel, when he wouhl show 
me the king’s horses. I appointed a day to go, but 
the evening before it, the Khan was ordered out 
suddenly in command of one thousand horse, to cheek 
a largo body of Tooi’kmuns said to be in the n<‘igh- 
bourhood, so I missed the opportunity of seeing fhe 
interior of the citjwlol. We were told that Kainraiui 
had a large stud of good horses, sc'ven or t'ight of 
which were famous lur their ])edigr(‘e and l<»r their 
performances. Tln'se fine aiiinial'. \vi*ri‘ (nine<l lo a 
a quick amble, a pace which «“nal)les hors<*s to per- 
form long marches with easii both to tlunuselves and 
to their riders, and which certainly might b(‘ w<*ll 
adopted by the hussars of Euro))ean arnii«'s. At a 
rough guess, formed from what I have lit'ard of the, 
mare,h(:s of troops in tIu;so countri(‘s, I should say 
that their pace on a forced mai’e.h i,*. a fourth (piicher 
than ours, a cireumstanee worthy <»f eoiiisidt*rati<»u. 

Kainraun, whih; we were at Ihu’aut, used to ride 
out twict! a week far into tins country to hawK or 
hunt: he would start early in thrs mornini; with a 
domi attendants, and seldom I’elurn till pa>l sunset, 
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riding in the course of the day from fifty to sixty 
miles. There was one horse in his stable, which, 
though old, was still watched with great care. It 
had been bred by the chief of an Hazaureh tribe, and 
was so famous, that when Kamraun sent to demand 
the animal, the clan protested against their chief’s 
giving it up, — ^for with those mountaineers, as with 
those of our country, “ the laird’s honour is Dugald’s,” 
and fearing lest the prince should endeavour to 
possess himself of their famed steed by force, they 
kept guard round tlio tent in which it was stabled. 
Kamraua’s desire to obtain thohorsi^ was not lessened 
by this tribute to its value, but ho craftily jjrctcndcd 
to have lost his fancy, and some time after invited the 
chief to a conference at Jh'KVUt. Wlien the lla- 
zaureh Khan arrived, he was seized and confined, 
and a strong party wore immediately sent to his 
country to possess themselves of the horse j the re- 
lations of the chief, ft'aring l(‘st Kamraun should 
injure him, did not resist the ]>arty smit, and the steed 
was brought (jfF. When Kamraun had seen the 
animal in his stable, h<‘ l•cleased its owner, with (*x- 
pressions of regret that his unwillingness to oblige 
his prince should havc> led to his inconvenience*. 
We vcntiu’cd to ask a man who was relating this 
anecdote, whether the act did not come under the 
head of oppression. — “ No doubt,” was the answer. 
“ Zoolra hood ; it was oppression ; hut the horse was a 
rare horse, and the Jihalizadch could not have gotten 
it any other way.” 
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On the 12th we made a party, with our host’s 
brother and the Aukhoondzadch, to visit the shrine 
of Khojeh Abdoollah Ansarrcc, a Soonnee saint and 
philanthropist of great celebrity, who lies buried in 
a garden on the hills which arc to the north of the 
city. The morning was lovely, and my companions, 
having plenty of pipes to keep them in Rj)irits, ex- 
erted themselves to be witty, so wo rode in the 
greatest possible harmony to the village of Gauzer 
Gau. Here we picketed our horses under a fine 
tree, and proceeded to the gate of the garden, on (Mth<‘r 
side of which was a small mosque, kepi by attendant 
servants of the shrine, who d(*sir(*d us to (‘iitisr and 
say a mass, and to leave as much moiu>y as \v(! wer<i 
anxious should be given in charity. We d(‘posit»‘d 
our slippers here, and tht>n passi'd into a nalh'd gar- 
den, the trees of which shaded !-e\ eral toinlhs of white 
marble, built over the ilust of the deM’endmits of 
Timour-lung. At the end of the gard<‘n, under a 
low spreading tree, was the gruv(i of the saint, eo^'ered 
by a large stuccoed mound of efjnieal shajK!, atid 
headed by a pillar of white marble, on which w'ere 
sculptured choice Arabic sentenees. 'Fhe shape of 
the pillar was very elegant; but, uuf{)rtunately, when 
the Cujjers came to Heraut they cracked it, in their 
desire to dishonour the grave? oi‘ a wiint (tf a sect 
opposed to their own. All (»ur party were Shi'ahs, 
so that if they did not considiu* the act a \erv meri- 
torious one, they in no way fijuiul limit with it, and 
as they entertained no great idea of the sanctity of 
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the place, I was enabled to indulge my curiosity 
without constraint. About the tomb were many rags, 
left there by votaries who had bad husbands, or who 
were childless, &c., and several I'ams’ horns, which, 
I could n(jt learn why, are brought to all holy places. 
Near the head of the tomb was a withered tree, stuck 
full of nails, which had been driven in by persons 
aSiictod with toothache j — a cortmn cure. It is odd 
that just such a conceit appeare to have prevailed 
formerly in our own country, for in an old English 
book, among other quaint notices, is writti-n the 
Jbllowing ix'cipe for relief from that dintressing 
malady : “ To cure tin* toothaclKi — 'Eike a new 
nail, and make the gum bleed with it, and then dri^e 
it into an oak. This did cure Sir William Neal’s 
son, a very stout gcnth'man, when he was almost 
mad with pain, and had a mind to have })istoled 
himself.” 

The shrine is well endowed, a ^lotwulhM! and 
thirty attendants being i*ulaiucd to p(‘rl<>rm tlu* duties 
rtf reading the Koran and keeping thi* garden in 
order ; and they, and numberless cats, lounge about 
Jind sleep, and jtrolit by the visiters. Khojrh Ab- 
doollah Ansanve extcnderl his philanthwtpy to the 
brute .species, ami w'as veiy fimd of eats, ol’ which 
I should think not fowi'r than a hundred are kept in 
honour ol' his memory ; not that the slirine is put to 
much oxjKsnse, for the townsprHtple continually make 
picnic parties, to enjoy the sail (prospect) from lhc.se 
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hills, and what they do not cat, they leave for the 
cats and beggars. 

Timour-lung’s descendants constructed summer 
palaces on this hill, made other gardens, and basins 
of water ; but these only remain as evidences of a 
grandeur which has passed away. We wandered 
among the ruins and over the hill, enjoying varie<l 
prospects of the beautiful valley below us, and then 
sat down to dine under a shady tree. Our host had 
munificently kabaubed a sheep, and our cloth was 
besides spread with bread and ch(;es(*, curds, grapt's, 
and pistachio-nuts ; our beverage was clear and 
sparkling water from the rill, and the rej)anf v.as 
seasoned wdth the best humour and Persian wit. 
While we leasted we were sjirroundcd by eats, who 
watched and fought for inors(*l.s llirown (o (hem, and 
two or three old beggai-s shaivd wi(h (lieiii tin* frag- 
ments of our rej)ast. The glow (jf an niitinnn ,sun, 
which had bathed the whole valh'y in a flood of ligh(, 
was fading intothegray of evening when we nioun(<‘d 
our horses to return hoim*: the m(jon rose almost as 
soon as the sun had set j by ils liglit we a isiled o(l»‘r 
gardens on our way to the city, which we rt*ached 
when its inhabitants were at I’est, and retired to onr 
couches ill that pleasant state ol' weariness which 
closes a day happily spent. 

Our residence at this beautiful place would hav<‘ 
been delightful, had we not hetm t'xposed to the 
many evils attendant on poverty. 'J'he nioiu'y which 
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we had obtained at Meshed, only sufficed to pay our 
debts there ; Gholara Reza, the Yozd merchant, 
would not advance a sous more ; and “ a commander 
of ten” of Kamraun’s horse, who, with great show 
of goodnatui’c, had forced a loan of fifteen gold du- 
cats upon the Syud during the march, having acquired 
considei’able doubts of our solvioicy, in consequenc** 
of the kotwal’s nni)rofitable visit, used to walk up 
daily to know if we meant to pay him when bin cash 
became due, and never wouhl leave us until wt* hud 
propitiated him wi<li a eiq) of tea. 'The Vezd mer- 
chant also jm'ssed us untiiirly for his money ; for 
alarmed at the ])lae<‘ ho had eotno to, In* wished to 
d(*part with all sjx'ed, and seeing us unmo\ed by his 
insinuations that tlu're was small chance <if our mes- 
senger’s escaping the dangers of the road from 'Hdi- 
raun, oven if he had been despatched themee with 
money, he set a host of relations nptm us, who seru- 
pled not to hint that they consideivd u?. little short 
of svvindlei's. One of his uncles, a most ill-lavoured 
old man, would sit (lltunut in our room the whole 
morning, occasionally asking grulHy how and when 
we meant to pay his iu*phew ; ami whim answered 
that this term of jiayment had not aiTi\ed, lie would 
endeavour to make himself as mipleasaut as possible, 
by calling for w'ater to drink, and then almost put- 
ting our servant upon his oath that 1 had not touched 
the vessel in which it was bought, taking the oppor- 
tunity of saying something sarcastic under pretence 
of apology. 
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If at Meshed money was with diiSculty to he got, 
at Heraut it was a still scarcer commodity : mer- 
chants were alarmed at a demand for ten tomaims, 
and shook their heads at the mention of a bill on 
Persia or Hindoostfin. We had pawned every thing 
that would be taken in pledge, no news of our 
messenger came, winter was approaching, and our 
prospects were altogether so gloomy that we did not 
like to think upon them. 

Not many days after our arrival, w(5 had been 
visited by one MoollA Ismael, a worthy old Jew, 
w’ho having lost a fortune in the tn)ubl(‘s of the 
eonntrj'’, subsisted as best he could. I'ivf* years 
back, ho said, two Feringecs, now tSirdars in Run- 
ject Sing’s service, had lodged with him, and lh(*rt‘- 
forc he had called ujxm ns to ofFer his s(‘r\it‘es in any 
way. When told our m ants, he cunil•s^ed that our 
chance of being relieved from them was small ; but 
he said that as men sometimes did enter into des- 
perate speculations, Inshallah, one of that class 
would be found, and he commenced searching li»r 
this rara avis, — the “ Oonka'' of Meerza Mousa’s 
ornithology, — with a zeJil for which wo could never 
feel less than grateful. 

Moolla Ismael was the richest of the Jews at 
lloraut, and he said that he had nothing. lie 
gained his livelihood in the bazaar, as a dellal or 
broker, being ])atronised by the ima’chanfs, in con- 
sequence of his generous conduct, some years ladlin*, 
in enduring much ill-truatmcut rather than confess a 
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knowledge of certain goods which had been confided 
to his care. The contrast between this man’s fidelity 
and his mendacity was striking : he was so virtuous 
as to suffer torture rather than betray his trast ; but, 
at the same time, he did not scruple to swear by 
solemn oaths to the Hakim’s officers, that he know 
nothing about the merchandise which thov desired 
to seize, although he had it conceak'd in his own 
cellar. 

His brethren, the old Jew said, did not now num- 
ber foi'ty houses in Ileraut : long and constant ill- 
treatment had n'duced their nnmlier.s and Ix'ggured 
them ; but, clinging firmly to the hope ol' their 
fathers, th(*y ]»atientl}' <‘ked out a living as he.'-l th(*y 
could, knowing that wlumever they might remove, 
it would be but to exchange one oppr{‘ssi<jn for 
another. 

Tril)e.s of tlie wjinclfrinfl; foot and woary 

How shall y(» fi<‘c away, and ho at r<*st V 

I sat with MoolLi Ismai^l one afternoon (hiriuir 
the Feast of Taberna<’les, in a .small tent made of 
houghs and chintz cloths, which he had set nj) in 
the court of his house : every now and then a party 
of lads would come to the court door, and shout out 
the master’s name, in or<Ier that they might inakts 
sport of him, “ Ho Muolla Ismael ! why have J'you 
become a tont-abickn- ?” — “ Jkscause, lord of my 
life, it is commanded.” — It is not written in the 
book, you old dog!” would be the I'otort, ami flnm 
would generally follow a chorus of contemptuous 
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laughter, or a volley of curses aud abuse. The old 
man felt their taunts, but dared not rcply to them, 
so he comforted himself with an expression which, as 
he spoke it was full of pathos— “ Well! it is but for 
a time, and UUah has willed it ; wc are scorned and 
injured, but God will remember our sufferings. 
When the Lord bringeth back the captivity of his 
people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be 
glad.” 

Our friend had a less scriptural W'ay of comforting 
himself, and to judge by his frequent inebriety, he 
found it necessary to counteract the effeef s of iuu<‘h 
sorrow. When ho came to us of an evcniing, he was 
usually attended by a friend who watched his steps, 
and sometimes he would in the clay-tiin<‘ show signs 
of having taken his “morning;” but when he had 
any real business on hand, lu^ would fake an oath 
against strong drink, as an Irishman docs against 
whiskey. I must add also, that on sabbath and 
holy days, Moollfi Ismael most scrupulously ab- 
stained fi’om drinking; indeed ho was so particular 
about observing his religious ordinances to the very 
letter, that he would not strike a light alter Friday’s 
sun had set. Drunkenness is a vice which I ima- 
gine is very prevalent among the Jews, and pro- 
fessed Christians, whose soci(!tics ar<? scaf(<*red over 
the land of the Crescent; thos(? w-hom I had oppor- 
tunities of seeing, appcsaiwl to think it proper tf» 
drink, because the Mohmmnndaiis did not; but I 
could not observe that they made it a duty to differ 
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from their enemies upon many other points of 
conscience. 

In order to pi*oeurc us a little temporary relief, 
Moollti Ismael introduced us to a person who ad- 
vanced a f(‘W ducats uj)on the pledge of our watches 
and pistols, — an old moolla, whose conscience would 
not allow him to take usmy, and who therefore charged 
us for the risk of keejiing the articles in his house ; a 
distinction which ho begged might be appreciated. 
These men hav(* the easiest modes imaginable of 
evading the spirit of tlujir n'ligious ordinances, as I 
obs<‘rv('d, rather to my astonishment, in a case in 
which lladjet; Mo<jlla llamazaun took a part. 

The Caubul merchant, whom I mentioned as hav- 
ing inad(i great affectation of jmverty on lea^ing 
MeshctI, seeing how much wti were in want, came to 
us privately, and ti'lling us that a kaiilah was alwut 
to set out for Caubul by the. din'ct road through tlu5 
mountaiin»us country of th(‘ >Sl)(*ah I lazaurehs, pro- 
pos(‘d tliaf. w(', should accompany him this way, a 
j(»urncy of filfetm or sixteen days j to enabhi us to 
quit llcraut, ho ofK'wul t.f) obtain for me three hun- 
dred <luca1s, if 1 would engage to pay him double 
that sum at C'aubul, whore ho said he thought I 
might fmd m<*relianfs who would accept iny bill on 
India. Our ]>rospe<‘ts wero so very uncertain, and 
our situation was so unphiasant, that I inclined to 
accept his offer, usurious as it was, and we adjounic<l 
to lliidjee Moolla liamassaun’s house to talk the mat- 
ter over, 'rho Uatljco was appointed broker j so. 
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sending for two or three of his relations to witness 
the transaction, he ordered an old shawl to be 
brought, and first pretending to sell it to the Caubul 
merchant, he said to me — “ You agree to give 
A’Mo’mud Bauker six hundred ducats when you 
reach Caubul, for this shawl, and other articles to be 
furnished by him to you ; — and j’ou engage not to 
quit Caubul until A’Mo’miid Bauker jmrinits you ; 
even, added the last-named pci-son, tliongh you 
should have to borrow twelve hundred ducats to j)ay 
me my six hundred. I demurr(‘d about agreeing to 
this strange compact, for I had not made uj) my 
mind to accept such hard terms, and all Agha, Mo- 
hummud Banker’s dealings savoured so much of du- 
plicity, that I felt averse to putting mysidf in his 
power; some instances of his conduct at this con- 
ference determined me not to trust him, so 1 signified 
my resolve to await intelligoneo from Tchraiui. 
Hadjee Moolla Ramazaun rather appro%'<'d of the 
determination, but the circumstance of his superin- 
tending such a transaction showed the laxity of his 
sect’s moral system ; for all who know him <loclar<»d 
that a better or more conscientious man tlian their 
Moojteheid, would with diflleulty bo found in tluj 
country. 

Hadjeo Moolla Ramazaun had lahdy receiv<‘d 
from Tchraun the present of an Arabic eo[)y of our 
scriptures. One day that W(i wore seated with him 
in the house of his son-in-law the Aukiiooiul-zndoh, 
he produced the book, and made such ivinarks upon 
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different passages, as showed that he had interested 
himself in the perusal of it. In the course of his 
comments he here and there threw out objections, 
and I, essaying to answer them, presently found 
myself engaged in a religious discussion, a. circum- 
stance which I began to regret, as I was not suffi- 
ciently versed in scholastic .language to argue in 
proper terms, and though both the Hadjee and 
Moolla Mohummud laid it down as a rule, that we 
were to dispute upon neutral ground, we soon fell 
back, each on our own, and whenever I made a stand 
against any very dogmatical proposition, the Auk- 
hoond-zudoh would press me with — ** But what says 
Al-Koriin? what is written in the book?" upon 
which, uttering a solemn and guttural Arabic quota- 
tion, he would pour out such a torrent of words in 
paraphrase of it, as for the moment to overpower me, 
and then, smoothing his board, and running over his 
beads, he would sigh and roll his eyes, ami gravely 
(jaculate, “ Ullah IIo Acber !” as if he wondered 
how' it was possible for a man to hold such heterodox 
opinions. 'J’his is a n>astcr-strokc* with the logicians 
of these countries, and when a discussion between 
two doctOTh waxes wann, each disputant keeps hi« 
voice up to the proper pitch, to guard against his 
flank being turned by the well-known inanmuvro j so 
it may be imagined what a noise they make. 

Mohummudan diviiuis argue, {is indeed do most 
other people, more or less, not to establish the rights 
of a question, but to got the better of their opponents, 

VOL. It. 0 
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and an infidel will in vain talk to them about pef/f/o 
principn and prejudiced opinions : Al-Koinn is tlioir 
poiM d'appui, and they will suecossfully I'ally upon 
it when backed by an assembly of “the Ihilhful.” 
There is but one remed}'’ tor this, — spread (d* know- 
ledge among the people ; except indeed wo fight 
them with their own w'eapons, as reeoinincndcd by 
“ St. Louis” in his advice to the Sieur do Joiinille — 
never to waste words on an infidel, as all that a 
Christian could do in an obstinate case, was to thrust 
his sword into the unbeliever’s belly as far as it 
would go. 

I am sure the bulk of the Mohninmndans in this 
countiy do not believe that thc! l‘oring(‘os have any 
real religion. They hear, fi'om their fric'inls wlm vi^^t 
India that we eat abomination, and an* never mm'Ii I») 
pray j and they care not to im(iiir(* inoni about us. 
“ Kaufiriundl” is their exclainalion, “ lluy are infi- 
dels !” and it is a matter of imlifl'eremv* to them how 
many shades there may be between all thos<‘ w*h«m 
they include under the denomination, between tin* 
Jew and the Christian, thcGuobre and (he IHihIoo!” 
It is therefore greatly to be desir<;d, that .'^ueli frans- 
lations of our Scripture as may iinite thi*ir study, 
should be sent among those p(‘()ple, in ord<jr, first, to 
satisfy them that wo have a ndigion ; and H(*condly, 
that they may know what our religion i.s ; in order 
that they may learn to respect us, which they do not 
now, and gradually to regard us with kindlier feed- 
ings ; for until they do, we shall in vain attempt to 
propagate the gospel among them. 
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Hadjec Moolla Ramazaun praised the talent and 
labour of those wjio had made the translation sent 
him, though he said that, of course, with regard to 
idiom and cadence, it was far from being what it 
ought to be ; but I must not omit to add, that he ap- 
proved of a literal version. I make a point of men- 
tioning the latter opinion, bc'cause I myself entertain 
a contrary one, formed in a great measure on the 
judgment of niy acute and nn])r(‘judiced travelling 
companion. It certainly may not he amiss, for the 
sake of critical reference, to have a word fi)r woi*d trans- 
lation of our sacred writ in Arabic, — whie.h is to most 
Mohummudans, what Latin is to the various Chris- 
tians of Europe, — ^Init although a few men like our 
friend the Moojtohcid, might betake thcinseh(‘s to 
the dry .study of a work literally written, the generality 
would not, and tliorcllmj I eonecive that wc should 
us(i a more attra(*tive style wluni rendering our 
Bible into the other tongues of Asia, e\ on ii‘ we do 
not prepar(! a H(‘eon(l, imm! popular, version for those 
to whom Arahi(? is yet a living language. The in- 
terest and pr<‘iu(liee. of those crafty doctors “ the 
]>illars of Islam,” wouhl imluce them to exhibit only 
th <5 errors, or what they would argne* to ho such, in 
writings whl<‘h tlinsaten th<‘ very base of the temple 
that they uphold ; so, to ])rev(‘ut their being unjustly 
biassed, we should give, ihe pe«)ple at large every 
inducement to read f(»r 1homselv<;s ; and in order to 
this, w'(i should not only tninslato from the original, 
so as to ])rcservo the similarity of idiom which runs 

]> !2 
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through all Eastern languages, but not insist upon a 
strictly literal rendering, when, fully preserving the 
sense, we can express a sentence more beautifully. 
Judge from the Persians, who though indeed too 
prone, like the nation with whom they are so often 
compared, to sacrifice soberness to jest and sophism, 
are not only naturally intelligent, but \cry fond of 
inquiry and reasoning. Except the Arabs, no ])eoplc 
are more susceptible of the beauties and sublimities 
of language, more fond of dwelling upon them, but 
they will not read what is written in a hard style. 
It is in their easy, harmonious, and widely-diffused 
tongue, that we should begin to labour earnestly f!)r 
the extension in Asia of all knowhidge and truth, and 
I consider that much facility for this great under- 
taking is offered to us in their eountiy. In order, 
for instance, to obtain a good t,ranslation of tlm Old 
Testament, we might get the assistance of Peisinn 
Jews. The descendants of Israel who live in Iran, 
retain their own language, and some of their inoollas 
not only acquire a classical knowledge of Persian, bat 
become skilled in Arabic, which is so nearly relufed 
to Hebrew, and one of these would have a h<*.irt in 
the work, which no Mohuminudan assistant well can. 
Pcrhdp.s, too, partial aid might be got from the most 
learned of the Armcmian Christians scittled in Per.Nia. 

During the Mohurrum at Meshed, the locturc'rs 
read from an Ai’abie work jjassages which appeared 
greatly to affect the multitude. 'I'lie book is at- 
tributed to Ilosscin’s son, Ali Awsut, and is entitled 
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“ Sahifa Sajjadea,” the book of the Adorer, a name 
by which Ali Awsut was designated, or Saliila 
Kamila, the full or perfect book. It is written 
much in the style of the Psalms of David, consisting 
of lamentations for sin, adoration of God, and 
entreaties for his mercy, and doubtless many idioms 
and expressions might be adopted from it, and from 
similar works, to suit a translation of our psalmist’s 
verses. 

The Arabian impostor borrowed so much from our 
Scripture, to interweave with the forgeries which ho 
palmed upon his supcrstitiously ignorant countrymen, 
that a Mohuramudan now thinks Ik* convicts a Chris- 
tian by his very Testaments; for he recognises in 
them much that corresponds with his own traditions, 
and he has been taught to believe that we have indeed 
portions of the revealed writings, but that all such 
parts of our saen'd history as do not agree with 
his, are corruptions, which were made by Jews and 
Christians fur their own wick<Ml ])urposos. Now the 
Konin <’an no more bear an impartial comparison 
with the Jiuvish Testament, thaJi tlui licentious tenets 
that it huiulcates can stand bel'un; the purity and 
charity of gospel preccjds ; tlw^ v('ry harmony of the 
prophecies which bind the parts of the old rtwela- 
tion together, would induce <*andid MohummiKlan 
(‘.xamiaers to give a v(‘rdict in its favour, and th(‘n 
must Cdlow their right acec[)tation of the Sa\i(mr 
whom the .lews deny, for, as argued by Sir William 
Junes, they an; already a sort of lu'tcrodox Chris- 
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tians, devoutly believing, as they do, in the immacu- 
late conception, divine character, greatest miracles, 
and ascension, of “ Huzrut EsnuT * — ^the Lord 
Jesus I 

It is plainly, therefore, desirable thatwc should court 
every means likely to lead Mohummudans in general 
to compare their scriptures with ours. But more 
than this, it is necessary that we should impai’t to 
them as much of the knowledge now current in the 
enlightened world, as will enable them to set about 
the comparison fairly. There has already been ex- 
cited, among the Persians in particular, a bold spirit 
of religious doubt and inquiry, but this now generally 
loses itself in a scoffing and loose infidelity, dignified 
with the title of Sooffeeism,* because those peoplt? 
neither know the true princi])lcs by which to dis- 
cern and prove truth, nor possciss a well-based and 
highly-raised standard of morality. We should sup- 

* Sooffee— signifying pure — was originally at(‘rin for c(*rtain ard<*nt 
devotees, who while professing respect for the established r(*lig!<jn of 
Islam, departed widely from its creed and iiifatitutioiis, anil a‘-pired to 
something like that holy abstraction, and spiritual absorption into the 
divine essence, of whicli Hindoo in^-stics dream. The lihi^rty of this 
vague faith soon dogeneiatcd into licenre among many of the sivls who 
adopted the appellation, and all grades of its numerous followers are 
banned by the sober and orthodox Mooselniaun. The title coiu*- 
prebends religious and poetical entinisiasth, abstrusely speculative 
philosoph(‘rs, (“ falsely so called,”) and practical epicureans ; oni* leading 
tigiuativcly,find refeiring to the delights of a future world, a theme of 
wine, harmony, or love, which another eonstriies and applii's m its lite- 
ral and gross sense; and nowadays the title is i-laimed by many ii 
would-be " espiit fuit,” who can «Jo no mon» than repeat a few scep- 
tical common places, andipioie il.di/, oi Muoll.'i Uuoitu'e, for ids liberal 
indulgence in the goblet^ music*; and .sensuality. 
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ply all their wants, and fiinst, fi'om our stores of histo- 
rical fact and inductive learning, compile for them 
works calculated to prepare the way for religious 
discussion. At present there is no common ground 
for debate between us.* 

Much care and tact wull be required for the pi’e- 
paration of the latter books. Our long-bearded 
pupils must be addressed a.s men, even where it may 
be necessary to teach them a^ children, and he who 
would instruct them, should not only b(; thoroughly 
master of < he subjects to be discussed, but acquainted 
also with th(‘ extent, and pjirticular form, of their 
literary attainments. Our nuxlorn primers of learn- 
ing carry a look of insult to the conceit of wisdom in 
which they hav<* be<m aceusU)mt‘d to hug themselves, 
and they take disgust at medicine which would cure 
their ignorance won? it only disguised. 'I'liey must 
bo approa(!h<‘d in their own style, and hiunoured to 
their least ])oints of taste. Even in the “ g»‘lting up” 
of books which they might aecept as far as matter is 
couceniod, we oilend their pn'judices. They dislike 
stiff print: we jjersist however in stmding them 
this, on indifferent-looking, narrow-ent paper, when 
through the aid of lithography, wi* might give tlimn 
umltij)liod pages scareoly to l)e distinguished from 

# Part of this paragraph having be(*n ipn»tcil in r<*view8, 1 would rt*- 
nmrk that tlu» editor of my Journal, inUtaking enlightened worhl” for 
onhghtened word, J»lightly altered niy te\t to suit liia reading. I i»a\e 
now end(‘avi»ured to make iny meaning eleaier, and jmt all my su'j;ges- 
tions on this important subject in one place. — Note to second ICdition. 
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those of their exquisitely-penned, broad-margined, 
glazed and gilded manuscripts ; and we excite their 
very indignation with the common covers in which 
we bind sheets containing matter which we profess to 
hold sacred, when, with a little moulding and gilding, 
we might impress them with a handsome and oriental 
appearance. Books of the latter fashion would be 
more expensive than those now published j true, but 
it would be better to distribute half a dozen copies of 
a sort that would be valued and probably read, than 
half a hundred of a kind which wc sec at once thrown 
aside as unsightly by the majority of those to whom 
they arc given. Just let the experiment be tried. 
Wc possess, in Henry Martyn’s version, a gf)od copy 
of the New Testament in Persian : lithogra[>h from 
this, in the best style, just the Sermon on Iho 
Mount,* and send it to Persia for circulation. All 
would receive this “ Sahifa Kamila,” and many would 
read it, who might not be induced to undertake the 
perusal of the whole Testament. Few of those who 
revere our Saviour’s name, could sincerely study this 
portion of His revelation without desiring to have 
the rest, and for such the complete volume might b(5 
forwarded in the same style, with any such literary 
treatises as might be prepared, calculated to stimulate 
inquiry and establish sound knowledge. 

* Of late years there has h<‘en a special dt^mand lor the S(»rmon 
on the Mount among the M/is, It has been printed h<‘parately, 
and is largely given away to members of this .sect, who annually visit 
the great Hurdwur fair. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Kammuri’s projects on Candahar — Account of roads between Heraut 
and Caub 111— Hindoo merchants at Heraut — Holy family of 
Pishcen — Syud Muheen Shah — The Author genoroubly relieved by 
him — Departure fiom Heraut, and march under his escort to 
Girishk on the Ilchnund. 

On the 14th of October, Shall Kamraun publicly 
announced his determination of inarching upon Can- 
daliar. The wealthiest Hindoos took flight upon 
the first intimation, but Mcerza Agha was imme- 
diately set to work upon the purses of those who 
n'lnained in the city. A tax in money and grain 
was laid upon all the villages round j guns and 
marching ecpiipage worn jrat in order j influential 
Khans won' presented with robes of honour, and 
sent to raise the clans on tlui road, and th(? Sirdar 
Yar Mohuminud Khan was tbnnally invested with 
the title of “ Vuzecr of Affghaunistaun.” Many 
of the townspeople seemed to think that this was - 
only one of Kamraun’s excuses for raising money ; 
but when ho expended some of it in fitting out tents, 
their doubts were shaken. Little as Karnraun was 
liked by the Hcrant<*oa, they seemed all to wish 
that he really would attomjit the recoveiy of his 
kingdom ; for, bad ruler as he was, he was a very 
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Noorshewdn in comparison -with the rebel Sirdars of 
Candahar, and therefore there was hope that the 
people would rise to assist him. In the restoration 
of order, merchants saw a prospect of the roads be- 
ing again open to trade, “ and at least,” shrewdly 
observed a townsman to me, “ if the Shah fixes his 
presence at Candahar we shall be gainers, for now 
he is but in name a king, while this poor city of 
Heraut is alone made to pay for all the appendages 
of royalty. 

Although the Shah had announced his determina- 
tion to march upon Candahar, no time was fixed for 
his setting out, so we indulged a hope that wc might 
still receive a remittance from the westward time 
enough to let us travel on under convoy of his 
majesty’s army to Candahar, and witness his strug- 
gle for the kingdom. Our host said it was probable 
that the royal force would not move until the wintt*r 
had set in, when not only would Ilcraut bo secure 
from the attack of troops which might at other sea- 
sons bo sent through the Sheah Hazaureh country 
from Caubul, but Dost Mohummud Khan wouhl Im 
unable to march to the assistance of his brothers at 
Candahar. The first road, from Ilcraut to Cfinbul, 
eastward through the country by the Shcali Hazau- 
rehs, is described as very difficult, leading continually 
over high and steep mountains. During the favour- 
able months, occasional parties of travclhus go by 

this route, and we know that it has been travcllctl 
by armies of horse, but guns CeUinot bo drawn over 
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the steeps. Early in winter the passage is shut, 
and it remains so till near the end of spring. Those 
■who have seen the places over which the horsemen 
of Pei-sia and Affghaunistaun ride, will not suppose 
this road to bo an easy one, from hearing that a 
mounted' array has marched it, and I question whe- 
ther it could at any season be taken, except by the 
lightest troops of an European army. One old 
moollu, who had just comti frem Caubul this way, 
when applied to for infonnation regarding the road, 
could scarcely do any thing but groan at the very 
re-collectiou of his journey. The mountains, he 
said, were for the most part so steep, that there was 
no riding down, much loss up them ; his horse had 
died upon the way, and ho knew not how it was that 
ho had not died too ; and “ T^ord of my soul,” he 
added, “ it is not alone the labour that a man has to 
encounter, but his \ ery life is in <langer, from the 
<‘ommi'nc('uieul. to tlui <‘nd of this cursed journey, 
(lod knows I hav(‘ suffered abuse enough for being 
of the true faith, but when I got among men who 
I thought would honour me for being of that which 
they profess, I was eurse<l and called Soonnoel 
Ld fto/U-e wo Id kooivd-e Hid blUd-hil dlae-i/il 
dzmmi* 'rimt such men shoulil bring a reproach 
on us by calling themselves Sheahsl” 

It a]>puars that tlu' inhabitants of this muuutainous 


* 'riuTf is nt> ivpoutiiuoi* (forsins), tlim* w no powtT (ttv aft rij^ht), 
l»y tlif aid of th« AUgloriuus and Aliruglity God ’—a coiumon 
Mohiunmudau fjafulatioii. 
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tract are as fanatical as wild : they abominate the 
Affghauns, and are very suspicious of the few who 
travel through their countiy as professed followers 
of Ali ; besides which, they like to make infidels of 
strangers, in order to confiscate their effects accord- 
ing to law. There arc two or three Sheah guides 
only who can safely convey travellci’s by this road, 
and they do not travel often backwards and fi awards 
in the 0001*80 of the year. Our friend the Aukhooiid- 
zad(‘h told us that he once travelled a little way into 
this country, and took with him a bundle of shrouds, 
on which sentences of tin? Koran were stani]M*d; 
these procured him the best treatment wherevtir ho 
went, and a profit to boot, for the Shcahs conceive 
it of great import that their remains be wrapjied iu 
such holy cloths. 

The great road from II<*rvTUt to Candahar is open 
the year round, but that between the latter ])laco 
and Caubul is shut in the middle of winter ; or at 
least it is considered dangerous to travel it, and 
many instances are related of ])ersons having 
perished in attempting the journey at this si'sison. 
There is risk of being lost in the deej) snow-drifts j 
and, between Ghuzni and Caubul especially, they 
say winds blow which are sharjj enough to “ cut the 
life out of a man.” 

Moolla Ismael (sndcavounjd to persuade some 
Hindoo merchants to assist us, but they ont; and all 
refused. About a thousand of these idolaters, it is 
calculated, reside in the city: they have private 
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houses, and some of them dwell in a large brick 
caravansera which they possess in the main street. 
A few keep shops in the bazaar, the others are 
engaged in agency and general traffic, the extent of 
which is known only to themselves ; but the greater 
number of them arc reputed rich, and they should 
be so, for nothing, one would imagine, but the 
cci*tainty of considerable gain, could induce men of 
so wary yet indolent a race, to give up their fric nds 
and country, an<l to come fhrough so much danger 
and hardship to a land where they arc despised, 
dcniiid the exercise of many of those religious 
obscrvaiU'os upon which they set so much store, and 
continually brought in contact with what to them is 
detihnnont. Neither the climate, nor the decent 
fashions of the country', would allow of their dressing 
in the loose costume of Iliudoostan; so they case 
their s])are, bodi<‘s in tight-fitting vests and jianta- 
loons, and crown their paintc'd heads with small stiff 
caps. No dr('ss could well l)o less becoming to men 
of their figure and coniploxiou, and many of them 
might sit for pictures of luoanness and famine. 

The chance of enormous profit sometimes tempts 
these men to try what they <'all “ a speculation,’’ 
and my friend Karaumut Ali took it into his lusad 
that he should be able to talk some (»f thenj o^'e^ 
with his Indian tongue ; lu; therefore put on his best 
abba one afternoon, and si*t out for their caravans<!ra. 
Our household tried several “falls,” wliich they 
dcchu-ed spoke propitiously; svnd the Syud, at the 
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particular request of his profegS, stepped across the 
threshold with his most fortunate leg, and walked 
away confidently. We awaited his return with 
much hope, for our servant had dreamed that he saw 
a cossid arrive from Tehraun with a bag of money, 
and we had each “ a sort of impression” (grounded, as 
such feelings usually arc, upon our hopes), that the 
Syud would succeed in the object of his errand : 
we were however grievously disappointed j our 
fiiend returned at dark quite crcst-fellen, and 
addressing no other words to us than “ Nch 
shood!” — “a failure!” — threw himself at length 
upon his carpet, and studied the ceiling for some 
time in gloomy silence, when he began to case his 
spirits by consigning the idolaters, and the fathers of 
the idolaters, from the remotest generation, to every 
thing bad, and by taxing his wit for abuse to bestow 
upon them. The last exercise had a happy oftect 
upon his temper, for he was so pleased with the 
point of some of his sarcasms, that he got on goo<l 
terms with himself again, and forgot the worst jiart 
of his anger ; then, over a game of chess, he gave 
me an amusing description of his interviews with 
a round of little dried old men, the heads of the 
mercantile establishments, who each heard his story 
with the utmost patience, on the chanc(i of th(‘re 
being a word of profit in it, and then «juiotly 
answered that our affair , was not in their way of 
business. 

1 had after this an offer of assistance^ but it was 
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such a one as I could not accept. The Dahbashee 
of the Shah’s guard walked up one morning, and 
when he had sipped his tea, and asked if we had yet 
received any money, assured me that his heart bled 
for me, that he had been afflicting himself with 
thoughts upon my lonely situation in a strange coun- 
try, and that perhaps he could enable me to continue 
my journey, if I ajjproved of a plan which he had 
conceived. A friend of his, he said, was about to 
take an investment of assafietida to Mooltiin ; but if 
I would engage to pay this man the sum which he 
exj)ectcd to I'calize by the trip, he would lend me 
his money, and take me directly through the moun- 
tains into the Punjab. This looked well, but on 
coming to iuquin? into his friend’s expected profits, I 
found that ho had calculated them at the rate of 
about nine hundred per cent., so that I at once de- 
clined the pr(»posal. The Dahbushec* urged me more 
than oiu-e to think upon his ])lan, sa\ ing that the 
winter would soon shut the roads to India; but a 
suspicion crosst'd my nnnd that he had betsn s(“nt to 
find out how much money I could command in Hin- 
doostiin, and this made me decline the offer in more 
decided terms. We were however at last relieved 
from our difficulties, and in a manner which I have 
pride in mentioning, as it shows how fair a character 
my countrym(!n have acquired abroad : I am more- 
over happy to have an opportunity of making known 
the man to whom 1 am so especially indebted. 

MooUa Ismael, as a last chance, applied to some 
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Syuds of Pisheen, a large family of the Prophet’s de- 
scendants, who live in the valley of Pisheen, three 
marches south of Candahar. These men arc sup- 
posed by the superstitious Affghauns to inherit the 
power of healing diseases, charming the elements, 
and putting spells upon gunpowder. See., and of 
blessing or cursing their neighbours with sure effect ; 
consequently, their persons and their property are 
respected by the most lawless tribes, and they .are 
enabled to carry on trade (which they are nearly all 
engaged in) when less gifted persons could not. 

Moolla Ismael brought some of tlmse merchants to 
our house, one of whom said that he would gi\<5 me 
indigo for a bill upon India, if his i)artner, who had 
lately rctunicd from that country, did not object; 
and on th<! morrow ho brought this person, who afhir 
a little conversation, pronounced me to be a /umd 
fuUi Englishman, and on(‘, whose word might Ik 5 relied 
upon. It was a great satisfaction to hear him run 
over the names of Mr. Elphinstonc, Sir John Mal- 
colm, and other gentlemen known f()r the high officts 
they held in India. Mr. Elphinstonc had given his 
brother’s son a handful of money for answering a few 
questions ; Mr. Cole of Mysore had bought a horscj 
from him; Hunter Sahib, of Mutehlcebunder, had 
given him a rifle ; wo were a most excellent tribe, 
who never gave our words falsely, and, please Cod, 
ho would tiike my debts upon his lujad and slioulders, 
and convey me safely to llindoostfin. Ahnujy he 
said ho possessed not, having just com])letcd tho 
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purchase of thirty horses for the Indian market, but 
Inshallah ! his word was good for any sum, and he 
would be our security. 

Syud Muhcen Shah, for it is time that I should 
mention his name, is a Peer Khaneh, or elder, of the. 
Pisheen Syuds : he had come to Heraut to recover 
a debt, and was about to return immediately home, 
to march his horses to India, when his partner told 
him of a foreigner’s being in the city in distress, and 
brought him to sec us. Having engaged to serve us, 
ho w(»uld listen to none of his friends remonstrances, 
but calling upon our creditors, struck hands with 
them for our debts, and sought for one who would 
give us money on the best terms. 

Wo found many who would accept our friend’s 
bond, but they would only give us merchandise for 
it. Still we determined to proceed on our journey 
at any sacrifice, and so, after spending a few days in 
useli'hs attempts to procure cash, I gave a promissory 
bill to the amount ol' nine hundred and ten ducats, or 
four thousand five hundred Bengal rupees, for a bale 
of ( ’ashuH'iHi shawls ; these we sold in the bazaar for 
about one thousand niiui hundred rupees, with which 
w(i iwiid our <lebts : Syiid Muheen became security 
for me, ami we propaw'd to journey on to India under 
his escort. 

We n<*cd htsi; m> tini<*, our new friend said, in 
wait ing to s(Hi what cours(‘ Shah Kamraun would pur- 
sue, but st art at onc(‘, iu confidence that he would be 
fully able to get us through any troublesome parties 
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who might have risen to disturb the road between 
Heraut and Canhahar, on the rumour of approaching 
hostilities. We felt bound to receive his advice as 
law, and therefore sent to beg the Shah’s cong6, 
which was graciously given us. 

From the good Aukhoond-zadeh wo parted with 
much regret, for he had been a real friend to us j but, 
as he expressed in a Persian verse, 

“ friends must part' for a time^ — and for ever! 

It was my heart’s wish ever to l)c near you. 

But what can a man do against the decrees of fate 

Since our arrival at Heraut, we had received in- 
creased marks of Moolla M«)hummud’s kindness and 
attention, not the worst of which wei’c, — sundry dt;- 
licacies of food, })rcparcd by the doubtless fair hands 
of the lights of bis haiviii, which w'otdd find tlusir way 
to our house in unostentatious little dishes, about 
the hour of evening meal} n«)w, as a parting gift, 
our good friend brought several articles of m<jn’s 
dress, beautifully worked with most spidor-like em- 
broidery, by the same fingers which hsul ministered 
to our other senses. We accepted each a token, and 
forcing upon him in return as large a mark of our 
gratitude as we could spare, took a very affbctionat<! 
adieu, receiving his farewell benediction outside the 
city gate. 

We had nothing to offer Abbjis Khan but our un- 
feigned thanks for his hospitality ; it was, however, 
signified to m<^ by one of his confidants, that the Khan 
would like a ])air of pistols to bo scut him from Hin- 
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doostan, so, at leave-taking, I begged he would allow 
me to send a brace, as a sign of our having reached 
India : his farewell speech was as kind as his preced- 
ing conduct, and our parting words expressed a hope 
that he would not forget us, but that he would keep 
fresh the meadow of friendship, by a continual stream 
of letters bearing assurances of his health ariH pros- 
perity. 

It was on the 19th of October that we rcide from 
Hcraut, under the escort of Syud Muh(*cn Shah, and 
a dozen other travellers, chiefly Syuds of Pishcen. 
Four miles from the city we crossed tin; H crirood by 
a long bridge of brick called Pool-<‘ Moulaun, which 
gives a name to the rivei\ So inucli of tlu* water 
had bc'(;n drawn off abovi*, that tin; stn^ani here was 
inconsiderable, but it was swift, and clear as a dia- 
mond. Twelve miles to the southward of the city, 
we entered a break in the hills, through which a haitl 
and tolerably good road tor)k us tea miles f,o Meer 
Daoud, an old caravansera, whore we sh'pt from mid- 
night till f()ur the next morning. 

20th. — Twenty-three miles south, to Me(‘r Ullah, 
an old caravansera. Eleven mihjs on the way was the 
ruined caravans<;raof Sluvli Jicg, where thert; is always 
a small stream of clear wat<‘r. Our roa<l was good, 
between low rocky hills running on our course*, and 
for the last three miles wt; had a rill of wati*r witJi 
us. We halted until four in the afternoon, when as 
wc were about to continue our journey, ones of the; 
party called out that a }>arty of horseim‘n werts 
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coming in pursuit of us. “ Oh ! zoe di wonivah P* 
exclaimed Syud Muheen Shah, “ death to your son ! 
but you have spoken the truth, and my house is 
ruined;” and looking up the road, we saw', at no 
great distance, three horsemen who were urging 
their jaded steeds towards us, and by cries and ges- 
tures desiring us to await them. They proved to be 
troopers of the Shah’s guard, but our fears that they 
had been sent to bring us back, were relieved when 
we heard them in loud altercation with a lad of our 
party, who it appeared was also a trooper in th<? 
Shali’s army, but who, not liking the service, had 
taken Fx'cnch leave, and was retiring in disgust to 
his home. The horsemen had been s<'nt l)y the 
Sirdar to bring him back, but In* put hiins(*lf under 
the Syuds’ protection, and, drawing his sword, <le- 
clarcd he would cut down the first man wlio attempted 
to lay hands upon him. A sword w’as unslieatlnul i)y 
one of the other party, and there a])pcared probability 
of a fight ; but the Syuds interfered, saying that the 
young man was travelling under their protection, and 
could not be taken away by forex* : after a lit lie 
angry discussion, they decided that the youth should 
give his sword as a present to thosxx who had been 
sent in pursuit of him, and the latter were bound, on 
penalty of “ the curse of tin; Syuds of Pish<>en,” to 
say, on their return to the Sirdar, that they had been 
unable to overtake the deserter. 

We rode for six miles to a sinall brook callexl 
« Rood-c Guz,” which we followed for six miles 
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more, till it was lost in the “ Rood-e Adruscund,” 
a full stream of the clearest water, said to come 
twenty fursukhs through hills from the east, and to 
fall into the Furrah-rood, near “ Kullah Laush.” 
A body of men who lay on the bank of the stream, 
challenged us sharply as we were about to cross it ; 
but when they understood who headed our party, 
they came forward peaceably to request a blessing, 
and to ask the news from Hcraut. 

Eight miles from this stream, wc passed the ruins 
of a building called Zianit-c Khojeh Oureh, where 
there was water. A mile beyond this point, a rocul 
went oflF to the town of Subzaur. Wo rode on till 
eleven at night, when the moon going down, we 
halted in the plain to sleep : thieves had followed us, 
and although watch was kept, a man succeeded in 
creeping up unperceived in the daik, and snatching 
a carpet-bag from under the head of a Candahar 
moolla who was travelling with us, he made off 
with it. Wc were awakened by the cries of tin*, 
moollu, who said that his bag containtsd his Ix'st 
clothes, thiec rupees, and a Korun ; and many were 
the lamentations that he made for the loss of the latlor. 
At the first alarm the whole party had stai-ted to their 
feet and handled their arms, but it wsxs too dark to 
pursue the robbers, since we could scarcely see each 
other where we stood ; so Munhecn Shah adopted 
another course, and stilling the moollsi’s lamentations, 
shouted to the thieves in Pushtoo, threatening them 
with a curse for robbing Syuds of Pishccn. 

After much calling, he was answered by one or two 
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voices afar off, the owners of which, being cncoui*agcd 
by feir promises, came to parley in the distance. 

“ Ho 1” called out our Mend, “ listen to my words ; 

I am Syud Muheen Shah, and we arc Syuds of 
Pisheen j restore the things you have taken, or” — 
and here followed an enumex'ation of the dire con- 
sequences of offending such holy men, murrain among 
sheep, and the swelling of camels’ bellies, with sick- 
ness, and bad luck of every kind, to themselves and 
those belonging to them. “ You are not Piahecu 
Syuds,” was shouted in answer. — “ ’Tis an oath, that 
we are.” — “ It’s a lie, you are not all Syuds.” — 
“ No matter, I, Inshallah, am Syud Mulujcn Shah, 
Peerkhaneh, of Shadeozye ; keep the inon<*y and 
clothes, but return the Koran, or it will l)ring a (‘iirse 
upon you and yours.” — “Good!” shouted a Aoice, 
which after a short silence added, “it is undt'i* the* 
single fir-tree in front of you; come atid take il. 
Two of our party went forward witli their .-.words 
drawn, and found the book Jis described ; buJ flat 
rogues had torn the cover ofti a)ul tht*y were deaf to 
all calls for further restitution. 

The next morning early we rodt* tw(!lv(> miles to 
Kullah kooshk-c Jamburaii, a small fort situate in a 
fertile plain twenty miles in breadth, <*uclose<l by 
hills, which on the cast break into a valley running 
from it. Close to Kullah Kooshk is a stream uf de- 
licious wat(U', and many other forts (that is, from 
ten to forty houses, enclosed by a weak mud-wall,) 
extend over the plain r)f Jamburaii to the town of 
Subzaur, which is just seen under a hill in the dis- 
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tance, bearing about sixteen miles south-west by 
west. 

Subzaur is a town of one thousand houses : the 
governor resides there in a good fort, and exercises 
sway over a district in which there are one hundred 
small Kullahs or fortified villages, all of which are 
within moderate distance of the town. A son of 
Kamraun’s ruled there when we passed. News of 
the Shah’s coming had gone before us, and much 
interest had been excited by the report : all scciwrI 
to think that the restoration of the Suddozyes would 
better the state of the countiy, but the lUfijority 
doubted Kainraun’s quitting lleraut. “ 1 hope,” 
said one of the i)arty, who had seated themsi'lves 
near us to discuss the (piostion, “ that if Kninraun 
does come, he will come in the apricot season, ft^r 
ray father has a garden, large as from here to tin* 
river, and he takes twojKmcci a head from as many as 
like to eat therein.” Many owiuii's (H' gardens 
near cities in this country, arc* accustomed to charge* 
a certain sum to visiters, who are allow (*d to cmtc'rand 
eat fi'uit ct dhcrHion : the? Persians, who inu.st in- 
vent a joke upon every thing, declare that at (laubul 
the caters of fruit arc weigh(*d on entering and on 
coming out of the gardens, and charged feu* the dif- 
ference ; and they tell how that a ticrtain wfig put 
stones in his pocket, which he thrc‘w away in thcj 
garden, so that when he had eaten his fill of fruit, and 
was w'eighed on coming out, ho was found lighten* than 
when he had gone in, — problem which long jmzzled 
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the wise men of “ the city of a hundred thousand 
gardens.” 

Quitting Jamburan onthcaftemoonoftheSlst, we 
rode till midnight, about twenty-eight miles. After 
twelve miles we entered hills again, but the road, though 
stony, was good for fourteen miles, when it became un- 
even and bad. Eight miles on the way was a spot called 
Gundutsau, where were two wells of good water ; at 
Jansau, as many miles beyond, was a small rill, and 
again three miles further on there was a spring. Wc 
slept on the road till six o'clock the next morning, and 
then marched nine miles and a halfi by a hilly bad 
road, to the foot of the high hill Kharuck, a peak in 
a range which runs W. S. W. by E. N. E., bordering 
the Furrah-rood valley. Wc rested under the shade 
of khunjuk (raastich) trees, by a tiny stream of de- 
liciously cold water ; and having brought food for 
ourselves and horses from the last station, we were 
content to be without visiters in our retreat. Our 
course in this march was indirect, but Kharuck peak 
bore about thirty-five miles soutli-east of our last stage. 
At three in the afternoon we continued our journey, 
and riding for an hour to the summit of a not very 
high cotul, looked down upon a fine plain bounded by 
a nearly pai-allel range, through which flowed the 
Eurrah-rood. Across this valley wo rode sixteen 
miles to “ Dowlutabad,” a ruined mud tort, close to 
the river, in which wei’c reflected the many lights of 
two large Noorzye khails encamped upon the bank.* 

* A rott<J turns vff three miles before Klmruck, whicti jwsscs to tbe 
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^th. — This morning we halted, and from the 
near khails obtained provisions for ourselves and 
eattle, in barter for kerchiefs of eoarse but gay- 
pattemed chintz, tinsel ornaments, needles, &c., 
which our guide had brought with him for the pur- 
pose. For six needles we got bread for as many 
persons, and for a few tinsel rings, chopped straw 
for our hoi’ses ; provision that some less provident 
men of our party with difficulty obtained for two 
common reals ; so little does money circulate among 
this unsophisticated people. There was however a 
Hindoo resident among them, who was by no m(*ans 
ignorant of its value, as we shortly afterwards found, 
when we had to deal with him for coiai. This 
miserable creature actually resided here alone, cut 
off from his kindred, and exposed to every sort of 
indignity, for the sake of making a little money. 
When it was told that we were Syuds of Pishcen, 
the superstitious shepherds bi’ought their sick to be 
cured. Syud Muheen, sis the elder of his sect, laid 
hands upon the diseased persons, muttering a few 
woi'ds, and bidding them expect relief; in return 
for the service, he received a fowl, all that the 
Syuds of Pisheen allow themselves to accept. The 
patients had evidently great faith in Syud Muheen, 
and I am sure that he thought himself possessed of 
the virtue for which they gave him credit ; imagina- 

right of the cotiil, throngh, not over, tlie hllK and then crosses the 
plain to Dovrlntobad. There is a halting place on this road called 
Aub-c Korcish. 
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tion goes a great way in such cases, and no doubt 
people are often cured by having their minds re- 
lieved. I was amused to obseiTe our fiicnd’s man- 
ner towards me, when he first began to give out his 
blessings, for he had seen enough of my countrymen 
to suspect that I might not suppose; hhn gifted to 
the extent that his own people did, and he felt 
uneasy at not knowing what I thought ol‘ the matter. 
I of course did not hurt his feelings by acknowledg- 
ing that I was sceptical, and saw that I had light- 
ened his mind greatly by congratulating him on his 
good fortune in being bom to so much virtue, for 
he commenced a detail of cases in which his bene- 
dictions or curses had taken effect, telling nu‘, 
among other anecdotes, that on one occasion in 
Sinde, when a man reffused fixal io a .oiiall ]iarty 
which he headed, he had cursed his camels, and that 
they nearly all died within thnu' months. A S(‘r- 
vant of his, who heard us conversing, anxious that 
no doubts should remain upon ray mind, called to 
me when we dismounted, and haring his arm, 
showed me a slight scar near his elbow j “This,” 
said he, “ was done when I was a lad ; we had a 
fight with the Cawkers, and they thought to Ijcat 
us, but Syud Muheen’s father ])ut a spell on their 
powder, and the ball which cut iny ellanv did not 
strike me harder than a stone from the hand would 
have done.” 

One would think that their battles with the Sikhs 
had cured the Affghauus of the latter conceit, but 
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they still hold to it : in a company of Persian and 
Affghaun gentlemen at Heraut, a Khan of the 
latter nation was very curious about the European sys- 
tem of warfare, and, being told that we took most care 
to have an efficient artillery, he said good-naturedly, 
but with rather a scornfiil laugh, — “ Artillei'y ! What 
would you do with your artillery against us ? 
Inshallah, we shall be invading Hindoostan some of 
those days, and then our Syuds shall make your 
powder turn to water, while our horse will gallop in 
upon you and cut you down at your guns.” — “ And 
if you do come,” I replied, “ as enemies, Inshallah I 
we’ll make rosvst moat of you all!” — a retort which 
was received with the greatest good-humour by the 
whole company. 

Furrah-rood valley runs down sixty miles to Kullah 
Laush: halfway is Furrali, a town of two thousand 
houses, near the river, and built under a single hill, 
which is in the centre of the valley. There are tlu’oc 
hundred small forts in the province ; the land is fer- 
tile, and much grain is cultivated, as the shepherds 
for many miles round arc supplied with it hence; 
but nearly all the land is teool, the province, we 
learned, being bound to furnish three thousand horse 
to Shah Kamraun. Shumshooddeen Khan, whom 
we met at Heraut, had been appointed governor : we 
were told that ho received annually from the district 
twelve thousand Heraut rupees, and three tliousand 
khurwars of grain. The Furrah-rood was at its low- 
est when we forded it, — a quick clear stream, titty 
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yards across, flowing through the valley in a broad 
bed of soft pebbles. In spring this is a wide and 
deep river, and there is always sufficient water in it 
for much cultivation. 

From Dowlutabad we rode thirty-one miles to 
Larffcbur Kahreeze. After twelve miles across the 
valley, we entered hills, but our road through them 
was level and good all the way : twenty-two miles on 
the road was Checkau, a spring of good water, and 
near to it was a small fort. At Largebur Kahreeze 
there was plenty of good water ; we put up in some 
pomegranate gardens, and procured bread and corn 
from a neighbouring khail of Nooiv,yes. 

25th, afternoon. — Twenty-eight miles to Gjin- 
ncemurgh. Our road was stony and bad, and lay 
close between high hills. Four miles or so on the 
way, at a spot called Caraviuicasee, were two or three 
small canauts of water, which the Noorzyes of a 
neighbouring khail had turned upon land cultivated 
with cotton and melons. Tlie tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood have a bad name ; a month before we 
passed, they had nearly killed a Syud, by pelting him 
with stones to induce him to abandon his property, 
at which he stood guard with his matchlock, and Kam- 
raun, as a summary punishment, had ordered the 
country round to be chuppaoed. Syud Muheen Shah 
could not contain his indignation when relating the 
circumstance. “ Not,” said he, “ that he was one 
of us ; but if an^ Syud is to be tlms with impunity 
injured, there is an end of our religion. But In- 
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shaUah Taullah,” was added, in the spirit of that re- 
ligion, “ they will make a clean harry of the rascals 
this time.” 

On a former occasion, when a Sirdar was sent to 
punish these people, a man robbed him as he was 
riding at the head of a party of soldiers. In parts 
the road is very narrow, between low sloping hills, 
on which grow thick bushes, so that although a man 
may run up them, a rider cannot follow him, and a 
thief, starting from behind a bush as the Sirdar rode 
by, snatched a shawl turban from his head, and was 
over the hill out of sight before the chief had well re- 
covered from his astonishment. To judge by llus 
many good stories related of their feats, the Aff- 
ghauns arc all expert thieves, and, like tlui S])arfans 
of old, only know shame in detection ; that is, in 
being detected before they have accomplished their 
robbery, for afterwards, it is a very good joke with 
them. 

Fourteen miles on the road was a spot calle<l 
Toot-e-Gussermau, said to be the halftdistance point 
between Ilcraut and Caudahar ; it was night wlum 
we passed, but we remarked the lights of many 
khails, and were told that th(‘rc W’ns much good water 
there. The old city of Chore was said to lie about 
thirty-five miles north of this point, (ihorc is now 
a ruinous ill-inhabited town, the ca])ital of a petty 
province, govenied by one of tShah Kamraun’s sons, 
who has his residence there. At midnight wc 
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reached Gunneemurgh, a small open space between 
low hills, where was the spring of a clear rill. 

Though it was so late in the year, our night 
marches were pleasant : being well clothed, wo felt 
the air rather bracing than unpleasantly cold, and as 
we had all become intimate, we rode socially along in 
the bright moonlight, chatting with each other, or 
joking aloud, whilst occasionally one of the party 
would shout out a wild Pushtoo song. Plain food, 
with plenty of exercise and continual change of 
scone, kept us in health, and when we halted to rest, 
we needed but to lay our heads to the ground to b<* 
immediately asleep. Syud Muheen Shah and 1 had 
become gi’cat friends, and our affection for ca<ih otl«*r 
was strengthened by our mutual liking for tea : n<! 
generally took the firet watch, and cooked a kefllc- 
ful which we drank sociably while the others were 
sleeping around us, ho telling mci anecdotes of tin; 
different tribes of his wild countrymen. 

In describing their pastoral life, he would draw a 
most Arcadian picture of the pleasant spring m<icfc- 
ings in the hills of Toba, where the water wsw likt; 
running diamonds, the plentiful fresh verduns as a 
cai'pet of emeralds, and the air like the odour of 
musk ; the last simile certainly, and most ])rohahly 
the two others, borrowed from the ])oem of Yous.soof 
and Zuleikha, a well-thumbed copy of which luy 
friend used invariably to produce from his saddle- 
bag when ho had leisure to con it over by daylight. 
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The shepherds of Toba, he said, would at this 
blithe season pitch their camps together, and enter- 
tain each other, for joy of the increase which the 
new year brought them, feasting on lamb and fresh 
curds, and all the varieties which their wives made 
with milk; hunting with hawks and greyhounds 
during the day, or perhaps following a wolf or a 
hyena to his lair, and tying him there; while at 
night, they would sit out late in social parties, con- 
versing and telling stories, dancing the Aitaii in a 
a ring, and singing their common songs, or the odes 
of their poet llelimaun. Or he would I’clatc how 
among some of the C'avvkcr clans the manners were 
so free, that at evening men and women would meet 
unreservedly, join bands in circles, and tf)gctlier 
dance the intoxicating Attun, when haply, among 
the young men, two rivals for the smile of a girl 
would exchange angry words, and go aside to draw 
swords upon each other in the moonlight. And 
this would lead him to an anecdote of gallantry in 
fight, such as that displayed by 'J'or Khan, Kharoot, 
who, when the small band with whom he fought was 
defeated by the imm of the Nawaub of Dera, dis- 
dained to fly from their numbers, but standing his 
ground, called out and challenged any “ man of 
heart” to meet him in single combat ; then, seeing 
that no one dared to cross swords with him, strode 
up to a cannon, and, throwing it over by the 
strength of his arms, struck his sword dee}) into the 
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carriage, and stood there defenceless, taunting his 
foes till a ball struck him mortally, •when he fell, but 
with his face towards those whom he had defied, that 
it might not be said that Tor Khan x'cti'oatcd a foot 
from an cnemv. 

I have great pleasure in recollecting this journey ; — 
there was something very exciting in our vagabond 
life, every day showing much that was novel and in- 
teresting ; above all, there was connected with it a 
feeling of independence, which ga\ e an elasticity to 
th(' spirits, and tinged every thing roulcur de rose , — 
which nnulo the voiy air taste fnjhhor than olsewher<', 
the sky .s(*<'in clearer, and the stars shine larger and 
more bright. With a friend with whom to <‘\change 
thoughts, I know not many w’ays in which a. man 
could sj)end part of his lifi* mon' pleasantly ; but a 
frientl is indispensal)le, for in sickiu'ss or danger, or 
anxiety of any sort, it is disheartening to have no 
(me to ItKik to for sympathy .and advice, and, often 
as it has betm (pioted, I must for its truth re-echo 
the sentiment of Marmontel,' — “ 11 cst ti'istc de, \oir 
line belle campagne, sans jxnuoir dire a (juchpi’un, 
voila line belle campagiu' !” 

At (Juuimemurgh w-c were \isited by some At- 
chickzyes of a near khail, who sold us flour and corn. 
And lu're our frumd was waited iijion by a young 
man of good fiimily, uho had riddmi to the road from 
some, distance, in order to gain inlelligenc(‘ of the 
Shah’s plans, lie was mounted on a very beautiful 
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mare, which he had received as a pre&ent from Kam- 
raun, and it need hardly be added that he was a zealous 
royalist. He told Syud Muheen that he had forty 
men ready to put foot in stirrup, and said sanguincl}’’, 
that, Tnshallah, the whole country would be up for 
the Suddozyes as soon as they showed that they were 
determined to march against the rebels. After a 
little con^'crsation, ho rosi* and Iminbly advcd a 
blessing from vSyud MuIumui r<*e(;i\ing which, he 
mounted his beautiful s1e(‘d and rode away home. 

From Gunnccinurgh we inad(; a march of men* tliaii 
forty miles 1,o Washoer. We startt'd two hours aih*v 
noon, and were on the saddle unlil one at night, travel- 
ling in eonsidiu’ablc fear of the Hehjoehos, who fre- 
quently come in ]»art.ies upon running canieh, and wait 
nem* the roful tin' travellers. .Sin(i(‘ the dethrommicut 
of Shah Zemaun, the weakness ol‘ the ever-ehangiug 
government has ])ermitte<l those; savage's to make 
their inroads with impunity, and they have Ix'eome a 
terror to the merchants who Irave'l within tlieir I'eae-h; 
for not content with robbing those wbon» they meet, 
they si;lelom spare their live's, perhaps on ae:e-onnt *>f 
their supe;rst,ition, that they may come' uneler the law 
which make's a ele'ael man’s ge)oels lavvled plunde'i*. 

On their niaraeieling expe'ditions, these; De'looclios 
ride fleet camels, two on e'ae-h be'ast ; tlie'v are ge'iu'- 
rally well armed with matchlocks and swetrels, and, 
])rovidcel with a certain number of days’ fltod, tlu'y 
lie in wait at some elistance from the nead, ke'eping a 
look-out for travellci-s. 'rho Ailghauns, to give a 

vox.. XI. y 
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strong idea of their ferocity, call them Adum-khoor ^ — 
eaters of men, and describe them as demoniacal look- 
ing fellows, who appearing of a sudden from some 
ambush, trot up en masse with wild yells to within a 
short distance of their prey, when they spread, and, 
without listening to parley, proceed diligently to kill 
as many as they can, and having collected their spoil, 
trot home again on their haadees, or camels of the 
wind. Now and then they spare a remarkably use- 
ful-looking mail to carry him off into slavery, but lu; 
had better bo killed, I'or he can never ho]«‘ to 
escape, and indeed they do lew possihfe to dc'udt'n 
his wish to return to his kindnxl, by disfiguring;* him 
so that ho would be ashamed to bo «(‘on at henne ; 
cutting his oars off, destroying the roots of his hair 
and beard, &c. 

^Vhen a kafilah is attacked, all who can, run Jiway ; 
those whose fate obliges them to stand their grf)und, 
do it with the courage which distinguishcH the 
Pooshtooneh,* and sell their lives dearly; nay, I 
heard of a young Afighauu Syud, who being* left, 
with a few others on loot with their cameds, defended 
himself with such gallant success, afb'r escaping 
many shots which were fir<*d at him, that the .su|K*r- 
stitious robbers thought him specially protected, and 
neither oftcrod further to hurt him, nor to seize two 
camels which ho separated from the file as his own, 
and shouted out as they wore leaving him mui his 


^ The name the AlTglmims call themselves hy* 
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murdered friends, — “ Your blessing, O Syud, goes 
with us, Inshallah I” 

Scarcely credible journeys arc pcrfonucd by the 
running camels of this country. I am afi'aid to as- 
sert positively how tar these animals can run in the 
course of twenty-four hours, because the natives 
exaggerate their performances very much, and when 
you cannot believe the whole of a story, it is flilfi- 
cult to decide how much of it you are to believe ; 
but I do not think I shall gn'atly (*it in saying that, 
at a push, a good baadee can be trotted one Imudnal 
miles in a full day and night. 

Mau miowns a nos mautnns . — Syud Muheen 
Shah led ns in so many directions, to avoid ]>laees 
where lie thought an enemy might be, that at the 
end of the stage I could not ]>reeisely recollect how 
we had come ; but the gonorjil direction of tluj road 
from Gunneemurgh is east soutiwvist, and the direct 
distance is, 1 should think, little short of 1‘orty mih‘s. 
After the fii'st four mik's, we got out of the hills, 
upon a level stony plain, and went in the direction 
of a single high mountain, calle<l Koh-e-doosd, or 
thieves’ mount, because the Ihdooches scst watchers 
upon it to look out for kafilahs : far in the distance 
across the plain, we could see a IijU5 of hills, ladnnd 
which the nearest tribes were said to range. 

Three miles from the hills of Gunne<!murgh we 
crossed the Brahim-jooc, or Ibralnin-jooe river, a 
little water flowing south in the brojul ht'd, which is 
filled in spring. A fursukh or so up tins stream is 
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KuUah Suffeid, a small fort inhabited, Syud Muhcen 
told us, by a set of Atchiekzyes, who were as bad as 
Belooches, and in his endeavour to steer well between 
this Scylla and Charybdis, he made so many turns, 
that he must have added two or three miles to the 
march. His advice to us was, if the enemy comes, 
do not spare your horses, but keep close to me, and 
never look behind you. I should not omit to men- 
tion, as a trait of this man’s generosity, that he in- 
sisted upon ray changing horses with him, that I 
might have a better chance of escape in case flight 
should bo necessary, saying that he perhaps might 
save his life, but that if I lost mine, and he survived, 
his good name would be gone for cv<>r. Wc? had 
been drilled into being alarrac'd, and vodt* togi‘ther 
in silence at a brisk \\alk, fhe v(‘ry horsi's seoming 
to share our feelings. 

Nineteen miles fi*om the Brahim-jooii river we 
came to the broad bed of the Kash-rootl, in which 
there was not much water. This was considered the 
point of greatest danger, for in the bed of the stnjam 
grows much high grass, concealed by which, the 
robbers and their camels lie until travelliTS pass. 
“ Now, for your lives, not a word,” said Muhcen 
Shah ; “ those follows have cai*s like hares and 
we scarcely drew breath until wo had crossed. Our 
nmseeh was good, not a living creature moved in the 
grass, and when we had ridden a little distance, our 
guide stroked his beard and muttered a short thanks- 
giving for danger past, not forgetting to add an on- 
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eomium upon his own particular huJcht, upon which 
wo slackened our pace, and let loose our tongues 
again. 

I am not quite sure that our worthy leader did not 
make as much as possible of the danger, in order to 
heighten our esteem for that hukht of which he made 
such frequent and honourable mention j but at all 
events, his great apparent anxiety, and his grave in- 
junctions, had kept us so long quiet, that all felt glad 
when the restraint was taken and fiftcmi mitmtes 
afterwards wc could hardly have been known for the 
same party, as we straggled on carelessly, talking 
and joking fi’cely about the enemy whom wc had 
just been treating with so much res])oct. 

Each person had a story to tell about tlu? wild 
Beloochcs : one was, that Ilailjee Syud somebody 
had been among them, and seen that they had made 
bags for their grain, &c. with cashmere shawls, which 
they had plundered irom a kaiilah ; the dogs I how 
should they know the value of a shawl ! ’’J'hcj bunUui 
of the second anecdote was, how Syud somebody 
else, having been robbed of several camel-loads of 
sugar, had bethought him of a clever mode of at once 
revenging himself and doing a public service. On 
reaching Hcraut, said the story, he mixed up strong 
poison in a (quantity of sugar, which he packed on 
two camels, and himself mounted on a fleet horse, 
took to the road again. Several times did he pass 
the dangerous places without meeting the enemy, 
because he wanted to meet them j but at last they 
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came, and he fled away, leaving Ills camrls in their 
hands. Thinking, doubtless, to (‘iijoy such another 
treat as they or their brethren had iiefore doiu‘, the 
robbers paid their hearty respects to the sugar, as 
those who have seen the tondnchS of iVhiaties iln* 
sweets can fancy, and so dreadful was the <*onsequcnt 
mortality among them, that tlui Sj'ud’s most \euge- 
ful hopes were realized, and it is a slaiidard ruU* 
among the Belooche maraud(*rs of the jiresent 
generation, to partake of no eililile thing that may 
fall into their hands. I reinemher no uKsrt' of tin* 
anecdotes told at this time, lor I wa.Nlatterls so fatigued 
as twice to fall from my horse Ihim sheer s!e<‘piiiess ; 
considering our pace liir the greater part of the wa\, 

I do not think that we could have riildeu nmeli le^s 
than fifty miles; we w<‘re all eomplefeh lvnoek<‘d up 
when we reaelu'd our stage, and sli*pt under some 
trees till the sun was near tin* meridian the next 
day. 

At Washeer won* tour little mud torts, plenty of 
water, and some large fields prepareil fin* eulti\ation. 
The gates of the fort were <-los(*d, and the owners 
wore encamped outsi<le the walls in felt hmts. Wo 
visited one khail, at the risk of being <ievoured by a 
troop of savage dogs, which singleil me out, as ii’ 
they susjiected what my unguarded Knglish exelama- 
tions might have b<'trayed when they fastened on tht; 
skirt of my long robe; my good genius ap|M'ared in 
the guise of a wrinkled old woman, who ipiiotly laying 
down her distaff, rose, and with little appannit ex- 
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ertion lifted up a large stone, which she threw among 
the dogs as a token of her disapprobation, and then 
politely told me in Pushtoo that I was welcome. The 
tents were of wretched construction, and the peojdc 
seemed poor. Both men and %vomen were working 
at small frames, weaving coarse cotton cloths. I 
looked in vain for beauty on the .scarcely v eiled gip.sy 
countenances of the women ; perha])s had the faces 
of the youngest been cleaned, chann.s might hus o 
been brought out, like the beauties of a neglccb'd 
picture. 

Kamraun’s rule ended hero. The men crowded 
anxiously around to hear the nc'ws from 1 1 ('null, sonns 
loudly cxpi’cssing thcMr ho[)e that the Shah would 
come. “God rouse his manhood!” wa.-^ the t‘X- 
pression of a man built like a Hercules, who had stood 
leaning on a stall* listening to tlu; conversal i{)n. 
“Docs he think we have no sworcK':'- — 'riie Siul- 
doxycH have boeonio wonuni ! How many times has 
Kamraun talked of coming and disappointed lusl” — 
“ Whatever llllah wills hap])(‘ns,” — an.s\\(‘red our 
friend warily ; lor sis wc a])proaehed Candahar, both 
he and his fellow Syuds vv<*ro careful not to commit 
themselves by ex])ressiuus which might Im; repeated 
to their disadvantag(‘, and they r<'l*eiT(>d (*veiy thing 
to nusseeh o Icmmif, lat(' and fortune. If it was 
Kamrauu’s fate and fiirtune ho would roeovtu* tin; 
throne, and if it was the Sirdars’ fate and lljrtum*, 
they would prevent him ; — decisions which souiuhid 
like oracles from the mouths of men deemed in.-.j)ircd. 
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26th. — Thirty-four miles and a half to Lur. At 
the third and fifth miles on the road ■were villages, 
where there was much excellent water and some 
cotton-fields. After eight miles, we came to the 
villages of Possaud and Namzaud, near to W'hich was 
an old boundary pillar called Yaiklung. Here a road 
goes off to Candahar, through the rich country of 
Zemeendawir, but no one may travel to the capital 
otherwise than vid Girishk, on penalty of forfeiting 
his boast and any goods that it may be laden with, 
because customs are levied at the latter ])lacc. 

Lur is a small mud fort in the plain. Quitting 
Wasliecr, wc travelled thirty mil<\s or so through low 
hills to Kullah Dooshauk, the station at which travel- 
lers usually halt : hence on to Candahar the country 
is plain, of a light sandy sctil, which, wlu'U irrigakul, 
is very productive, 'llu' hills which run irn'gularly 
over the countiy betwci'n I [(‘rant and this j)lace, are 
high and bare, and chiefly coinposc'd of mixed n'ddisii 
and black rock, streaked, and aj)parently containing 
much ore. I pick<‘d up two specimens to carry to 
India with me, hut unfortunately loht om* of tlumi. 
I am not sure that it was not stolen from me by some 
one who conceived that I had discov<*r(‘d in it matter 
for making gold ; for on what other account a person 
should trouble himself to pick up storu's, a nafiv <5 of 
the East cannot conceive, and if he is not sure who a 
stranger is, ho s(;ts him down for a spy or an alche- 
mist. The second specimen of rock w as })ronounced 
by a learned geologist of Calcutta to belong to the 
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formation called Greywaeke slate. These hills con- 
tain mineral springs, the water of some of which was 
described to be cold in the daytime and waim at 
night. Twelve miles from Hcrailt are some famous 
springs, from bathing in which, it is said, persons 
afflicted with cutaneous disorders cxpei’iencc much 
benefit. 

Our next march was to Girishk, on tlic Ilchnund ; 
a distance of about thirty-two miles. Eleven miles 
on the road was the strong little fort of Saadut, about 
which much land had been cultivated by ukmus of 
Kahreeze water. This fort was built by Vuzeer 
Futteh Khan for his inotlmr, a lady much renowne<l 
for courage and goodness, who Indd a ])etty C(jurt 
hero while slui lived : the Affghauns spiuik of her by 
the name “ The Mother.” On tin' road w(‘ met a 
large kafilah of camels, laden with indigo, the mer- 
chants of which came anxiously to us to learn whetluT 
Kamraun had moved out of Ileraut, as ii' his aiany 
was on the rejad, they would not venture forward 
with their merchamlise j tlu‘y told us that th(‘ ( 'an- 
dahar Sirdars were out with their troops, fighting 
against some of the Sheah Ilazaurchs. 

At Girishk we halted near a large and strong fort, 
lately built by tlu* Baurickzye Sirdars, and below a 
gravelly hill, on which is buried one Syud Daoud, a 
Soonnec saint of note, who in time of yore rod<* upon 
a w'all, and cut a passage through the Ilelmund for 
somebody’s army. Under the fort were a few 
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wretched huts, inhabited by persons who supplied 
us with food and com. 

The banks of the river Helmund arc about a thou- 
sand yards apart : the right bank is low and sandy, 
but the left rocky and high : the stream, then at its 
lowest, was distant from the fori about two miles and 
a half; where we forded it the water was stirrup- 
deep, and flowed smoothly, but with force, in a clear 
stream of three hundred and fifty yards width. 

The rise of the Helmund commences in winter, 
much rain falling at that season : the stream is 
swelled to great depth and bi*oadth in spring, when 
the snows melt, and on the (piautity oi‘ snow which 
tails in the mountains during \'.'inter, di'jK'nds its ful- 
ness and rapidity. iSo much snow fell (hiring the 
cold season of 1S20, and winhu* broki* up so suddeni\, 
that very early in the ni*xl. spring a great torrent 
came down from the mountains, which at night swept 
away some entire khails from under Ihe very walls of 
the fort, and flooded the whole country on the right 
bank of the river. 

Ameer Ali, our Meshed accjuaintance of rascally 
memory, crossed the Helmund at (iirishk, in spring, 
when it was at its height. Tlu'm wert* two large 
crazy boats, of the art of governing which the water- 
men were quite ignorant, and on hoard om* of them 
got some forty souls and half a dozen horses : when 
they loosed, all rojioated a fiiteheh, “ ITshudoo Uu, 
La Illah II Illah !” and away they went down the 
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current for throe miles, the boatmen hallooing and 
straining to work to the side, and the most timorous 
of the passengers making all soi*ts of vows in case 
they should safely touch shore again. At last they 
got out of the current, struck happily against the 
bank with a shock which throw them atop of each 
other, and were then quietly towed up stream again 
opposite to their starting-point. 

In summer the water of the Ilclmund is so clear, 
that you are liable to bo deceived about its depth. 
Two months or so ])rior to our coming, the .Sinbu-s 
had lost their best gun, in consequence of the drivers 
mistaking the depth of water at a part they att<*mpted 
to fbi*d, and men wore still <*ngagcd in tlu? (>nd(‘avour 
to get it out. The banks of tlu; river are yc't 
marked by villages and cultivation, but the oj)prt!.s- 
sions of the rebel governors have made the view very 
different from what it was, fijr so late as in the <lays 
of Zemaun Shah, the Ilelmuud was said to fl(jw 
through a garden. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Journey on across tlic rivers Helmnnd and Turnuk to Ghoundoc Mun- 
soor Khan — Halt — Author’s sevcie illness —Kcranuit All’s visit to 
Candiihar — Remarks upon the government and country — Descrip- 
tions of AOghaim character and manncis — Continuation of journey 
over the Khojeh Amraun mountains, and across the river Lora, to 
Syud Muheen Sliah’s homo in the valley of Pishccn. 


We arrived at Girishk late at iiif^ht, and were de- 
tained the next day, and until the nijfht of the secfoud, 
by two officers of the customs, a Mooselinaun and a 
Hindoo, who, whatever was the difference of their 
religious creeds, held the same opinions on the point 
of honesty. The first day one of them was absent, 
so no business could he done, much to Syud Mu- 
heen’s vexation, for ho said that a kafilah was to leav(! 
Heraut the day after us, with which would travtd 
some persons whom it was prudent to avoid. 

The next morning early we saw about two hundred 
horsemen ride in : as soon as Muheen Shah had re- 
connoitred them, he hade me observe one young man, 
that I might avoid him, “ lie wished to travel with 
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me,” said my friend, “ but, knowing him to be a 
meddling fellow, I told him I was not going to start 
for four days ; now, if he secs you with me, he will 
suspect something, and if the Sirdars hear of you, it 
is all up with us j there is not such a dog in the 
•world : but I must humour him, so you go and stay 
in * The Mother’s’ garden, below there, till I come 
to you.” I accordingly went, and lay “ pc'rduc” all 
day, in a fine garden made by the mother of I’utteh 
Khan. 

In the evening came my friend in good spirit>, to 
say that he had quite blinded his ae(}U!iiiitanc<', jire- 
tending to have left the city suddenly, for fi*ar that 
Kamraun was going to exact sonH^thing from him. 
“ I knew,” said the Shah, * “ that he wislu'd to 
marry into my father-in-law’s family at Caubul, .so I 
pretended to favour his s\ut, hinting that if he left 
the matter to me, I would aiTang(‘ it ; so now wt* arc 
fast friends, and whatever he si'es or hears, he ■will 
say nothing.” Further, my friend tohl me, that h(‘ 
had arranged matttn’s so that our (h'part uns w<iuld be 
connived at that evening. 

The duty of three and a half golden ducats is 
levied upon cvci'y horse at (Jirishk, besides six and a 
half more at Candahar, an<l the contents of all loads 
should be examined and declared at the first })lace. 
Syud Muheen Shah, thinking that it might not ho so 
well to submit some little knick-knacks that wo had 

* Tlic title of “ Sholj I should have observed, is given in these 
countries to men cbtecmcd holy. 
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to the view of the officers, and also that it was pru- 
dent not to let our arrival bo known at Candahar, 
bribed the Hindoo and his colleague to lot us pass 
unsearched and unregistered. To his countryniau ho 
gave a little money and many promises of blessings, 
and to the Hindoo a sum in hard cash, the only thing 
that would move him : wo wore desire<l to load aad 
steal away without bustle, lost the otluT travt'llers 
should observe our departure, anrl afterwards in- 
form against us, accordingly, about eight o’cl(K‘k, w<^ 
quietly loft our ground. The Hindoo agent stood 
upon a small bridge to sec us fhiily olli and warn us 
to secrecy, doubtless congratulating himself upon this 
roguery; but had he known who I was, ho wouhl 
not have been so easily satisfh'd. 

“ That is a work well done,” said Muhocti Shah, 
when wo were en route again. He is a deep fellow, 
that dog of an idolater, but, Inshallah ! 1 have; hccui 
too much for him.” I did not feel myself called upon 
to object to my fiiend’s lies and illegal acts, for I saw 
that they were the coin of the country, and that there 
was no getting on without them. My morality, I 
fear, had suffered a little from contact with th<‘S(‘, 
people, for I rememher seeing so much reason in 
Syud Muheen’s apology for his contrivances. Unit I 
did not attempt to gainsay it. “ When I am among 
honest men,” said he, “ I defy any oiu; to say that 
an action or a word of mine is crooked ; but wliat 
would my honesty avail me among such rogues as 
these ?’* 
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A man who was going' to his home over the 
water, offered to show us the ford for a trifle, and 
under his guidance we crossed at a point about 
three miles and a half below the fort. In the centre 
of the stream, a pony belonging to a Syud of our 
party lost footing, and fell with a load of silks ; so 
when we reached the opposite bank, it was decided 
to remain there till moining, and the wetted cloths 
were laid out to dry in the wind. It was a sad mis- 
fortune to the prf)prietor, but, as it had happonc'd, 1 
did not regret the aceideut, since it g'ave me an 
opportunity of seeing this noble river to adxanUige 
by daylight from the high bank. I asked our guide 
how much water there was in s])ring. “ As much 
as it pleased God to send,” was his reply j a fair 
specimen of the answers you may cx])ect when seek- 
ing information in these countries. 'I’ll is pious man, 
seeing the silks laid out to dry, extortc'd some money 
from their owner, by threatening to go and inform 
against him for smuggling j and ju«t as he was about 
to depart with whal, he had (bus obtiiined, he 
profited by a second temptation of the same sort ; 
for hearing loud shouts from the river, ho went down 
to the ford, and caught a ])crson in the middle of it, 
who proved also to bo charged with smuggled goods. 
It was the unlucky Candahar moolla, who had been 
robbed of his Koi-an the night we slept in the plain 
near Jamburan. I have schlom seen a more ludi- 
crous figure than tliis man presented when he toiled 
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up the bank, with one hand holdinpf a bundle on his 
head, and with thc.other grasping the tail of a half- 
diwoed little pony, which pulled him along. He 
paid the guide his hush-money in kind, protesting 
that he had no cash, and then, sitting down by the 
fire, he deelai*ed his conviction that he was under a 
course of visitations for some bygone sin, fin* that no 
undertaking now prospered with him. lie had, it 
appeared, gone back on the Heraut road, and then 
made a great circuit to amve at the fbi‘d, which he 
reached a little after us, then, attempting to cross 
where ho had seen our torches, ho had ridden his 
pony into deep water, and felt himself compelled to 
lialloo lor assistance. Ho did not even get syin- 
})athy, for the party wcu’c too much engaged with 
their own losses to think of his ; ihercfoi'c Avith 
another sigh at his evil I'ati', he sought tlio only 
worldly refuge that a man hfis in sorrow — sleej). 

The next morning we rode, in the biclh of a 
cutting wind, thirty-one raik's to Khoosh-nakhood, 
where wo found several “khails”'^ pitchi:d aboul, 
some large pomegranate gardens. ^\^* nunaiiuid 
here two horn’s, and tluni inarched on fifteen miles 
more to IIouz-c Muddut Khan, a reservoir ol‘ water 
near which we halted to sleep. I got little ; l()r l.lu5 
fatigue of so long a ride, ad(le<l to the iujui’ious 
effects of marching alternately in the heat oi' the 


* ** Khair is the AiFghaun juuue for au op<»n village or encampnicHt, 
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sua and the cold night-air, had made me ill, and I 
suffered a very common misery# in lying restless, 
while ten others were snoring around me. 

At sunrise the next morning we rose to conclude 
our journey, and after travelling along the road 
together for a little distance, parted compamy ; our 
companions following the high road to Candahar, 
which they said lay directly cast, about seven for- 
sukhs distant, and Syud Muheen taking us across 
country to Ghoondee Munsoor Khan, a point said to 
be about sixteen miles south of the city. Our cross- 
road took us by many villages, the fine lauds of 
which were well watered and industriously culti- 
vated. Twelve miles on the road W(‘ fordetl fh(? 
Urghandaub, still a quick stream, although so much 
of its water had been drawn oft’ above, for the cul- 
tivation of fields which marked its course from a 
great distance. 

Three miles before Ghoondee Munsoor Khan (or 
Munsoor Khan’s mound), wc crossed llic river 
Tumuk, a shallow stream between high banks of 
crumbling sandy earth, and an hour after noon we 
reached a small kullah, lately built by Syud M uhe<*n 
Shah, in which one of his wives, and his brother-in- 
law’s family wore I’csiding. Muhevui Shah and I 
had ridden on alicad with one of his men ; I missed 
the latter at the river Turnuk, and guessed that ho 
had been sent on to notify our approach, when I saw 
my friend washing and combing out his beard, ami 
making a few alterations in his dress. 

VOL. n. c 
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At a little distance from the fort, Sj'ud Mulu'cn 
was met by his Jjrothor-in-law and two or three 
relations, a brace of honschold slaves, and the otlnn* 
male domestics of the family, ^Yho rc(‘oi\od him with 
much ceremony, and led the way into the interior, 
where the same forms of \seleonie \M'r<* rep(‘ate<l. 

She raughU! shcjtnrvi — hn IJiiire! — Stihiif- 
matee ! — she jiiroe! ha hhirar Suhnunafn' ! ha 
fUTeel he JehlreeP &c. “You are wcleotnel you 
are opportunely come, happily, and in good season, 
you are w-olcorae, you ar<i hap])ily come, yoii are 
welcome,’’ See., ten-ms all of nearly Uit* sanuj signi- 
fication, which are exchanged ^\ilh nnieh uTi'uify 
scvcx’al times, by all Atrghauns who meet afh*r a 
few days of sejxaration. 

kSyud Muheon and hi^ l)rother-in-1au met. uptni 
tenns of equality, and hugged <>aeh other “a I’Ajf- 
ghaun,” by pressing shoulder to shcnilder ; but the 
lowest menial in tlu; house offered his respectfiil 
welcome, and was kindly answ<‘red by the master ; 
nor were the coinjdimcntary imjuiries restihdetl to 
the person of Muluani Shah, fi»r the state* of his 
attendant followers was also askc'd afh'r, through 
their master; he with the utmost gravity turning to 
each man to inquire how he felt himself. “J.ulloo, 
you are well? Multoo? Anzul?” and Lulloo, 
Muttoo, and Anzid, nodding tlieir hcad.s in tjm 
affirmative, and ejaculating each “Shookr Ullah,”* 
he felt himself at lilx'i’f.y to auswx'r for their respec- 
tive healths. The manner in which all this was 
*■ Thunk (Jtoil, 
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done was amusing to a stranger, but as an instance 
of national manners, it spoke well for the people, 
and it called to mind the historj' wo read of the 
“ good old times” in our own countrj’, when masters 
treated their servants more as if they conceived 
them to be fashioned out of the same clay, and the 
latter repaid the courtesy with affection tempered by 
respect. 

Our friend had talked much to me on the road 
about his second wife, and I expected if> sec him 
make at once for the “ underoftn,” to hi' welcoiucd 
by her ; but etiquette would not allcjw liiin to betray 
a desire to sec his lady, until lu‘ bail sat a <luo time 
with the males of the family; — in such superior esti- 
mation are men held in these barbarous countri«‘s! 
As we rode along in the morning, wo had btum 
considering the merits of our rospectivis countiy- 
womcn, and my friend, 1 thought, bad disjthiycd a 
very gallant hiding for tbe stix in gtmcral ; I tb<'ro- 
fore took the liberty of asking him wiiy b<* did not 
hasten to salute liis will;. “ What I befijru iny 
brother-in-law ?” was the answer, “ that would never 
do.’* Now the man professed to lx* very fond of his 
wife, and I know did not care a rush for his brother- 
in-law, for he cautioned me against too intimate an 
acquaintance with him. ** lie is my relation,” were 
his words, “ 'tis true, and under obligations to me ; 
but though his tongue is smooth, his heart is not 
better than any body elsc’s, so do not trust him with 
many of your secrets.” 

r. 2 
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This relation, Syud Syfooddeen, (or the sword of 
religion,) called “for short” Syud Syfoo, made a 
great dinner for us, and we sat down to it in the 
evening, more than twenty persons of all degrees. 
The host was, I imagine, verj' much the man that 
Muheen Shah described him, except that ho was a 
fanatic, and any thing but smooth-tongued when 
discussing religious topics. On seeing Karaumut 
Ali and his protege, he guessed that they were 
Sheahs, and set himself to work to prove them ; but 
he met his match in Karaumut Ali, who was too 
well versed in the tenets of the Soonnees to be 
taken unawares, and he led the prayci’s, and traced 
his descent from the best branch of the orthodox 
Syuds, with a self-possession that (piito battled his in- 
quisitor, who, still unconvinced, changc'd his battciy, 
and began to heap maledictions upon the sect of Ali, 
— sentiments which my friend cchoe<l with porft'ct 
smi^ froul, and which his jtrofofj^e assented to ibr 
safety’s sake. I pitied the latter, knowing that his 
feelings would bo much hurt ; but lu; made* himsell 
some amends afterwards, for when wi'. retired to rest, 
and ho had laid himself snugly undt'r his c(;verli<l, 
he spent half an hour in muttering the bitt(‘ree.l 
curses on the throe first Caliphs, and on all who 
might follow them, without reserve, and doubtless 
went to sleep with a mind much relieved. 

Once upon the subject of religion, Syud Syfoo 
would not let it rest, and next he attacked me, by 
asking if my countrymen did not eat hogs. Seeing 
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the company look very much disgusted, I shook my 
head, in the hope that they would not believe in the 
possibility of such a thing ; but here I reckoned 
without my host, for Syud Syfoo had been at Bom- 
bay, and hastened to insist upon it that he had seen 
a hog being prepared for the food of the Feringee 
soldiers ; “ they had him in a tub,” he explained ; 
“ they had cut his throat from ear to ear, and wei*e 
shaving him with hot water.” 'Fhe credit of my 
nation was at stake, and in such a case veracity 
would have been a fault ; so I boldly corrected him, 
by saying that wo had indeed a low caste of men 
who partook of swine’s flesh, but that no ashroff - — 
no gentleman among us ate pig ; and Syud Muheen 
cleverly nodding assent to this, and adding that I 
was a gentleman of the first order, and an altogether 
clean person, who did not even drink wine, I more 
than recovered the ground which I had lost. 

I felt truly glad when the assembly broke uj), for 
I was very ill, and the next morning found that I 
had got the jaundice, and to boot, what the French 
are pleased to call “ line bonne /li'cra.” My first 
act was to send for a barber, but when he came he 
would not bleed mo, because it was Friday ; so I 
took at a venture a large dose of calomel, and ab- 
stained from food. During the nine days that we re- 
mained here, I was confined to my bed, and more 
than once thought that I should die ; for I could not 
shake oiF the fever which vras daily redu<!ing my 
strength, and those who profi'ssed to understaml the 
other malady, said that if my colour did not shortly 
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cliangc for the better, it would go hard with me. 
So many recipes were offered, that had I used half of 
them I might have died of another disease. One of 
them I rcineniber was — a breast of roast mutton ; — 
a remedy whieli one of .Syud Syfljo’s dependents 
assured me had brought him round when he was 
very bad indeed with the same complaint. Syud 
Muhecn Shah thinks that ho was the means of 
curing me, by advising the decoction of a bitter 
herb to be drawn uj> the nose, so jis to produce a 
<]ischarg(i from flu* head, — the usual modt! of treating 
Ihc jaundice among flu! Allghauns ; but I was so 
very ill, tliat J cannot ascribe my cure fo any 
medh'ine, and should be sorry to omit expressing my 
gralitude to flint I’rovidenci* which ])reM‘r\(‘d me in 
this as in e\ery other chance of my journey. 

'I'he route bv which v\c came from lieraut to (Jan- 
daliar lias not, 1 believe, been travelled by any other 
European. It is rejmted to be the most dillicuit, 
bcitause the most, hilly, of thr<H‘ roads, but a litth; 
labour would make it an easy one. 'i’he Dilarum, 
or usual kafilah road, was taken many years ago by 
Mr. Eoftler, and tliere is no rtNiMiu to suppos(‘ that 
its stab* has ht'tni mattirially alteri'd since tlu* period 
at wliieh that traveller wroti*.* 'riu; third road is 
said to be similar to tlu* Diiamm om*. 

During our Jounu'y, wi* met very few of the in- 


# Two distiojijiiishrfl njlh'iM-s n»»\v t'oioinnnfliiijL; tiio Muim. 

mjiih Hiiiijfrt Sui;;, (it ik'mI*. AILinI ,'tiirl Vfolin;i, * throti^h 

IVisiii atid Af})'iiauiiis(iiun fo tin* P.u.janlt .tunt^ biif 

tinforttiujitHy, puhlislu'd no utvniuit oftlirir jounn*} . 
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habitants of the country, and were able to form but 
an imperfect notion of the extent of population : in 
the daytime \vc scarcely saw any body, but at night 
lights would shine out all round us, from distant 
khails or sheepfblds. Near some of the usual halting- 
places are found khails, from which travellers obtain 
flour or bread, and grain for their horses ; but the 
body of the people, divided into small pastoral so- 
cieties, wander with their flocks in the broad valleys 
away from the road. Still, however, judging from 
the barren a])])earanco of the country, and from the 
circumstance of so little of it being cultivated, and 
also from the general result of our inquiries, I should 
say that the country l)utw<‘cn Heraut and Clandahar 
is but scantily populated. 

Though the appiwancc' of the land was ban? (we 
viewed it the end of autumn), so bare, iruUiod, that 
an Engli.sh Jarmer would probably diicra it impos- 
.siblo to feed sluu'j) upon it, the flocks that wo saw 
seemcid to thrive upon the short and scanty herbage 
which it produced. T’he soil is in most places such 
as might ho profitably tilled where there i.H water, 
tliough it is not generally used otherwise than as 
pasture-laud, distinct parts of the country being 8<‘t 
apart for cultivation, such as the neighbourhoods of 
Furrah, Suhscaiir, (Ihons See., to which the jicople 
repair at proper scjasons to cultivate grain, and then 
return to the care of their flocks again. We occa- 
sionally saw s[)ots cultivated with cotton, but except 
in the vicinity of towns, I conceive that this plant is 
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grown more for private nso in the khails than for 
sale. The Affghauiis are all for a far niente life, 
and, dwelling- under nult‘ f«‘lt tciifs, they an* content 
to live poor!}', so that they may li\-<i idly and inde- 
pendently. They are c-IoUhhI eoar-iely ; gaily when 
they can afiord it, hut alwaj*; dirtily, and their tare 
is very simple. 'flK? <‘oininon I’oiid of tht' Aflgluums 
is kooroot, hard pre'.'>e<l f>alt(*d curds, \shieh arc! 
scrapejl and boiled up with butler, and iMtcn with 
unh‘av<mefl bread. 'Flii'y n»>\er tire «»f this food, 
and it is amusiug to se.* the »* iij'erii'*s<. with which a 
parly will g-i‘t njiind a land, break, tludr l)n*ad into it, 
and then tlini-.f. their hutre liii'Toi’s info tin? niess. I 
h.'ne heard a man who ha<i been eating little eKe all 
his life, exclaim with a sigh of sineerity after licking 
hi-. “ I lei kooroot 1 hj- heaven, it is a good 

thing, koftrool I” 

If is chiefly in spring that the noinade Affghmins 
allow themselves th«> liiKury of fle-sh; they roast or 
make hroth of it, not luuing palatt's for th(‘ delicacies 
which art' imtcn in citic-. ,\t a feast, flu* master 
waits upon his guests, sees that their dishes are filled, 
and eneoiirag<*.s thiun fo <*at, handing ehoiee hits to 
the most fiivoun*«l p<*rsi>ns. Words are not wasted 
during tlie meal, the company a<ldri*ssing them.selves 
to the f’ootl s<‘t before lluun, with a gra\ity becoming 
the grand oeeupiitiou of life, and when they have 
qualified their meat with a hearty draught of water, 
and washed their hand.s, the ehlost man <»f the com- 
pany prays for ablcs.siug upon the ho.sf, to whielt the 
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rest say “ Aumeen ! — God bless him, and increase 
his store, Inshallah !” 

From Heraut to Largebur Kahreeze, the people 
who inhabit the country through which our road lay 
are of the Noorzye tribe ; between the latter place 
and Gunneemurgb, the country is chiefly occupied 
by Atchikzyes ; and then again on to Girishk, you 
meet Noorzyes. They arc fine-looking men, tall and 
stout, with clear brown complexions, black hair and 
eyes, and brilliantly white teeth, and wear an ap- 
pearance of great manliness and good humour. Some- 
times a man descrying our party from afar, would 
make for a point in the road, and there await us, to 
see who we were and leam the news, or to beg a 
blessing from the Syuds of Pishecn. f)ur patron, 
Muheen Shah, appeared to be knowm by every body, 
and when his (I may call them) adorei’s ran eagerly 
to his stirrup for a benediction, he patted them afiec- 
tionatcly on the head, with “ G od pi’osper you brother, 
and give you increase I” and such other expressions 
as were suited to their circumstances. 

All sorts of accidents and desires were submitted 
to the consideration of the Shah, and he prescribed 
for the different cases with much tact. “ God increase 
your store I” said he to a petitioner for his blessing j — 
“Inshallah! God is gracious,” was the answer, 
“but our two camels have been sick ever since 
spring, and Jandaud lies up there sick with the 
shaking fever ; do something for us I” — “ Sh6, she, 
good, good! we will say a ‘fatcheh,’ for Jandaud.”—' 
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“ Ho 1 Syud Moortcsa ! Syud Daoud ! a fatchch for 
Jandaud Khan I " — and gcttinff their horses together, 
they held up their palms while Muheen Shah mut- 
tered a prayer, reverentially stroking their beards 
when he had finished it. “ And the camels?” askc<l 
the suitor. “ Keep a good heart ! I swear to you that 
I lost my best camel not two weeks ago! it was 
fated 1 nusseeb kismut ! — but never despond; Ullah 
kuK'om dehl Ullah is merciful! it will bo well, 
Inshallahl” and with such homely consolation he 
comforted and dismissed his follower, who remained 
on the road-side after we had ridden on, to supplicate 
all blessings upon so good a man. 

From meeting so few people between Ileraut and 
Candahar, 1 was induced to ask our fiknids whence 
Shah Kainraun expected to get his parlihaiis. In 
the dilfiirent khails ol* the road, 1 was told, were 
many horses, and as friends to the royal cause would 
muster from all quarters, far and near, tlume would Ik* 
no great difficulty in getting togeth(ir a voluntr<>r 
levy of four or five thousand cavalry. 'I'he slatt*- 
inent was probably con’cct, tor during the last ei\il 
war in Affghaunistaun, large bodies of im'gular 
horse were frequently collectt'd on short notice*. 
Everyman is a soldier according to the tasliion «if 
the times ; he has a sword, if not a gun, jind ii’ he 
does not himself own a hoi*se, he <'au borrow one. 
It is easy to raise an ai-my in this coujilry, the tlilfi- 
culty is to keep it tog<‘thcr ; for if their wants an* 
not provided for, the soldiers soon betake themselves 
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to their homes, and frequently, when experiencing 
the best treatment, mere caprice will induce some of 
them to desert their standard and go over to the op- 
posite party. 

■Wliile I lay sick at Syud Muheen Shah’s house, 
my friend Karaumut Ali went to the city : on his 
return he gave me the following, 1 am sure, correct 
description of it : 

“ The city of Candahar is a third larger than 
Heraut. In shape it is a pai-allelogram, three thou- 
sand six hundred ordinary paces long, by eighteen 
hundred broad, and its length is north and south. 
The city is enclosed by a bastioned mud wall, on the 
ramparts of which three men can walk abrciust, and 
a ditch, lately made by the Sinlars, cncoinjiasses the 
entire extent of this. The depth of the ditch was 
about nine feet ; it was pai-tly dry, and in parts re- 
tained pools of water, which had run through the city 
into it. Water is conveyed into the town from a 
litth; distance by three canals ; this supply might bn 
cut oftj but there are many wells inside. In the 
south quainter of the town is a citadel of no great con- 
sequence } the city is nowhere commanded, but it is 
not on the whole a place of strength.” 

Provisions, ray friend said, were very plentiful and 
cheap, two broad and well supplied bazaars, according 
to his description, running across the city at right 
angles to each other, and meeting in the centre of it 
under a small domed square. Tlie Syud was lodged 
in a house with half-a-dozen Affghauus, at whose 
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dirtiness he expressed much disgust j and, to de- 
scribe the city, he said, “ You know what Heraut 
is 1 well then, imagine (if you can) a town and a peo- 
ple some degrees more filthy : — Tooff I — I spit upon 
the beards of such beasts: I shall never be clean 
again !” 

The city of Candahar being a third larger than 
Heraut, its population, if my calculation regarding 
the latter city be correct, may be rated at sixty thou- 
sand souls. Wo could not procure accounts of the 
produce of the country, but were told that the Sirdars 
had resumed all the lands which had been hehl in 
teool under the royal government, and that they 
('xacted us much as they could fi’om the cultivators. 
IJy taxes, and by opprcssing all classes of peojdc, 
they wiire sai<l to collect annually one hundred 
thousand gold ducats, which are cfjual to about 
.i'50,0()0. 

The climate of Candahar is not so good as that of 
the country about Heraut, for in summer the heat is 
much greater, and in winter more rain than snow 
falls : but still the place is esteemed healthy. As in 
J\'rsia, the inhabitants of Affghaunistaun can easily 
change their climate. In summer many of the Can- 
daharees make a journey of two or three days to th<! 
hills of 'I’oIki, where it is always deliciously cool. 

The finest fruits and vegetables arc grown in the 
iieighbourhood of Caruhdiar: among the fruits, the 
pomegranahis are especially esteemed. Were this 
city the seat of a just govtTnmcnt, it would he the 
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centre of a larf^e circle of rich cultivation. The soil 
is good, and water abundant, and though the cultiva- 
tors were oppressed by the rebel Sirdars, still it was 
apparent from the cheapness of grain at Candahar 
that much was raised. Wo required no stronger 
proof of the Sirdars’ misrule, than the circumstance 
of Shall Kamraun being desired. He certainly was 
no Noorshewan, yet w(‘ met few who, on being told 
that he was coming, did not e.xprcss a hope that ho 
would bestir himself, and add a iirayer for his success 
against the zaalim* usiuqiers. 

On the last day of the Syud’s stay at Candahar, 
he saw the Sirdars ride into the city. 'I'htiy had 
lost some men in battle with the Sheah Hazaurehs, 
and hastily made peace with them, on hearing that 
the Shah was about to march from Heraut. He d('- 
scribed them as “ portly, richly dressed, but vulgar- 
looking men, who rode their horses stiffly in order to 
appear consequential.” — Their troops were all called 
in, courici*s were sent toCaubul, as well as to their par- 
tisans in the country round, and orders were given to 
put their artillery (six or eight good guns) into the 
best state. It w'as moreover said that instructions had 
been issued to iirevent any traders from proceeding 
with their merchandise to Heraut, lest Kamraun 
should seize them, and by thus enriching himself bo 
better able to prosecute the war. A similar order, 
we heard, was about to be issued by Kamraun, when 
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we were on the point ot‘ leaving Ileraut ; — a sa<l in- 
stance of the opinion that the l>eHigt*rent powers en- 
tertained of each other, and a very satire on the 
fortune of jmnees. 

On the same day the Syiid was ‘iini>-ularly aeeosted 
in tlic bazaar of (.'audahar 1)\ an AH’uhami, who 
would insist upon it that iny friend was an iMiropean, 
and lately arriv<>d from Hokliara. 1 1»‘ onI_\ ^-ot rid of* 
th<; fellow by treatin/i' him as though he fhoujiht him 
crazy, and indeiMl it argued want of sj'iiMi in 
the man to take a p<’rson <tf my friend’s <-onipIe\ion 
for a Ferin<re<‘. It was evident that (he Indian who 
had endeavonrt‘d to ml) n.-’ at Ileraiil, had \i'.ite«i 
Candahar, and rep<irted our int.ende<l eominj*', and 
that the man who aeeosted the Synd, had been im- 
jw'rfeetly inibrmed of the story reii-;iniin<r n-. W hen 
Muluiou Shah was toiil of the eir(*mii->t.tnee, he myed 
the <>xpediency of eontiimin^ our jonriiev, and an old 
Doorraunco noblcnnan, whose knllali was elose to 
Syud Muheen’s, (Munsoor Khanof liouourabh* fame,) 
being tohl in eonlideneo of my being tlu'n*, advised 
my making no longer slay than m‘<-essar\, l(*st the 
Sirdars sbouhl ln*ar of my arrival, ami eanse me to be 
<lctained or ill-treat<‘<l. 

'i'bere could 1«* lillh* reason to doubt (Ih; sine<*rity 
of Munsoor Khan’s advH*e, for his own brother liiul 
been murdertid by the rebel <-liiel!s, in violation of 
their pledg<*d wor<l, and hehimsell' had siilfere«l many 
indignities at. tlmir hands. Infirm and impoveri.shed, 
the old noble maintained his loyalty, and spurning 
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their offers of favour as the price of blood, in the 
midst of adversity, preserved that true dignity of 
which the worst fortune cannot deprive an honest 
man. 

Munsoor Khan, if my recollection serves me 
aright, was the nobleman selected by Zeraaun Shah 
as his ambassador to the court of Persia, and very 
worthily, it is said, did ht; discharge his office. Wo 
heard frequent mention of his name, and it was al- 
ways coupled with term.s of regard ; nor do I remem- 
ber any trait of the Aifghaun character w'hich struck 
me more pleasingly, than the dtjvotcd fidelity with 
which the Khan’s vassals seemed to cling to their 
mtistcr in his adversity. 

Men such as the younger brothers of Futteh 
Khan, who possessing neither principle nor talent, 
found themselves suddenly raised to great power 
which they had no certainty <jf retaining, were not 
likely to look much b(!yond their immediate intercists ; 
and, a(*cordingly, we sec that they employed every 
means to enrich themsclv<!s, at the expense of those 
who had been thrown into their power. Such con- 
duct, they were probably able to foresee, could only 
lead to a strong niaction of feeling in favour of the 
royal family, and therefore they sought to crush those 
influential men who were disposed to restore the 
Suddozye dynasty ; but though by murder and rapine 
they removed some, and weakened others of the 
chiefs whom they feared, among the nobility gene- 
rally they met with a spirit of hereditary pride and 
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deep-rooted attaebment to old institutions, which re- 
solutely opposed itself to their usurpation ; and in- 
stances of devoted fealty to the Suddozye family arc 
recorded of Doorrauneo chiefs, which call to mind 
the unflinching and generous loyalty of those gallant 
gentlemen of our own nation, who engaging in the 
long Tuifortunate cause of the Stuarts, sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes rather than acknowledge the 
authority of those whom they considered usurpers of 
their place. 

Among the many names thus distinguished, I re- 
member hearing that of Munsoor Khan’s brother 
above alluded to, Mucksood Khan, who, well blown 
as a loyal and influential nobleman, was marked out 
for destruction by the Candahar Sirdars, but who, 
the soul of honour himself) believed the rebelN when 
they swore not to injure him, and trusting him- 
self in their hands, w'as basely plundered and de- 
prived of life by them. And of old Munsoor 
Khan himself, who when caiTicd before the Sir- 
dars, and told that he should be tortured if he 
did not declare his wealth, answered them by scorn- 
fully asking how much malice they could wreak upon 
his limbs, crippled as they were by wounds and ag<’, 
and told them that ho had expended his ri<;hes, as 
became a nobleman, on his soldiers, and in roliiwiiur 
the needy ; then remembering his brother, the (dd 
Khan raised himself, and fearlessly upbraitled the 
usurpers with their cruel trcacheiy, and told them 
that they were a curse on the land, whom God 
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would soon remove, and follow with his vengeance 
for their wickedness ; — and they were awed, and 
daied not hurt him, but, aflPeeting to laugh scorn- 
fully, let him go, because, as they said, he was the 
old soldier Munsoor Khan, — that is, privileged. 

On the eve of our departure, when Muheen Shah 
came to my bed to propose continuing our journey 
on the morrow, I felt far from equal to the under- 
taking ; but he expressed himself so anxiously, that 
I agreed to attempt it. Tlutrc was reason in what 
my friend urged, — that as I had made some stay at 
Hcraut avowedly an Englishman, th(i Sirdars, if 
they heard of my living incog, at his house, would 
fancy that my journey was in some way connected 
with the king’s affairs. “ And do not fancy,” added 
he, in a low tone, “ that your Ixung here can long 
remain a secret; there is Syud Syfbo, my own 
brother-in-law, if no one else would, 1 do not know 
that ho would not infonn against me, if he thought 
it would serve his interests to do so. Salub ! you 
do not know my countrymen ; on such an occasion 1 
would not trust ray own brother.” 

In order to give his relative an interest in my 
welfare, Syud Muheen bought a horse from him, for 
which he engaged to ])ay on his return from Ilin- 
doostan. “ lie knows now,” argued the Shah, 
“ that our nusseebs are bfmnd together, so for his 
own sake ho will be ciireful not to injure us : he 
must not, however, sec that 1 doubt him, or have 
any complaint against him, (though I have, as I 
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will tell you another time ;) — ^we will talk him fair 
now, but when I get to Pisheen, see if I do not 
play him a trick. Inshallah I I can throw dust into 
a man’s eyes as well as another.” 

Syud Syfoo, it was frequently made evident by 
his manner, could not get the better of his prejudice 
against my companions : he had assured himself that 
the Persian and the Lahoree were Shcahs, for they 
went about the Soonnee forms in so slovenly a man- 
ner, that I could have detected them myself ; and 
though he could never catch Karaunmt Ali tripping, 
he took it for granted that he w’as of the heretical 
sect also ; moreover, the man w’as a hypocrite 
as well as a bigot ; he felt that my friend saw into 
his character, and hated him for his acuteness. For 
me “ the sword of religion” latterly affected the 
warmest regal’d, and when I took leave of him, he 
prayed that I might become a Mohumraudau. I 
did not believe that his wish had even sincerity to 
recommend it, and we had so many times come to 
the conclusion that he was an arrant rascal, that I 
did not feel in the least degree obliged to him ; but, 
politician as I had become, I thanked him for his 
consideration, and bade him adieu as though ho had 
been one of the best men in the world. 

We mai’chcd fi’om Ghoondeo Munsoor Khan on 
the 10th of November; our own party, two Syuds 
of Pisheen (the one a friend, and the other a 
follower of Mxdiccn Shah), and a Khanchisad, or 
home-bred slave, half negro half Afighaun, who 
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called our host master. We had given two of our 
horses and some money for three camels, which 
carried our baggage and the Lahorec. Muhcen 
Shah lent one of his horses to Karaumut Ali, and 
mounted me upon a Chahargoosht, or four-eared* 
Bokhara pony, a stout shaggy animal, not unlike a 
a bear, which had been trained to a quick and easy 
amble. We made a short march of .sixteen niih’s to 
the Dooree river, in the bed of which there wa.s 
much good water. Five mile.s on the road was the 
brook Arghestaun, the water of which i.-^ I'anied lor 
its excellence. Ahmud Shah Doorraunot', wt: wej*e 
assured, would (hank no other when he wjis at Can- 
dahar, and by his orders it had been weighed in a 
scale with other waters, and proved to be far lighter 
than any of them. 

11th. — Tliii*ty-one mih's to Kullah Fubiollah. 
After three miles, we got upon the road coming from 
Cundahar, near to Lylee Mujno(»n, a high rock, 
under which there is a sjjring (d* water. Scjnm ac- 
count for the name of this rock, by asxirting, that 
“ tliat ornament (jf frantic lovers, the heart-consumed, 
anguish-pierced Mujnoon,” threw him.-*elf from its 
peak, in order to convince the father of “ the ICmpnfss 
in the dominion of loveliuc.s.s, Lyhu', the h(*art-ra- 
vishcr,” that he was really in lovix Tlujy assert 
that he fell upon his logs, and that where lu‘ light<‘d 
the spring gushed ; but there arc otluire again, who, 


* So called, because tlie aiilmaTb ears are usually slit iii two. 
11 2 
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presuming on their college education, treat the story 
as an idle tradition, and go so far as even to doubt 
whether Mujnoon was ever in this part of the coun- 
try. There, however, as our friend’s friend acutely 
remarked, stands the I’ock, and at its foot the spring, 
and a man may believe just as much or as little of the 
talc as ho feels inclined to. 

Kullah Fut, or Put-oollah (for the Affghauns ge- 
nerally use p for/), is a mud fort, situated in a broad 
bai'e valley, four miles beyond a narrow line of hills, 
called Gautee, which run nearly parallel with the 
range of Khojeh Amrauu. The Noorzyes who inha- 
bited the Ibrt, Muheen Shah warned us as we were 
riding up, were a set of groat Namrauds (Anglicij 
blackguards), whom it would be well to have nothing 
to say to ; and his wonls were shortly verified, for a 
man of the crowd which assembh'd round us to hear 
the news and sell necessaries, began to quarrel with 
him about the price of something. Words ran very 
high till our friend, linding that his opponent’s voice 
was the loudest, and that as a stranger he was fight- 
ing at disadvantage, turaed to the crowd, and hold- 
ing up his hands, exclaimed, “ Very well ! very well I 
I say not a word more! but please God, you will 
sec some accident befall that man before eight days. 
Only wait eight days ! Inshallah Taullah ! the curse 
of tSyud Muheen Shah will not go to the wind. In- 
shallah Taullah !” and then he turned away, mutter- 
ing, and looking as black as possible. 

This very much altered the state of affairs, for 
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tiese men well knew the name of our patron, though 
they had not till then been acquainted with his per- 
son, and they sought to pacify him. The quarrellcr 
attempted to keep up his high tone, but he pre- 
sently slunk away on seeing the turn that the matter 
had taken. Muheen Shah for a time indignantly 
refused to listen to those who now crowded round 
him, with endeavours to appease his anger. He 
wore the appearance of a deeply injured pennon, and 
would only answer their apologies by quic'tly r<‘pt‘at- 
ing, “No, no; say nothing! say nothing! only wait 
eight days.” At last the offender was brought be- 
tween two of his friends to ask ])ardon, and when he 
had humbly cried “ TobiC* (pcccavi), Muh<*en Shah 
suffered himself to be cntnuited, and took off the 
anathema, gravely 'congratulating the man njiou his 
timely submission, and warning him not tf* trust his 
tongue again in a dispute with a Syud of Sha- 
deezye. 

We here witnessed another instance of tIujM* 
pie’s crcdxxlity. A woman with a swxjlhui arm eatm* 
in the evening to Muhoen],Shah to be exirxjd, when In* 
spat upon the limb, and muttered something, order- 
ing her to remain quiet and do no work. 'I’ln* next 
morning the woman came with a jdate of raisins as a. 
thanks-offering to our friend, saying that the swelling 
was reduced, and that she felt much hxxttcr. M uhe(>n 
Shah magnanimously refused to accept the raisins, 
but he took all the credit of the cure, and the woman 
went away blessing him. 
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We could not fail to observe that there was a con- 
siderable portion of cunning mixed up with the Shah’s 
superstition, and I was sorry to remark it, for I felt 
so much obliged to the man, that I wished to consider 
him above the mean immoralities, a disposition for 
which I am now inclined to think all Asiatics imbibe 
with their mother’s milk. I regretted the discovery 
also on a selfish principle, for if you happen to see 
one of your best friends impose upon another, it is 
difficult to exclude from your mind a lurking doubt 
of his perfect sincerity towai*ds youi-sclf. However 
a second, more j>owoifully selfish, feeling interfered 
to prevent our laying the first one too much to heart j 
we profited too Widl by our patron’s conduct to feel 
beyond measure disgusted at it, and in all things re- 
lating to his treatment of us, he was, to use the 
prmse of the Lahorcc, not a man, but a Ferishtah, a 
very angel of a man. 

12th. — As we were shivering round a fire in our 
poosteons, an hour before sunrise, an old graybeard, 
with a fresh, golden-pippin sort of complexion, came 
up and laughed at us for looking so cold. He told 
us that he was a native of the hills of Toba, where 
the snow lay for five months in the year, and where 
in summer the water was so cold, that you could not 
take a long draught of it. He was ninety years old, 
he said, and had lately married his third wife, and he 
talked as if there was no likelihood of his dying for 
the next fifty years. 

From Kullah Putoollah wc rode across the valley 
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twenty-four miles to Chokee, a small spring of good 
water, at the entrance of the Khojoh Amnmu hills. 
After we had travelled six miles, Syud i\Iuheon led 
us off the road some little distance, to .show us an 
extraordinary excavation, called Bhoulee Klian-e- 
Aulum, or the Well of the Lord of the World. A 
passage some eight or ten feet broad, and two hun- 
dred paces in extent, was cut down through hard 
gravelly earth, to a circular ehaiiilx'r of if I recoIh*<-t 
right, about t\vont,y-on<i lliet diuuieler, which had 
been sunk perpendicularly, like; a well, to a depth of 
perhaps one hundred feet below flic .surfa(‘{‘. From 
this level a small w'cll had been dug, in which fh«‘re 
was water at the depth of thiiiy teiit, and whi<-h we 
were told was often used by this shepherds, who, in 
different parts of this plain, have dug otlier wells 
from which to water their sheep. 

Who Khan-c-Aulum w'a.s, it docs not app(*ar. Lik(j 
the King of Bohemia, he is <le.'.cril»ed as “ a certain 
king,” who was marching at the head of a largt; army ; 
arriving at this spot very thirsty, and Ix'iiig un- 
able to got any thing to drink, Im onh'red a half, uml 
commanded thsit wratcr should lu* found wliih» he 
slept; upon which the troops set to work, and I.i- 
boured so strcnuously, that a gobhft of water wa.s 
presented to ** The Lord of the World ” on his 
awakening. It was a valltiy of wond<u’s, fi)r wc wen; 
shown a rocky hill in the distance, whence, on a cer- 
tain night every year would couio the sound of .sharp 
firing of musketry, and groajis like tlnise of d\ iiig 
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men, sounds wWeh, whatever they were, were not 
mortal. 

Ten miles on the road from Kullah Putoollah, 
we crossed the dry bed of the Kudunny, which holds 
water only in winter and spring, and towards sunset 
we arrived at the foot of the Khojeh Amraun hills. 
We all felt inclined to halt at the spring, except 
Muheen Shah, who said that we must get on as far 
as possible that night, so as to pass a police station 
before light on the next day’s march ; and accord- 
ingly we rode on. 

The Khojeh Amraun hills are a broad range, 
which rise gi'adually above each other to the main 
lino. The first ai*e very low, and the highest have 
no great altitude. From Chokco spring to the foot 
of the main range, a distance of about four miles, 
our road was on a gradual ascent, and it was bordered 
by many little dells, in which grew kliunjuck trees 
and many shrubs. “ In spring,” said Muheen Shah’s 
friend, “ it is Behhkt hero (Paradise) ; the snow 
melts into clear rills, and a light cool air is always 
blowing, to bear to you the fragrance of a thousJind 
odours from the shrubs and flowers which cover the 
hills.” We were too weary to applaud this poetical 
description, having ridden without food all day j and 
Syud Muheen led on without the least regard to our 
fatigue. Wo crossed the highest ridge by a steep 
and nan’ow but short ascent, and then, descending 
leisurely two and a half or three miles, by a rocky 
and winding path, halted for the night at a spot where 
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the road opened out between the rocks. Wc made 
a blazing fire of sticks, upon which we placed the 
trunk of a tree, and then, making a frugal meal of 
bread and water, betook ourselves to a comfortable 
slumber. The camels, which were up w'ith us at 
Chokee, did not arrive till within an hour of mid- 
night, so diflSicult was the path to them. 

Very early the next rooming, IVIuheon Shah 
made us march on, in order that we might escape 
particular notice at the dreaded station. It \\;)> t-ix 
miles, by a broad good road, to the outlet »if the hill-, 
where, at a post called Chook<*e Shunihlioo klian, 
we were stopped by a party of the l*ishcen Hakim’s 
men, and ordered to pay duty upon our camid-loafls. 
It was now sunrise, so that jMuheen Shah’s ohjeef in 
hurrying us on had been Irustratcd; hut he kiu'w 
what was to be done in such a case, therefon' de- 
siring me to w’rap my poostcen about me, and sit 
apart, so as to let it appear that I was unwell, he -ef 
himself to make friends with the collectors of cii-- 
toms, and when he had said a lattdush lor <»n(>, and 
spoken encouraging things to tlu' otheu-s, he told 
them that he was in an extraordinary hurry, and 
begged that they would not d(‘tain his camels, 'i'lui 
beasts, he protested, were only laden with pom<>gra- 
nates, which he was going to take to th(‘ I lakim at, 
Quetta; the horsc-merchauts were anxiously waiting 
his arrival, as it was time they should bo on the road 
to India, and ho had much to do before starting, ive. 
My companions, ho said, were return pilgrim.s, 1 a 
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lad of Heraut, son to Syud somebody’s friend, and 
veiy sick with the yellow complaint, as they might 
see ; and to make a long story short, he gave them 
a bribe, and they let us pass. 

Pive miles to the right of this post, was visible 
the castle of the Hakim of these trustworthy fellows, 
Abdoollah Khan Atchickzye ; a man so notorious 
for his villany, that (according to the Shah’s idea) 
there was no reason to entertain the slightest scruple 
of conscience for ha\iug cheated him. 

Ten miles from the outlet of the hills, our road 
entered a jungle of tamarisk wood, which runs far up 
the Pisheen valley : through this we rode six miles 
to a river called Lora, which comes from Burshorc, 
as stated by Mr. Elphinstone. The water of this 
stream was rather muddy, ami lay in a <le(’p bed of 
soft crumbling earth. Wo cros,scd whore the water 
was about three feet deep, and rode four miles 
beyond, to ShMeezye, the khail of the best families 
of the Syuds of Pisheen. 

Our coming was observed when we were at some 
distance from the khail, and all the Syuds who 
happened to be at home came out to welcome us. 

There were twenty or more men, and a crowd of 
fine children, who discontinued their sports when wc 
dismoimted from our horses, and stood in a body 
ircspectfully behind their elders. 

Gravity being considered a great sign of wisdom 
in these countries, there was no lively expression of 
pleasure at the meeting, but much ceremonious 
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salutation, solemn repetition of inquiries after 
healths, and hugging ; which being duly over, Syud 
Muheen walked to a small enclosure, within which 
was the grave of his deceased elder brother, where 
he stood some time in prayer. After his devotion 
had been accomplished, he introduced us to his 
younger brother, and then led us to the court of his 
own residence, within which he pitched a small tent 
for our accommodation. I need scarcely add, that wo 
received hospitable treatment as long as wc re- 
mained here. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Khojeh Amraun, Speen Taizho, and Toba hills— Valley of Pisheen— 
Shorawuck and Shorarood — Inhabitants of Pisheen — History of the 
Shsideezye, Hyderzye, and Kerbolah Syuds — Affghaun social life— 
Personal narrative during a sojourn at Pisheen. 

The range of hills named by Mr. Elphinstono 
Khojeh Amraun, or rather that portion of it which is 
visible from the valley of Pisheen, runs N.N.E. and 
S.S.W. We crossed it by what is termed the Koz- 
huck cotul, four miles to the left of which, viewed 
from Pisheen, is another similar pass, called Rog- 
hanee ; and again, six miles to the left of lloghancc 
cotul, is the pass of Ghwozhe, which comes- through, 
not over, the hills, and is passable by any thing. 

This range has three names. Speen Taizhe, 
Khojeh Amraun, and Toba. The centre, or Khojeh 
Amraun division, extends from a point twelve miles 
to the right, or north-north-eastward, of Kozhuck 
cotul, to another point about twenty-eight miles to 
the left of it. The Speen Taizhe division runs to 
the south-south-westward of Khojeh Amraun, twenty- 
four miles, when the range ends in sand. Where 
the Khojeh Amraun division ends (twelve miles) on 
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the right of Kozhuck eotul, the hills take the name 
of Toba, with which they run up a hundred and 
sixty miles, to Murgha in Bukhteeauree countrj*. 
They first, according to my information, go through 
the country inhabited by the Noorzyes Ahmud 
Khan ; but I confess that I am not certain about the 
course of these hills beyond Pishcen, as I do not 
know where either the Noorzyes Ahmud Khan or 
the Murgha Bukhteeaurecs are seated. At best, a 
traveller across this countiy must feel much uncer- 
tainty in laying down chains of mountains from 
native report. The land is covered with irregular 
hills, to almost every peak or turn of which tin* 
people give a separate name, and it is only by 
learning that several parallel roub's come* to c-otuls 
about the same line, that you may presume them to 
cut a connected range. When I was seeking iuibr- 
mation in Pisheen, I was entreated not to appear 
curious about the countiy, but to wait for Syud 
somebody, who would join us on the march, who 
knew all the hills in Khorassaun. This person (if 
there was such a person) did not join us, and it was 
not till after our arrival in Ilindoostan, that 1 
obtained the latter part of the information which 
has been given above. 

Every body gave the same account of the climate 
of Toba. Between the long and severe wintere 
which the inhabitants ot these hills experience, they 
enjoy a very delicious climate : the tojis of the hills 
are table-lands, which arc greatly cultivated by 
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means of the ■water which springs every where in 
abundance ; one enthusiastic resident of this part of 
the country, in describing it said, that even if there 
was not water there, the very air would raise the 
crops. 

The valley of Pisheen, or as it is sometimes called 
Pisheng, is formed by the Khojeh Amraun range, 
and another nearly parallel but scanty line called 
Ajmm, which divides it from the province of Shaul. 
The valley is thirty miles broad, and twice that dis- 
tance in length, and apparently is high land between 
Bui-shorc and Shorawuck, for at both of these places 
wc heard great accounts of the cultivation, while the 
water of the river which runs down Pisheen, lies in 
so deep a bed, that it cannot well be raised for the 
purposes of agriculture. 

Lora is the Pushtoo for river. The Pisheen lora, 
as stated by Mr. Elphinstone, has its rise at a spot 
called Tubbye, above Burshorc, which is a small fer- 
tile tract at the head of the Pisheen valley. The 
stream has the name of Aub-e-Burshore during its 
course from Tubbye to the end of the district j there 
it receives the water of the Soorkaub, a stream of the 
same size, and flows on down the valley with the 
name of Lora, or, the river. 

The khail of Shadeezye is built on the bank of 
another lora, which rises at a place called Sex-c-aub, 
ten miles to the southward of the town of Quetta. It 
comes up to Hyderzyo khail, then turning, flows 
down past Sh&dcezye, four miles ^ or so below which 
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it joins the Pishecn lora, and the united streams flow 
on past Slioraw uck and Shorarood, one hundred and 
twenty miles, into an aub-istaada, or lake, described 
as ciglit miles in circuit. 

iShorawuck and Shorarood arc two districts about 
twenty miles distant from each other, which, being 
well irrigated by the watt'rs of' tin* lora, are greatly 
cultivated nith wheat, barley, and bajra, of which 
grain, of the last e>j)eciall\, many camel-loads are 
yearly ('xported 1o K»'laute-e Xuftscer, Pisheen, &c. 
When lh(> siiow mell^ and riiiin from the mountains 
in spring, tin* loras, after llH>ir junetion, form a deep 
and rapid .dream. The, lake which reccive.s their 
waters appiKirs lo be on tin* boriler of the sandy de- 
sert ; it decrear.e,s much in mzc during the hot months, 
but it is lUHiU* dry. A young Syud, who t(»ld me 
that be bad spent scMral days tbunt shooting wild 
finvl with ball, said, “ The lake* is dcej» at flood 
(spring) lime, but the wind drinks so niueb water, 
that a man doc','. not know how much H()ws to it then, 
and at other limes flu* eulfi\ators draw ihe water off 
befbnj it reaches the lak(‘.” 

I^isbeeu is inhabited by 'for I’ereens, by different 
families of Sjud.s, and a few niausayehs, or natura- 
lized .strangers. Situated between the wtill-tiuUivated 
district.s of Burshore and Shoraw uck, tlus J*ishecngees 
can be easily supplitul with grain from either quarter; 
\et still the Tereens enllivate portions of the valley 
by nuians of canant ami rain water. Both tlu'y and 
the Syuds possess flocks of sheep, which thrive, as 
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elsewhere, upon very little. T'ormerly the Syuds of 
Pisheen held the best part of the valley in j&ee 
tenure, but the rebel Sirdars resumed all the crown 
grants, in spite of the remonstrances, nay threats, of 
the holy men, and the latter now occupy themselves 
rather with commerce than with agriculture. 

The far-famed Syuds of Pisheen are divided into 
three classes : the Shadeezye, Hyderzye, and Ker- 
bolah-e. The ShMeezyes call themselves the first, 
though I imagine the Hyderzyes make as much of 
themselves ; but neither admit the Kerbolah-ees to 
any thing like an equality ; for as the credit of their 
supernatural virtues is valuable, they are anxious to 
share it with as few as possible. The following ac- 
count of these esteemed men was extracted by my 
friend Karaumut Ali from the Tuarikh-c-khan Je- 
han-e. The Syud’s own traditional account differs 
somewhat from it, but as neither is true, the discre- 
pancy is of no great consequence. 

Kyse, Ahd-ool ResJieed, or “ the slave of the 
Deity,” is looked up to by the Affghauns as the 
ancestor to whom they owe their conversion to Islam j 
and they say that Mbhummud, charmed with his zeal 
and gallantry in the cause, gave him the title of 
“ Buthan-e Islam,” or the keel of the faith,” 
whence is supposed to have been derived the word 
Puthan, the name by which Affghauns are designated 
in Hindoost^n. 

Fifth in generation from Kyse Abd-ool Reshecd, 
descended Haroon. He was a fakecr, a poor devout 
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man, who possessed one goat and one daughter, and 
subsisted chiefly upon what he got in the chase. 

One day that Haroon was out hunting as usual, 
four Wullec Oollah (that is, friends of God, or holy 
men) having with them a lad, came to the tent. 
His daughter “ was a girl of understanding, who had 
been well brought up,” and she hastened to welcome 
the strangers in her fathex-’s name, baked a cake for 
their- immediate refi’cshmcnt, and kilh'd the goat to 
dress it for their dinner. At even time Ilaroon re- 
turned from the cha‘i(‘, empty-handed and \\eari('<l, 
but he blessed his fortune when ho Ibund who had 
comti under the shelter of his tent ; he praised his 
daughter for her good conduct, them, forgetting his 
fatigm*, s(it himself assiduously to wait upon bin 
gxiests, washing their hands, and scr\ing (hem at 
meat, &.c. and at night, w’hen they retired to ivst, luj 
gave them up his own covei'ing. 

The next morning’, wh<‘n the holy men wito nlsmt 
to depart, Haroon frankly told them his X’ireiiin- 
stances; that tluM’o I’emainexl to him in tlui woild 
but one thing, — his daughter ; but hi' declared that 
rather than allow men of tlieir eharaetcr to leave his 
door without a pi'esent, he would give them that 
daughter, whom they might sell, or thi'inselves retain 
as a slave. 

(’harmed with the gootl man’s disintei'csti'dness, 
the Wullec Oollah expressi'd their lietenuination to 
rewju’d him for it. His daughtoi', they said, they 
would max-ry to the lad who "was with them, a youtli 
von. II. I 
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of holy origin, by name Syud Doorjamaul, and they 
there made good their words. When they took 
leave of the young couple, they blessed tlu*ia witli 
all the virtues to which their descendants now lay 
claim, and they foretold that seven children should 
be the issue of the marriage, who should inherit their 
properties, and be widely known as the Saadzyc* for 
posterity) of the Syud, and from a corru])tion of thin- 
word, or from shadee, signifying marriage, the head 
khail of these descendants was nanie<l Shiuh'ezye. 

The Syuds of Hyderzye khail deri\e their name 
from one Syud Hydcr, who wont out from the head 
quartere; therefore it is fiiir to suppos<‘ that lhe\ are 
as highly gifted as the generality of their eonnevioiin 
at Shadeezye. 1 say the generality, beeau.-e ihoiurh 
Syud Doorjamaul’s \irtue is supposed to run uioie or 
loss througli all the family, it is jmlged to dwell with 
greatest potency ill the persims of t}H^ ehlers, and the 
femily in the direct lino of tlescent claim the eluef 
exercise of it. 

Tlio origin of the Korbolah Syuds is thus denerihed 
in the book from which the aho\<* iidonnafioii wa-< 
extracted. When tlu* Wullee Oollah wt'rc* ahouf to 
take leave of Haroon, they told him fiiat under a 
certain tree, on a certain road, he would lind a ehihl, 
which htul been then; c.\])osed to <-hauee:* the 

* This relates to a Mip<‘rstitimis rustoia which in puriH of 

the Kast. Sometimes a parent whost* diihl will not thn\e, nr wlm, 
perhaps, has lost s(‘vc*rai ehildreii smressi\rly, det uli*'* that un eul fat** 
attend him, and fearing thorcihre the death of the adaiit, he (*xposrH 
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foundling they said, was a Syud, and they directed 
Haroon to adopt and cherish it, and call its name 
Kerholah ; tluai, it is said, they predicted much good 
fortune to him and the child, and departed in a very 
mystc'rious manner. 

I'lic Shudeezye Syuds affc(.‘t not to be \cry sure 
about the last .section of the above hlstoiy, nor an' 
they content with that ]>ai*t, of it which relates to 
Iht'inselvc.s in particular, for they <'fiiitend that they 
can trace tlahr de.sccnt from llu' martyr IIo'i<<*iu 
thnaigli Syud OrK-rjamaul, who, they kUs, was one of 
lour brothi'i's, l)oor-*jamaul, l)ot>r-jelaul, Door»ka- 
maul, ami Door-delail. Door-jelaul is tluj man 
wi<lely known as Syud ,fclauloo<ldeen Bokhan't*, who 
ros(! to lame at Bokhara, and afU'rwards st'tth'd in 
the city of Ooch, whore he died ami was buried. 

I lis genealogy is tracer! from llossein; but, aeeonl- 
ing to all that 1 can galluT from some of the mo^t 
<*at<‘<'mt‘<l Sooinuic writr'i’s, he had only one brother, 
which is rather again.st the Pi.'.heeii Syud’.s claim. 

It is very diflicuU to get at the truth of a .story 
which is thought go<»d r'mmgli to be adopted by se- 
veral parties, fm* m> one scruples to alter the cireuin- 

It, ill fill' that Mina* inon* fortuna'** piiitai \mI1 IimiK iipun and 
.idtijil it. I iiiumiiH* that \<'ry Ihw Moimniiaiidaii'* wnwld hi sitatr tt» 
art till* )Mtt of th(* f!;tH>d S.itiiaiitan to an intaiit thus r.ist out. \\i> 
kiirw an old Indian Syud at Mt'ditd ulio had ailojiti'd atouudlnt|ii; ftoy, 
ami h(* ront{)laiu(*d that tin* tathi'r, MMaiip; his sou •'rown into a tint* 
yonnir man, iiad dirlaitsl hinisidt', aud was i'niitinuai)y ondravouriii*' to 
irrover hi^ ouii ihshuud Idood. 

* 'rill* worti Door (I’rail^ |»n*lixrcl to th(wihc)\r naim's, is a f’awuii- 
iti* trim of honour witii tho Atiglmuiis. 

1 y 
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stances of it to serve a special purpose or a prejudice, 
and what one knave writes, twenty fools copy. A 
Soonnee who traced his aneestiy up to some IVor* 
or other, whom he wished to prove related to Syud 
Jelaulooddeen, showed me a clumsily d(^vis^‘d I’on.'lif- 
nameh,t which deduced the origin of the Syud frnin 
Hossein’s son Ali Asghur, who was kilK'<l wIkmi lie 
was but six months old; and when I happened to 
apply to an Indian Sheah Moolla for information, he 
said, “ All that I know about Ihui Jelaulooddi'en i', 
that on the eighth day of the month Mohurnini,! we 
give breakfests, when before each piU’son is placed a 
sweet milk cake, some radishes, ginger, onions, iiiinf, 
cheese, sw'eetmeats, and a basin of mutton broth ; 
then, as we cat, w’e invoke curses upon him, and hi'> 
father, and his father’s father, and ujion all (ini <lou- 
of the same faith who came iM'liiro and aller him ; 
and upon all those who did follow, do llillow, and 
will follow them ; and to evoiy curse that one in- 
vokes, the rest cry, ‘ Benh had! may it be wor-e 
than that I and bo it upon him who echoes it nof, or 
who feels sick at hearing it I’ ” 

Ask a Sheah if Jelaulooddeen was nol, a Syud, ho 
answers, “Yes, in the line of Jailer the liar, to wliieh 
hangs the following tale; When Iluzrut lmaum.i>. 


jt The head of a religious sect. | Pcdigh-i.. 

t The annivcisary of the day on which Ahhas the hrtitliei of Ali. 
fell a martyr at Kcrbolah. The Sliealhs on this d.i) hrejikf.ists tu 
commemorate his sufferings, and vent their spleen upon the who 
caused them. 
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Hussan Uskeree was at the death of his father de- 
clared Imaum, his younger bi'Other Jaffer disputed 
the title with him ; upon which it was agreed that 
they should seek a Hookum* at the shrine of Huzrut 
All. They went together to the tomb of the saint, 
and separately addressed the following salutation to 
him ; — ‘ Ussalonmo Aleikn Yah Alt Ibi-e TJbbee 
Taulih !* Peace be upon you, O Ali the son of 
Aboo Taulib. To which a voice from the tomb an- 
swered — ‘ Wo Aleikooni Salaam Yah Inxaam-e 
Hussan Uskemi! And upon you be peace, O 
Imaum Hussan Uskeree !’ This settled the question, 
and from that day .Tafter bore the name of “Kuzzaub,’^ 
the liar. Soonneos name him Jaffer-e-Tuwwaub, 
Jaffer the penitent, and are not ashamed to trace 
their descent from him ; but the Shcahs altogether 
deny his legitimacy, and when it docs not suit them 
to allow a Syml’s pedigree, they ingraft it upon Jaf- 
fer Knzzaub’s family tree. 

However, the reputation of Syud Jolaulooddocn is 
too well establislu'd to be much shnktm by such as- 
saults, and as he belongs to the strongest party, the 
greater number of Molnnninudans are bound to be- 
li(‘ve the following account of him. 

The original name of Huzrut Syud Jelaulooddeen 
liokhareis Ullah iSirrahoo,t was Syud Hosscin. 
Jelaulooddeen signifies emirumt in religion, and was 
the title given him on account of his cxci'lleuce. In 

^ 111 this sense, a decisHin by oraele. 

' 1 ' The hUssetl Syud Jelaulooddeen of Bokhara ; may God sanctify 
the place of his rest ! 
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his youth, the Prophet (upon whom the hif^host 
blessing and the most perfect peace) appeared to him 
in a dream of the night, and commanded him to go 
to the King of Bokhara, who would give him a daugh_ 
ter in marriage. 

In obedience to the fortunate mandate, the Syud 
took his excellent presence to-Bokhara, and repairing 
to the gate of the Shah’s palace, desired the parties 
to go and tell the King that the son of a Syud, 
whose name was Shah Hossein, and who had lately 
become a young man, had come to marry his daugh- 
ter. The servants took in this plain message to the 
King, who fell into such anger at what he dccmc'd his 
insolence, that he commanded the audacious stranger’s 
head to be instantly taken off ; but the Vuzocr, hint- 
ing that as the youth was the son of a Sjiul, siuii a 
summary act would not look well in the (‘yes of the 
people, suggested that the oftendcr should be impri- 
soned, and had him sent to the royal cook-room, 
there to abide the Shah’s pleasure. 

It was determined by the King and his sage mi- 
nister quietly to smother the audacious strangcjr, and 
when a quarter of^the night was gone, they shut him 
up in a hot oven. The King then went to h<‘(l, hut 
in his sleep the Prophet a])pcared to him with an 
angry countenance, and said, “ O siniu'r, what })re- 
siimption has possessed thee to shut up one ol' my 
descendants in an ov(!n.” Tlu* King, awak(*ning in 
terror, on the instant,, with nakt'd head and feel, re- 
paired t(? the eook-room, and threw o]»eu the oven 
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door, whon he behold Syud Ho.’'»cin seated com- 
posedly inshhs unscorched, and devoutly reading the 
Koran. Calling him forth, the King fell at his foot, 
and hosooched i)ardon for his great mistake, then 
leading the holy man to the royal apartment, he at 
once gave him a Princess for wife, and loaded him 
with honours. This is why the Syud is called 
llokhareo. 

This being about ont; of the best stories going 
among the Soonnecs, it is nowoiuh'r that the Pisheeii 
Syuds sliould have, ondoa\oured to idimtify them- 
s(‘hos with if. 'I’hoy art^ illiterate men, who would 
hav^^ no objtiction to abide* by any good tradition 
that. s(*rvod to rai&<‘ them in tlu‘ir own conceit, and 
in the ostiinatiou of their superstitious countrymen. 
It is, howi'ver, but <loing them justice to say, that 
they arc to tlu* full as great enthusiasts as cheats j 
that, the stall! of society consi<ler(!d, they do nut 
make a bad use of their iniluence*, aud that, whether 
from eounideral ioii of their gentle blood, or frotn a 
nece.«.hary care of their eonduet, they are far more 
respectable, and mueli better behaved men than 
their neighbours. 

W’e remained <*ight days in Sluideezye khail, and 
were kindly tpi*ated by all the peojde. Muheun 
Shah’s friends, i l)elie\e, l<»r the most part thought 
that, to use their style of expression, he had “ruined 
his house” by becoming surety lor a stranger ; but 
since he had embarked his fortune in such a ventun*, 
they ielt themselves bouml to put a good face upon 
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the matter. ^Vlien \vc left Ghooiidoe ^SlmiMKir 
Khan, I could scarcely sit upon my horse ; thre** 
days afterwards, such was the effect of ehaii^'e of air 
in this fine eliinalo, I was sufterinj? only fr<mi tin; 
weakness consequent upon niy illness. IVrhap.'. al.'.o 
I partly owed the amendment to tin* free n^e of tlu‘ 
juice of fresh pomegranates, a sack of which fruil 
Muheen Shah had brought from (.Kandahar. I 
mention the circumstance, be<*ause it gives nu' pl(*a- 
surc to notii a trait of Ihe kind atleuti(»n whi<'h 1 
throughout cxpcirienced from him. 

At our friend's house I rapidly rt'coNered ...In'iiglii, 
and amused nijsolf hy strolling ahoul fo oii-erM* tlie 
manners of this socieh. My greai desire to ride up 
and dow'ii the valh'y, was opposed In Midieen Shah, 
who hogged me not to go abroad, h -.t atn of the 
horse-mei chant > assemhled in Pi>heen should ri'jtorl 
me to the Hakim, Ahdoolluh Khan, who would 
certainly detain us, and probably nuike his protection 
of me an excuse for ruining his family ; so of comse 
I did not press the point. 

'i’ho khail ol’ Shadeescye consists <if about one 
hundred and fifiy iamilies, whilst* houses are built in 
two villages, which are close to eaidi other, and 
situated at a distanee of two hundred \ards (Voni the 
erumhling bank of the lora. A lew of the lie..| re- 
sidences are built with thick mud walls, co\ori*d with 
beams, Imt t he greater numher are mere hut s. I Imv- 
cver they all seem(*d to live eomfbrtuhly, and to take 
a vciy laudable cai-c of each other. In Muheeu 
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Shah’s little court there -was a house -which he had 
given up to the family of a poor Syud, and he and 
the other heads of the khail gave the man grain, and 
such things as were necessary for his family — “ for 
the sake of God, and that he might pray for them.” 

Our friend’s residence consisted of a line of low' 
rooms, which occupied one side of the court. There 
were no signs of riches in his establishment, but that 
was no better evidence of his condition than was his 
personal ajjpearanee. It is not pfditic for a man to 
exhibit his wealth in such a country, and Muheen 
Shah pfjintcd out to mo, in confidence, sc^'cral exces- 
sively dirty fi'llows, who wei’o reputed among thcin- 
selvcs to be very w'cll to do in the world. 

The men were busily engaged during the day, 
some w'ith fheir hors(‘s, which were picketed all 
round the khail, preparatory to being taken to India 
for sale, while othi'rs, or their mah* slaves, would take 
camels to tin; tamarisk w'ood, to bring in a store of 
fuel to last their families during the. a))proaching 
cold season. 

The females and their bondswomen were w'ell 
busie<l in hou.sehold labour} repairing to the river to 
fill water-skins, which they would bring back upon 
their heads, cooking footl for the men entertained as 
grooms, and jrreparing n(5cdful things for their re- 
latives’ journey. Labour and oxpersun* had, I fancy, 
made many of the women look older than tluiy were, 
and less handsome than they otherwise might have 
been, but there were not wantingamong them some sun- 
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burnt beauties, as I had opportunities of obsorvinjr ; 
for though their manners were very retiring and 
modest, living, as they were, like one separate family, 
they were not restrained by the rules which bind wo- 
men who reside in cities, therefore instead of covering 
up their figures, and peeping through slips of bob- 
bin-net, as the Persian women do, they wore plaids 
thrown loosely over their heads like the veils worn by 
Indian women, which but half-conceale<l their ti'a- 
tures, and frequently, when engaged in household 
occupations, they allowed their vi>ils to fall upon (heir 
shoulders, so as to discover their heads. Tlu; hair wan 
worn ii la Madomm, and 1 remarked one ver\ pre(fy 
girl, living near us, who had jdaited h<‘rs where 
it was parted; a coiffure whieh I take (lu* liberly ol 
strongly recommending to th(^ notice ol' ladie,-. ol'ail 
nations. 

The apparel of the women was simple, v'unnisting 
of a long chemise, which fell from the nt'ck to the 
heels, trousers fitting tightly round tlie ankh*, an<l 
the plaid or veil above described ; and, like Seoti.-ii- 
women, they appeared to imAgthtee in shoes. 

This leads me to the talc of Mulu‘cn Sliali’n griev- 
ances, whicdi, when we were at his kiillah n(‘nr ( 'ati- 
dahar, he promised to tell mo all .about. On the 
road he had given me several hints that he had ntmie- 
thing in petto for Syud Syfbo, .aiul wlnai we luul 
been a day or two at Shudeezyc, ho unhurdone«l his 
mind in a long conversation witli me. 

It appeared that, on some occasion when the kliail 
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did not, he thought, pay sufficient respect to his 
opinion, ho had paired off with Syud Syfbo, and, as 
he candidly confessed, made a fool of himself, by 
building, at joint expense, the kullah in which we 
had stayed at Ghoondec Munsoor Khan. However, 
as the money was burnt, he began to leave oft* think- 
ing about it, but his chum soon gave him other 
trouble for his thoughts, by insisting u]ion the neces- 
sity of building this and that upon the joint account, 
and moreover teaching his wife to be dissatisfied be- 
cause she had not fifty useless things which Syud 
Syfoo gave his own wives ; but woi*st of all, when he 
returned this last time to his homo, he found — that 
his s])ous(‘ had forsaken the ways of the Pishcen 
Syudanees (I thought ho was going to tell me that 
she bul changed some material part of her faith). 
She had grown ashamed of the simple and modest 
habiliments which becanu! the wife of a Syud of 
J^ishcon, and arrayed herscli* sjilendidly in silk and 
satin a la Permnna ! 

This, he said, he could not overlook ; ho had given 
his lady a bit of his mind, and Inshallah Tallah 1 he 
Iiad a hotmur (stratagem) which woidd Jistonish his 
brother-in-law. “ This evening,” concluded he^ 
“ you will sec the chief Syuds come, in the name of 
all the klniil, to make a f'ormal reiiuest that I will 
send for my fUmily to reside among them, as it is 
litting the house of a pcerkhaneh should. I will 
makii a great favour of complying with their reepuist, 
and then it will be known that 1 have listened to the 
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desire of the khail. My ‘ House’ will be sent foi‘» it 
were in their name, and then Syud Syfijo and hi." 
Persian women may make the most of the kulluh,” 

In effect, at evening came a deputation of eldciN 
to wait upon Muheen Shah, as he had taught me to 
expect, and a long hour did they sit and argiu* witii 
our friend, who met their words with loud Pinlitoo 
orations, and, to judge from the tone of hi.s \oici>, 
seemed quite opposed to their wislu'.s. j'\t la.'l, 
however, he slackened, and allowed himself to he 
entreated; thanks and adulations wore huislied upon 
him, and he gave a finish to the artifice, by jiuftijig 
on the air of a man who had sacrificed a pri\af(; leel- 
ing to a deep sense of public duty. 

The passion for intrigue ap])cars to !«* inseparable 
from the character of an Asiatic. 'J’hrouiiintuf fhe 
eastern world it is the main sjning ol‘ evers action, 
affairs of state and the petty details of lifi* being alike 
managed by it ; and to such an extent is tlu* feeling 
carried, that I really think I am justified in saying, 
that if a man were sure of gaining his ])oint by going 
straight to it, he would risk the loss of it rather than 
not work it out by intrigue. A monarch who w rite,-, 
himself the Pole Star, the Grasper, the AsnIuiu, (he 
Father, and what not else of the world, and who i" 
represented as powerful as Fate, exalted as (he Plei- 
ades, and dignified as Jupiter; the Sovi'reigu of the 
age of the world; Ruler of the sea and land; who 
needs but nod his august head to cau.so those! of a 
thousand of his too fortunate slaves to roll at his feid. 
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has his brain full of plots and stratagems, the greater 
part of which are as unkingly as superfluous ; and 
below him, from the )>rime minister to the pcjasant, 
affairs of the greatest moment and most trivial con- 
sequence must be directed by it ; so assiduously df» 
they heap intrigue upon intrigue, that they must 
sometimes be very much puzzled to know whether 
they arc not plotting against thomsch es. 

Muheen Shah and I had become wi very intimate, 
that he did not scruple to t(*ll iiu' all his secrets. It 
is impossible that a man can li^{‘ with the W(‘ighi, of 
an unshared grievance ii])(m his breast, and ray frieml, 
perhaps feeling himself safer with me than with his 
own people, wjis glad of an opportunity of rt'kawing 
his mind confidentially ; at li*asf. he always appeared 
much lighter w-hen h<^ liad said out his say. Xor 
did he, on other occasions, scruple to talk about 
domestic matters when lu* saw that they amused ami 
interested me. Womanhood is a d(*licaf(! lopi<! to 
discourse upon with a Moluummidnn, but iMuheeu 
Shah had received kindness at the hands of two or 
three hwli(*s of gmiilemen. with whom he ha<l d(‘alt in 
the course of his professional w'anderings in British 
India, and had seen mucli of the Ih'culom of our life, 
therefimi he was not in tin; least shocked or ashamed 
to answer me when 1 impiired about the customs <d' 
the females of his country. Ilis “ Ashcrut khanmn,” 
or Lady of delight — 

“ The loved of all others^ whose siuile was the* lif'ht 
That lit up his Ilarcin, his boautcousand bright,’* 
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was, he told me, at Caubul ; a bcautifiil creaturn of 
thirteen (my fiiend was some eight-and-forty years old) 
whom he would really show mo, EnglLsli fashion, if 
ever I came to Caubul. Once set the Shah upon 
the theme of this love, and there was scarcedy a ])o^- 
sibility of diverting his thoughts ; she was so hciauti- 
ful and graceful, — I forget his extravagant siniih'.-^, — 
so every thing that was perfection; and lui lo\('d 
her the more, that he had long wooed, and with dif- 
ficulty won her ; for her parents vrere of high rank, 
and though, of course, they esteemed him, they 
thought him not rich enough, or that they niigiil 
many her to some one of their own rank; and (he 
mother made a difficulty about his having oIIk*)' 
wives ; but at last they recollected tluit ln> wa'< a 
Peerkhaneh of Shadeezyc, and all thal, and over- 
came their scruples; and when at last every thing 
was settled, he so increased in fat, from w.ry jo\^ 
that his clothes would scarcely contain him. 

His first, rest her soul I had died some years ago, 
leaving him the pledge which he had shown me (a 
dirty little boy) ; perhaps he should take a Kiurth a 
year or two hence; why not? the Prophet, npoti 
whom be peace, had four, and offspring were rare, 
things; but still he did not know, — the one at (’au- 
bul was such a sweet creature ! so sweet, — that were 
she to spit in the salt waves of the scji, they would 
become honey I And then the second one was a gctcal 
girl at heart : — ^good when he was near at hand t(* 
keep her in order I 
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My friend’s method of keeping a woman in order 
was a striking one. He had occasion one day, he re- 
lated, to correct his wife, and he took up a bridle for 
the purpose. Unfortunately the iron bit which was 
at the end of it swang round and struck her on the 
side, and then he know that she was really hurt, for 
she left off screaming, and lay down upon the ground 
and moaned. He was very sorry, very sorry indeed, 
for he never would have struck her to hurt her in 
such a manner, but ho preserved his dignity, and 
walked away, and moreover he kept aloof from her for 
two days, when she came and assured him of her 
humble contrition, and promised not to offend again. 
“ However,” added the Shah, “ I detennined never 
to strike a woman again except with my hand, — 
never except with my hand, — ami 1 am not surc now 
but that it is good not to strike a woman at all, for 1 
have seen your countrymen’s beebees in India, an<l 
theyaro not beaten; — but then agmu, your women 
have understanding, and do nof. make fools of them- 
selves.” 

I took the liberty of asking my friend what fault hiw 
wife had coramitb'd. “ I will tell you,” said he. “ Ono 
day I observed that she wore something hung from 
her neck, and told her to show it to me ; she refused 
till I became angry, and when sh<? did take it off and 
show it, I saw that it was a charm, which she had 
procured from some one or other, in order to keep me 
at homo. I ordered her to take some water and rul> 
the ink off the paper, but she not only would not obey 
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me, but refused to give it to me even, keeping it fast 
closed in her hand; so I took up the bridle and 
threatened her, but still she kept it, saying that I 
should not travel, but remain at home ! What could 
I do ?” — “ Do !” exclaimed I, with an indigiiation 
which quite astonished the Shah, “ why it was an 
instance of great affection for you ; she wished to re- 
tain you near her I” — “ Oh ! yes,” said he, “ that is 
all very well, but if I were not to travel, I wond<*r 
who would provide for the house, and what would 
become of the Alika Malika.* 

I hope that any lady who may chance to read Ibis 
will not think my friend a monster, otherwise I shall 
regret having made public details of a connubial 
fracas which he confided to mo in the honest sim- 
plicity of his heai't. By nature, the Shah was one of 
the most tender-hearted of men, but the pn'judiees 
in which he had been educated, made him think that 
a strong demonstration of authority was nccossary to 
maintain the discipline of his house. The worst ])art 
of his deed was, by his own telling, accidtuital, tor h<' 
only had recoui*se to the bridle as a last r(?souret‘, 
when all his condescending requests had failed ; and 
the ungallant ideas which prompted him to tlu* u,s<‘ of 
it, were derived from too high an opinion of his h«'\ ; 
an error naturally to be entertained by a man wlaise 
religion teaches him that he is equal to four women. 

Neither would I have it inferred from the anee<lole 

* The children. ASka is the Pushtoo for children ; Muldta is ii 
word added for sound’s sake, as if we were to nay chiidrt'ti {liidrcti. 
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that the Affghauns ill-treat their women ; on the con- 
trary, they are both proud and fond of them. Those 
who dwell in the country have such confidonct; iu 
tlieir women, that if they absent themselves li-oai 
their homes, they leave their wives in charge of their 
establishments ; and a married woman may w ithout a 
shadow of scandal entertain a tra\ellcr who happens 
to arrive at her husband’s tent during his a]>»enci' ; 
for by those, as by most other nomado peojile, a 
stranger would be thought to slight the inmates of 
a tent which he passed to take rest iu auotlu'r. 

The Aftghauns have a proverb U]>ou the. gfiodnc.-.s 
of their women, for it is a saying with tlnnn, “ (io 
to Hind for ri(;h(!s, and for jdeasun* to C’e^hmen* ; 
but come to Khonussauu for a wife and llie women 
themselves, I think I may say, are as well satislied 
with their husbands, and with tlieir comlition gmu*- 
rally, as any women in the world. ’With regard to 
the law which authorizes tludr husbands to h<*af, 
them, the Prophet (on whom bt‘ pi'ace!) made it, so 
they can have nothing to object to the. institution, 
much as they may dislike coming umler its exorcise : 
it was only framed for <*a.ses of cmergeney, tlmrefoni 
when a man enforces it ml libitum^ he hrt*aks the 
law, and there is nothing to prevent any man, 
Christian or Mohummudan, from beating his wifi*, if 
he chooses to do it on such terms. 

The free manner in w'hich the Affghauns live in 
their pastoral societies, not to say that they are a 
poetically-disposed people, causes them to he le.ss 

von. jj. K 
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strangers than are most other Mohummudans to the 
I’cmance of love, and they indulge iu it when, as 
young men, they woo their brides ; for they have a 
custom called Naumzaud bazee, which nearly an- 
swers to the old Scottish one of trysting; — the 
lover being privately admitted to interviews with his 
mistress, and allowed to court her under the eye of 
her mother ; the male relatives of the lady, if the 
suitor is a proper man, not being so impertinent as 
to know any thing about the matter ; and two or 
three months, if not a longer period, are thus plea- 
santly passed before the marriage. But they profess 
the strictest morality, and so heinous a criim* do 
they consider adultery, that they generally take the 
law into their own hands, and punish the ofRuidors 
with death. A murderer may obtain the r('l'ug^^ 
which an adulterer cannot, for the law in the one 
case leaves vengeance to the nearest of kin, whiUi 
in the other it imperatively dictates the punishment ; 
and I was assured that even had the members of a 
khail given shelter to a guilty pair, they would not 
withhold them from an injured party who might 
come solemnly to demand them. In illustration of 
their fcchng on this point, a late instance; of stt*rn 
principle was related to mo in the case of a man 
whose sister fled to him one evening, ])ursuc<l by 
her infuriated husband with a drawn sword. »Sh(; 
gained his tent, and, ignorant of her offi*ncc, he 
prepared to defend her at all hazards, but when the 
injured husband solemnly swore that he had con- 
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victcd her of adulterj”, the man became deaf to the 
pleadings of his sister, and put her fortli to her 
husband, who w'ith one blow of his swonl struck luu' 
lifeless. 

The boys of the khail were, to use a scho<d term, 
“splendid fellows;” handsome, fresh-coloured lads, 
who were ready for any sport : we struck up an im- 
mense friendship with them, and gi'ncrally had a 
largo circle of them round our fin* at eveming. The 
second night after our amval, a party of these wags, 
by means of burnt cork, wool b(‘ards, and tlu'ir 
fathers’ clothes, metamorphosed th<‘mselvcs inlo 
figures of the patriarchs of Pishecn, and came cen*- 
moniously to welcome us to their valh'y. 'I'lui 
mummery was got up much in the styh; of that 
which is acted by Neptune and his 'rritons, wh«*n 
unlucky landsmen cross the line for the first 'time, 
and it ended in like manner, — in fair paying tribute 
to the lords of the soil, and receiving the asnurauct* 
of their friendship an<l jn’otection. 

Wo gave them a slump winch they vvtjre to kill 
and kabaub for themselves, and they w«‘r<* so pleastul 
with the gift, that they prt‘scntly returned with tiunr 
heads full of an amustiraent for us. They said that 
somebody’s donkey hjul died, and that whore it had 
been carried out aci-oss the river, tin; print of a 
hyena’s feet had been marked ; that the beast would 
surely come again, and that, if we wouhl ask Syiid 
Muhce.n to ask Syud l)aou<l to couu*, we wouhl g<» 
out hunting the ncx.t day. 

K Q 
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Syud Daoud was a dark young man of perhaps 
twenty-five years of age, who was quoted by the 
boys of the khail as the Nimrod of the age: ho 
happened to look in upon us at this time, in the 
hope of sharing in the contents of our tea-kettle, and, 
after a little opposition on the part of Muheen Shah, 
we arranged a hunting-party for the morrow. We 
set out about sunrise ; a dozen of us on horseback, 
as many more men on foot, and all the lads of the 
khail, with some fifteen greyhounds and sheep-dogs. 
Syud Daoud took up firesh foot-marks of the hyena 
near the carcass of the donkey, and with the assist- 
ance of two or three other experienced men, tracked 
the animal a distance of four miles to some largo 
ravines. Here they lost the foot-marks, the track 
being crossed by several others, and the ground 
being too hard to receive more than a faint im- 
pression; but after much searching, what with his 
clear sight, and his knowledge of the different dens 
in these ravines, Syud Daoud followed a track to a 
hole in the side of a bank, in which he decided that 
the animal, being gorged, had betaken itself to 
rest. 

A semicircle was accordingly formed before tlio 
hole, two or three who had swords unsheathing them, 
and the boys standing fearlessly by them with ston(‘s 
and sticks, or holding back the yelling dogs. Syud 
Daoud ordered us to be as quiet as possible, in order 
that he might go into the den and tie the beast ; but 
the hyena, alarmed at the barking of the dogs, came 
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out upon us unexpectedly, throwing over a man who 
stood guard at the entrance with his sword. The 
boys, without the least appearance of fear, shouted 
and screamed, while they rained blows upon the 
brute’s back with sticks and stones, the swordsmen 
every now and then making a cut at his hide, and 
they altogether so worried and confounded the animal, 
that after running up and down the rank without at- 
tempting to attack any body, he turned short and 
scrambled up the bank, rolled himself down on the 
other side, and set off at a long canter across a plain. 
It was some time before 'wc could get our horses 
round, so that the hyena got a good start ; he gave 
us a gallop of three miles, the greyhounds running 
alongside of the beast without being able to hold him, 
and he occasionally sidling his unwieldy body to the 
right or left to snap at them. At last the beast got 
into raviny ground, and we lost him ; Syud Daoud 
said that he would not now stop till he reached a 
place some miles distant, so that we should not get 
him that day, and as his word was law on such mat- 
ters, wc returned home. 

I mentioned that it was at first proposed to tie the 
hyena in his den. It appears a dangerous proceed- 
ing, but, according to the accounts of these people, it 
is not so for a man who has strength and coolness, 
for the hyena, though a savage beast, is easily fright- 
ened, and Syud Daoud was said to have tie<l thre<i 
in the course of a day. However it is of coui'se a 
very dangerous undertaking for one who cannot sus* 
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tain great presence of mind, as they testified by men- 
tioning the case of a man who a year or two before 
had died of a bite that he got in a clumsy attempt. 

Syud Daoud himself described to mo the mode of 
tying a hyena in his lair, as follows : — “ AVhen,” 
said he, “ you have tracked the beast to his den, you 
take a rope with two slip-knots upon it in your right 
hand, and with your loft holding a f(jlt cloak bciore 
you, you go boldly but quietly in. The animal d(«‘s 
not know what is the nature of the danger, and 
therefore retires to the back of his den; but you 
may always tell whci’c his head is, by the glan? of his 
eyes. You keej) moving on gradually towards him 
on your knees, and when you an? wi<.hin distan<‘<*, 
throw the cloak over his head, dost* with him, anti 
take care that he does not free hinistdl'; tlm beast is 
so frightened that htJ cowers back, and, though he 
may bite the felt, he cannot turn his neck routitl to 
hurt you, so you quietly feel for his two ftirc legs, 
slip the knots over them, and then with one strong 
pull draw them tight up to the back of his neek and 
tki them there. The beast i.s now your own, and 
you may do what you like with him. We gjuuTally 
take thf)se which W(i catch home to the khail, and 
hunt them on the plain with bridles in their iiionfh.’., 
that our dogs may bo taught nol. to fear the hruf<*s 
when they met‘t them wild.” 

This Syud D.ioiid wiw a sj«*ciineu of a duu’aeter 
which I helieve is not uucommoii in .^lighmaiistaun ; 
he eared for nothing but the plcusiire of sjwrting, ami 
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from morning till night he would be out tracking 
wolves or hyenas, coursing, or hawking. He was 
the idol of the lads of the khail, who thought no 
honom’ equal to that of being allowed to accompany 
him on his excursions ; but the elders, though they 
admired his daring, yet regretted that he was so 
engaged with field-sports, since he was of the best 
family, and ought to have been travelling about get- 
ting a good name to the khail, instead of wrestling 
for ever with wild beasts. Muheen Shah was quite 
pathetic in lamenting his disposition, which he said 
they had in vain attempted to amend : they had mar- 
ried him to the prettiest girl in the khail, in the hope 
of making him more domestic, but all for nothing, for 
he never cared for her, and would persist in being a 
regular junglec, — a wild man. 

Syud Daoud was rather vexed that the hyena had 
escaped us this day, and for the two or three subse- 
quent ones, ho was out in the hope of finding and 
bringing the beast in. Some days after wo had 
marched from Pisheen, a messenger overtook ns at 
Quetta: he was charged with letters for different 
persons, and in one paper was written a mi'ssage 
from Syud Daoud to mo. ** Tell the Sahib that I 
tied the hyena last Thureday, and that, Inshallah, 
we hunted and killed him at the khail. And tell 
the Sahib to send me some tea by the first oppor- 
tunity.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Further residence at Pisheen — Affghaun superstitions— Alarm, ami 
hasty preparations for continuing our journey. 

Pisheen being a centre to so much superstition, 1 
hoped to obtain there a full account of the Miignr 
errors of the Affghauns ; but while wo w(‘r<5 at our 
friend’s house, the people were too busy to attend 
me, and it was on different occasions during OJir 
journey that I noted the following su])orstitions, 
many of which are common to .all Mohummudans, 
though their features may be altered in different 
places, to suit the character of a people, or the pre- 
judice of a sect. 

The Syuds of Pisheen, among their inhertuit su- 
pernatural powers, arc believed to poss(‘ss that <if 
exorcising evil demons. Gins, Deevos, &c., in flu? 
various orders which have been assigruul to tlunn by 
the devices or the romance of mjin’s iinaginsition. 

These beings are supposed to have propensities 
which induce them to mar the happiness of mortals, 
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and therefore many of the ills and mischances of this 
life are attributed to their evil agency. 

A Gin, as the name denotes, is a spirit, which 
enters into folks’ bodies and possesses them. A 
person who has been thus taken, may be known by 
his foaming at the mouth, and losing the right use of 
himself ; and as the gin usually takes hold of its vic- 
tim’s tongue, and uses it to utter foolish and blas- 
phemous words, when a man speaks in such a manner, 
it is a great sign of his being possessed by a dt>\ il : 
but if there should be any doubt about a case, re- 
course is to be had to an exorcist, who looks into the 
patient’s eyes, and if they arc reddish, and like a 
cat’s, it is certain that the spirit is there, for the gin 
substitutes its own eyes in the place of its victim’s. 
Then the exorcist conjures the demon, and if it stub- 
bornly retains its influence, he writes a charm u})on 
a piece of paper which he bums under the patient's 
nose, and so causes the spirit to evaporate. 

Sometimes the gin takes possession of the joints 
of a man, like the rheumatism ; but in such case it 
is generally easy to expel him, by putting the afflicted 
person’s fingers in the grasp of a strong man’s hand, 
and pressing them as in a vice, when the gin is 
heard crying out, and requesting that he may be al- 
lowed to depart : however, when the exorcist has a 
good hold, he is not a wise man if he frees the tor- 
mentor till he sweat's by Solomon’s slipper not to 
come again. 

It sometimes happens that the demon is not to be 
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SO easily got rid of, and then the exorcist is obliged 
to light a fire, upon which he places a fiying-pan 
with some clarified butter in it; when the oil is 
heated, the exorcist throws in a charm, by virtue of 
which the gin is made to feel the agonies of fi'ying, 
and he is shortly heard exclaiming as before. Or he 
may be ejected by burning a charm under the pos- 
sessed person’s nose, as above described. 

This is evidently a Jewish superstition ; and 
either inherited by the Afighauns firom (as it is sup- 
posed) their ancestors, the descendants of Israel, or 
borrowed, as so many of the Mohummudan traditions 
and superstitions are, from the Talmud. Josephus, 
in the Eighth Book of his “ Jewish Antiquities,” 
according to an edition of his works faithfully trans- 
lated out of the Latin and French, by Thomas 
Lodge, Doctor in Physickc, A.D. lC32, in describ- 
ing the character of Solomon, says, “ Hoc obtained 
also by inspiration the art of magicke for the profit 
and health of men, and the exorcising and casting 
out of deuils, for he deuised ccrtainc incantations, 
whereby the diseased are cured, and left the methode 
of conjuration in writing, whereby the deuils arc en- 
chanted and expelled ; so that never more they dare 
retume ; and this kinde of healing to this day is very 
usual amongst those of our nation. For I saw a cer- 
taine popular and private man amongst the Hebrewes, 
in the presence of Vespasian, his sonnes, tribunes, 
and other souldiers, that cured divers that were 
possessed. And the manner of his cure was this : 
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he applied to the nose of the Demoniack a ring; 
under the seale whereof was a root of those things 
that Salomon had declared, which drew the deuil out 
of the nosti’ils of the sicke, as soone as he smelled 
the root : and as soone as the man was falne, he ad- 
jured him never more to retume, intermixing some 
mention of Salomon, and rehearsing those incanta- 
tions that were invented by him.” 

The ability to exorcise malignant spirits, which the 
Pisheen Syuds are credited with on account of their 
supposed holy descent, is pretended to, more or less, 
by moollas of all sects ; for in Persia and AflFghaunis- 
taun, and I imagine in most other parts of the East, 
when a man is afflicted with any disease, or seized 
with a fit or sudden illness, which, from their slender 
knowledge of pathology, the doctors are unable to 
account for by natural causes, he is supposed to be 
labouring under demonomania, and treated accord- 
ingly. The moollas themselves, being for the most 
part ignorant and superstitious, believe much that the 
common people do, and what they may doubt they 
assent to for their profit’s sake, for they live in every 
way upon the ignorance of the vulgar. 

Our excellent finend Moolla Mohummud at Heraut, 
who certainly was as honest a man as could be met 
with in his class, would not allow me to express my 
doubts on such matters, and assured me that he him- 
self had cured two or three persons in his lifetime. 
One case, he said, had occurred only the year before, 
at his own house in the city. 
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A man whom he had lately enk'rta'med as a sen-ant, 
fell from the terrace of his house on which he had 
gone to sleep, and when he himself, being roH>cd by 
the fall, went down into the court, ho found the man 
writhing about in delirium, with eyes like coals. J le 
at a glance saw how the case stood j therefore, <‘alling 
two or three persons to raise the man and hold him, 
he proceeded to conjure the gin, and, alter a hard 
battle of words, succeeded in expelling him, ami re- 
storing the man to his senses. I V(‘ntnro<l to suggest 
that the man, Ixdng a sti-anger, might have risen iji 
the night, and tumbled over ; but tlu' Aukhoond- 
zudoh scouted tlu* insinnalion. “ Etni rhi-h .gw// 

What inconsid(>rate words are ihcse ?” said In*. “ 'I’lie 
man was a man, and not a (bol to lakc>o lilfle care 
of hiniselri What el.>e but an evil .spirit <*(iuld ha\<} 
pos.ses.sed him to tumbhi down sev<*ral fei‘1 ? Be- 
sides, did not I see the sfattj of the man albn* he had 
fallen ? No, no, friend of miju*, hear reason !” 

“If you doubt this, howevt'r,” said Moolla Mo- 
humraud, when he, had recovered from tlui lusit info 
which defence of his abilities hud betrajed him, — “if 
you donht this, how will you neeount !!«• a eireum- 
stance which, in the knowledge of (‘verv out* is of 
fretpient occurrence? An unlettered fellow, who 
can Just rtipt'at ‘ JikiniUtih Irahmaun Irnficmi' i.s 
sutltlenly s(*i/,ed with nobody knows what, and when 
a moolla is brought to him, and l)egiu.s to n-eife the 
Azanut, h<>, that is not he, hut the gin, .speaking 
with his tongue, throws back a pagt; for u verst*, and 
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proves himself the best read person of the two I How 
otherwise will you account for this, than by admitting 
that which is true ; that which I tell you ?” 

“ Then, I suppose,” inquired I, “ that if the 
patient be not cured, it is owing to the stupidity of 
the moolla !” — “ Undoubtedly ; w’ithout doubt, to a 
certain extent ; a man who has not studied, how can 
he fight a demon ? but if one moollfi fails, a more 
learned one is sent for, and all measures are tried, 
for some gins are very potent. Once seven moollas 
went to exorcise a gin who had taken possession of a 
man, but he was so zuhberdust (powerful) that they 
could make nothing of him, and at last he got axigcy, 
and kicked the possessed person’s foot with such 
force against the wall of the room they were sitting 
in, that it gave way, and the roof tumbled in and 
killed them. Nay, nay, Agha 1 you must not oppose 
your doubts to proven facts, JEen cheesha mushoor 
und, these are things known to the world.” 

I remember being gravely told by a Persian at 
Meshed, that sometimes, when a gin lighted upon a 
peraon’s head for the purpose of tormenting him, a 
clever moolla would catch him by the following pro- 
cess : The moolla takes with him an earthen pot, in- 
side of which, when ho has seated the person before 
him, he lights a lamp. He then proceeds to recite an 
Azimut, and, by a judicious application of texts, 
charms the gin from the patient’s head into the pot, 
claps a cover on, and, hermetically sealing it with 
flour paste, sends it to some waste place ; cautioning 
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the bearer not to break the pot, lest the creature 
should not have been destroyed by the light, for gins 
are subject to death as well as mortal men. 

A Deeve is vulgarly considered to differ from a 
gin in respect of his being of somewhat grosser fabric, 
but, strictly speaking, I believe they are creatures of 
the same class, — gin being the Arabic, and deeve the 
Persian word for them. A gin or a deeve can at.- 
sume the form of any beast, bird, fish, or fly ; ho can 
take the semblance of a man or woman, of a cloud or 
a hill, in short, of any thing in nature, except that of 
a Nubbee,* or an Imaum. 

There are good as well as bad spirits among th<* 
gins and deeves, and it is said that if one of tluuu 
takes a fancy to a man, he will attend upon him jik a 
sort of femiliar, advise him, and help him to make! a 
fortune. There is evidently a great deal of humanity 
about the creatures, for Mohummud ord(?red that the 
flesh nearest to bones of meat should not be eaten, 
but that it should be thrown out for the gins and 
deeves, whose perquisite it is ; and it is a generally 
received notion, that they are so fond of sweets, that 
towards dusk they come into the bazaars of towns to 
buy them, so disguised that no one would know them 
unless he were a moollfl, and got an opportunity of 
narrowly looking into their eyes. 

It is believed by all Mohummudans, that if a man 
will or can undergo the ordeal of the chUhth, or forty 
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days’ trial, he may obtain power over all the genii. 
The trial is a very arduous one, for a man desirous 
of submitting himself to it must in the first place be 
a moolla in the strict sense of the term, and he must 
moreover be a moral as well as a learned person. 
Then for the actual ordeal, he must sit for the space 
of forty days within a circle, and satisfy his appetite 
with a few grains of barley and a few drops of water 
daily. His occupation is to be the perusal of the 
Korun and select text-books, and he must be careful 
to perform every religious duty ; for if he neglects 
the least one, or if he moves out of the circle, the 
genii have power to kill or madden him. 

As he approaches the end of his probation, the 
gins and dccves exert themselves to the utmost to 
turn him from his purpose, coming round his circle 
in horrible shapes ^ la Freischiitz, in order to fiighten 
him ; but if ho keeps a good heart, and his presence 
of mind, their devices cannot hurt Wm, and on the 
fortieth day they disappear. Then the chief of the 
gins comes, in the guise of a venerable old man, 
perhaps, and with the insidiousness of a pleasing 
conversation endeavours to distract the probationer’s 
attention from his books j or in the form of a beau- 
tifiil woman tries to lure him into forgetfiilness of a 
duty ; but if ho resists such temptations, and finishes 
his course, the head gin comes in his own appearance, 
and swears allegiance to him by the oath of Solomon’s 
slipper, and then the genii, great and small, must 
attend at the call of the worthy mooM to do his 



bidding, and he may send them all over the world, — • 
to the peak of Demawand, or the pearl banks of the 
sea ; into the heart of the earth, or to the fountain 
of Zuleimat at the north pole, to fetch him a goblet 
of the water of life. 

Among the genii in whose existence the Affghauns 
believe, must not be forgotten the Peris ; the best 
of whom are imagined to be beautiful creatures with 
forms like light, “ who live in the air on odours,” 
and are the friends and benefactors of mankind. 
They favour those to whom they attach themselves, 
by attending at the birth of their ofispring; they 
sooth the children in their infancy, and attend on 
them in after-years as good geniuses, so that it is 
common for the Affghauns to say of a man who 
prospers in life, that he drank fairy’s milk. 

Like the beings of our fairy-land, the Peris arc 
not above falling in love with mortals of earth. A 
woman of the Speen Tereen tribe, loved of a Peri, 
was taken away for five months to some fairy rath in 
Ginnistfin, or elf-land, and, when restored, she was 
a “ wise woman,” and had the gift of discovering 
where stolen things were, so that people came from 
distances to consult her. 

And I was told of a man then living, named Mau- 
daud, with whom a Peri ‘^Murdn Gool” fell in lov(‘, 
and never left him till he married her. The youth 
had betrothed himself to a girl of his own tribe, and 
had prepared his camels to go and fetch his bridt;, 
when Muran Gool assembled a troop of Peris, tlirow 
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over his gay kajavahs and broke them, and thus 
thwarted all his plans whenever he attempted to set 
out ; so that Saudaud, who had turned a deaf ear to 
her entreaties for his love, was worried into a com- 
promise, and agreed to marry both her and his be- 
trothed. Muran Gool cunningly agreed to any terras 
which would put him in her power, and, when he 
had united himself to her, east such a spell upon 
him, that he became blind to his mortal wife, and to 
all the other women of the world, having eyes only 
for herself) his enchantress. 

It is supposed that our word fairy is derived from 
Peri, which, according to the construction of the 
Persian alphabet, may allowably be written Feri; 
there need scarcely be a doubt about it, for the 
beings whom either word describes are evidently the 
same : 

“ They do wander every where. 

Swifter than the moon’a sphere.” 

So that it wovdd scarcely be an exertion for them to 
dance half round the beautiful parts of the earth in a 
night ; and if the hills of Toba be truly such as they 
arc described, without doubt Titania holds her revels 
there ; and her pale orbs arc to be seen on the eme- 
rald swards by the diamond-running streams. 

The Affghauns have great faith in the malignancy 
of an “ evil eye.” I heard of a man so ill-favoured 
in this respect, that another person admiring a stone 
which lay on the ground, he did but look upon it, 
and it flew into a thousand pieces. This beats the 
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gimlet eyel If a horse or other domestic animal 
chances to fall suddenly ill, an Affghaun says that 
an evil eye has stricken the beast, and one of these 
people would feel quite uneasy if a stranger looked 
long upon his horse or camel. They do not even 
consider that their own persons are exempt from the 
effects of a baneful look ; and when a child, or, as it 
sometimes happens, a youthful person, begins to feel 
the influence of a disease which for a while had 
“ slept in the blood,” and to decline, they arc apt 
to conceive such a one to be the victim of an evil 
eye. 

The elements, of course, are taxed by the super- 
stition of this country. It is a Mohummudan tradi- 
tion, that when Cain murdered Abel, the elements 
were disturbed, and now, when a high wind blows 
for three days successively, Affghauns say it is a sign 
that murder has been committed. We witnessed an 
instance of their belief in this sign while we were at 
Pisheen, for it happening to blow very hard during 
three days of our stay, Syud Muheen Shah ventured 
to assert that “ blood had been shed.’* It was a 
very warrantable guess in such disturbed times, and 
it so chanced that, before we left the place, intelli- 
gence was brought that some khan had been put to 
death by the Candahar Sirdars. Muheen Shah’s ex- 
pression was brought to mind, and he got credit for 
his second sight. 

One of their ftmeies about the wind is quite an 
Irish one. They conceive that those little whirlwinds 
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of dust and dried leaves, which spin about in autumn, 
are caused by a gin and his train, or by troops of the 
good people, taking the air, or travelling about on 
their own business ; and they say that a moolla, if he 
bo suflSciently well read in Aziniut, may make 
money by watching them ; provided always that he 
be both poor and honest. 

Holding in his hand a paper, on which is written 
an account of his good works, and a slight statement 
of his necessities, the moolla goes to a plain where h(‘ 
is likely to meet with such whirlwinds, and stamliiig 
patiently till (,no is passing him, throws his paper 
into it, and on the spot finds it transmuted into a 
heap of money. Should a man fail in such an attempt 
to enrich himsclti he must not blame the good people, 
but return home, and study to ac({u^r(^ what is defi- 
cient in his learning or honesty. 

Moreover, it is not to bo doubted, that if a man 
who succeeded in making money of his chann, were 
to takif a dried loaf from one of those fairy whirlwinds, 
and fasten it on the skin of his stomach, Ikj might 
oat and drink without being surfeited, until it pleased 
him to to take it off again. What would not an 
English alderman give for the knowledge of such a 
secret ? 

The Affghauns share with other Mohummudans 
the superstition bequeathed to them by their prophet 
concerning the Leilut-ooUevdr, or the “ night of 
power,” — the anniversary of the night on which this 
Kordn is supposed to have been sent from High to 
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the lowest heaven. In the KorS,n itself, this night is 
declared to be “ better than a thousand months. 
Therein do the angels descend, and the spirit of 
Gabriel also, by the permission of their Lord, with 
His decrees concerning every matter. It is peace 
to the rising of the mom.” 

The Ldlut-ool-leudr falls in the month of Rama- 
zan, but the Mohummudan doctors differ in their 
opinions concerning its occurrence, some thinking 
that it falls either on the 15th, l 6 th, or 17 th of the 
month, others being for the 21 st, 22 nd, and 23rd, 
and others again for the 27 th, 28th, or 29 th ; but 
they are all agreed that in the month there is on(! 
night, and in that night one hour, in the which every 
prayer, every wish of the heart offered up, will find 
acceptance in heaven ; so that even if a fakecr should 
petition to be made an emperor, his desire would be 
granted. Happy is one of the faithful esteemed 
whose fate it is to die on the blessed night. 

It is not thought that the dead reappear to morhil 
beings, except in dreams ; but the souls of the de- 
parted are believed to revisit their earthly homes, 
for love of those whom they left j at first often, but 
gradually making their visits more like angels’, — “ few 
and far between.” 

The Affghauns set great store upon dreams, espo- 
cially those of reputed holy persons, such as the 
Syuds of Pisheen ; for they conceive that the visions 
of such men are prompted by intclligencti superior to 
that of mortals, and it is common for a man to ask a 
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Pisheon Syml to clroani a dream for him. They 
imagine tliat the P})irits of the departed appear to 
them in visions. Syud ]Mnhcen .Shah, twice <hiring 
the time that we were with him, pretended to have 
been visited by the shade of his elder brother, who 
enjoyed a saintly reputation while in the land of the 
living. 

On neither occasion could I detei’miuc whether 
our friend was shamming, or whether he was suffer- 
ing from a sort of nightmare, or waking dream, 
caiised by his having broodcid upon a superstitiou.s 
Indief of his brotluir’s and his own supernatural en- 
dowments. The first time that he was sciz<‘d in this 
manner was in the night ; he awoke ns as we were 
all skjeping near (jaeh other, by moaning and speak- 
ing thickly eveiy now and then, heaving his breast 
in a manner that inductul us to think that he was in 
a fit ; hut when one of our party would have shaken 
him, he was forbidden to do so by the .Syud’s people, 
who said that the .Shah wjis and was on 

no account to hi? disturbed. Ifc appeared really un- 
well, and much d<'prcssed in spirits, f<)r the next two 
days, which induced nu! to think that ho had been 
worked upon by his imagination; but my friend 
Karaumut Ali insi.stcd upon it that it was a scene 
which he got up periodically, for the purpose of 
keeping up his n^putation. 

Another custom whicdi the Affghauns have in 
common with all followei's of Lsltim, is that of wtd- 
coming the new moon, when tluiy offer a, prayer to God 
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to keep them from sin during the month of its con- 
tinuance, and to dispose their hearts to his service. 
They pray God to preserve the moon from eclipse, 
and to cause its light to shine prosperously on them- 
selves, their relations and friends, on the faithfiil, and 
on all just men in authority ; after which they ex- 
change good wishes — “ May this month be a fortu- 
nate one to you,” &c. 

And I may mention another of their customs, 
which appears to have prevailed in all the East from 
time immemorial ; though the Mohummudans, having 
adopted it, for the most part maintain that it was 
instituted by the founder of their sect, or by the 
Imaums who succeeded him. When a person is very 
ill, his friends release birds from their cages, as a 
propitiatory sacrifice to the mercy of God. Frc(idom 
from bondage, they say, is life j and they hope that 
as they release the bird’s soul from the bitterness of 
its captivity, so the sick person’s soul will be merci- 
fully let free from the pains of its sickness. 

To return to our journal. — We had been five 
days in Pisheen, when our host came with a face of 
much anxiety to say, that four of the Hakims* men 
had arrived at the khail to demand us, insisting upon 
it that we were Jews, whom Muheen Shah had smug- 
gled past the police-station, and desiring that he 
should accompany all our party to the presence of 
Abdoollah Khan. He and his friends, the Shah sjiid, 
had protested that we were Indian pilgiinis, who had 
remained but one day at the khail ; therefore we 
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must strike our tcMit, and fxo info lii,-> house, and on 
no account show ourselves outhi<le his court, whim 
Tnshallah, and by virtue of his (eternal) bnleht, he 
would arrange matters properly. 

In the evening our friend came to say that all was 
going on well ; that the men would remain that night 
to be his guests, and sleep in the inosijue ; that they 
did not suspect our presence, and that they had 
opened a negotiation about his not returning with 
them, the terms of which would bn discussed at 
li'isurc, and, he had little doubt, be satisfactorily 
arranged. 

In effect, he did induce the men to depart early on 
the morrow, by using an argument exactly suited to 
their nudomtandiugs ; — that it was bettor their bellies 
should bo lilli‘d with a little, than their master’s but 
indifferently satisfied with much ; l)etter they, their 
wives, families, and household stoi-k, sliould gain the 
good w'ishes of a IVerkhaneh of Shadei’zye, by mak- 
ing a proper excuse for him, than that they should 
draw his ill-will in»on themsehes, by causing him to 
delay his departure, and suffer loss. 

He swore, and I believe got a friend or two to 
back his oath, that we were I ndian liadjees, who had 
gone on to Quetta ; and assuring the myrmidons that 
they might tell their mastiT he had also marehed that 
way, since he certainly would do so on the morrow, 
ho bribed, blessed, and dismissed them } esteeming a 
fsdse oath in such a <*ase no more perjury, than justi- 
fiable homicide murder. “ Khoda Taullah,” said he, 
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“ knows that I have never said a crooked word to 
take any man at disadvantage, but an oath to escape 
such an oppressor as Abdoollah Khan is tcajib 
(incumbent).” 

An apology for my friend’s ethical imperfections 
must be borrowed from the one. which he made for 
the men whom he had been obliged to bribe. The 
fault, ho argued, lay less in the men than in tlu'ir 
master ; where governors were crael oppressors, 
their servants would, of course, be rogues, and a man 
must do the best he could for himself when thrown 
into such society. Abdoollah Khan was a mftn-eaU'i\ 
who was not guided by a single just principle ; who 
had no regard for Syuds whom kings thought it an 
honour to have seated by them ; and who c\idently 
being a person altogether without n'ligion, tli'S(‘rv<‘(l 
to bo treated as a man worse than a kaulir. 

I am beginning to fear that some uncliaritabhi 
reader may be condemning us for having passively 
suffered ourselves to be benefited by such roguerit's ; 
but really, interference to prevent them would have; 
been an act little short of “felo da se” Now, luu ing 
made an apology for myself and my fellow’-travollor 
Karaumut Ali, I may continue that for Muhetm 
Shah, whose private character, like that of any otii<*r 
gi-cat man in a peculiar situation, must not be judged 
by his public actions. The state of s()(;i<'ly in thes<} 
countries is such, that however much \irtue may be 
admired in the abstract, it is thought imprudent 
generally to practise it. A wise parent gives his sou 
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a sort of Janus education, telling him of a few virtues, 
but initiating him into the mysteries of every vice, 
in order that he may be a match for his demoralized 
neighbours ; and thus nearly every person com- 
mences life prepared to be faithful to his friends, 
and an honest man or rogue to the world as 
may be. 

For the Persian and the Lahoree I need not offer 
apologj', since they assured me that none was neces- 
sary. To prove their words, they quoted a favourite 
Sheah text, that Huzrut Ibrahim forswore himself to 
Pharaoh ; and when I remarked that he manifestly 
sinned in doing so, they replied, “ Forbid that they 
should say a Nubbee was guilty of sin.” 

Wo felt much relieved when Abdoollah Khan’s 
men had taken themselves away, for wo could an- 
ticipate no favourable result from an interview with 
such a person. It would have been difficult to pre- 
vent his discovering me to be a European j and if he 
had done so, he in all probability w'ould have taken 
mo with him to Caudahar, whither he had just been 
called by the rebel Sirdars, in order to lend his aid 
to their preparations to oppose Shall Kamraun. 
And had I assumed the character of an Armenian, 
I should have exposed myself to much ill-treatment, 
for Abdoollah Khan had the character of never 
allowing an unbeliever to pass until he had extorted 
all he could from him, and some of his modes of 
torture were described, which it was quite painful 
to think about. The mildest of his “ tender mercies” 
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were, we were told, putting stones under a man’s 
armpits, and then pressing his arms to his sides, or 
laying a man on his back, and gradually placing 
weights upon his belly, until unendurable agony 
forced money or life out of him. 

All infidels travelling through Afighaunistaun, 
would be glad to pay the poll-tax regulated accord- 
ing to the Shirra, if that were all ; but, in the dis- 
turbed state of the country, every true believer 
demands it ; and as the kaufir gets no receipt for his 
money, and his oath is of no value whatever, he 
must pay so long as he has money, and when it is 
all gone, accept the martyrdom of abuse and 
blows. 

Jews make their way best, for they have some pro- 
pensities in common with Mohummudans, while they 
aSect poverty, and bear up against the injuiy which 
is their portion, better than any other people in the 
world. But a Hindoo whose fate brings him this way, 
travels at the risk of the worst treatment. As no 
disguise would serve him, he does not assume one, 
but pays the leader of a kafilah for his protection on 
the road, and endeavours either to make a circuit 
round police-stations, or to bribe the officers j but 
sometimes he is caught tripping, or he cannot bribe 
high enough, and then, if he is taken before a man 
dressed in a little brief authority, Abdoolhih Khan 
for instance, but little mercy is shown him j for all 
his tribe are reputed to be moneyed men, and if 
torture should fail to wring a black coin from him. 
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they would ineroly think that they had troubled 
themselves to no purpose. "WTiat treatment could 
be too bad for such an usurious, and in every way 
abominable idolater? 

Hitherto Syud Muheou Shah’s jirotection had 
shielded us, but he honestly confessed that although 
his hukM had never failed to do great things for 
him, he could not answer for the conduct of a man 
who lived upon the bread of oppression, and who, 
since he did not fear God, could have but little 
regard for the holiest of men. 

There arc still parts of this country, the inha- 
bitants of which retain their savage independence, 
but wherever the influence of any government ex- 
tends, opj)rossion is looked for as a matter of course, 
and a man in authority may, without much scandal, 
exercise it to a certain extent, by virtue of his 
office; it being an understood point between him 
and his subj(!Cts, that he is to extort, and they to 
withhold, as much fis they mutually can by ordinmy 
means ; so that when a man is really notorious as an 
extortionm*, he must nmls b(^ a monster of iuk|uity . 
Abdoollah Khan was in the enjoyment oi', I should 
think, as bad a name as could well be given to a 
man ; hfs countrymen said that he must have been 
suckled by a devil. The following anecdote, which 
is related of his former life, says much for the cruel 
cunning of his disposition, and shows also how easily 
an efvstorn desj)ot can raise the wind. 

When Mohummud Azeem Khan (brother to the 
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famed Affghaun Vuzeer Futteh Khan) was governor 
in Cashmere, Abdoollah Khan, who attended at his 
court, offered to give him eight thousand rupees for 
all the wind that blew over Cashmere. The gover- 
nor, reasoning like Mertoun, that “ since every 
thing in the universe is bought and sold, the wind 
should not be excepted if a purchaser can be 
found*' — ^and partner, no doubt, in the villany that 
followed, — accepted the offer, and permitted Ab- 
doollah Khan to issue a proclamation, warning all 
people that he had bought the wind of Cashmere, 
and threatening to punish any one who should 
winnow his grain, or in any other way use it without 
his permission. The order at first excited amuse- 
ment, but when the governor, who had affected to 
think it a joke, said that he had been taken advan- 
tage of, but that he must be as good as his word, 
and allowed Abdoollah Khan severely to fine those 
who even presumed to fly a pigeon without purcha- 
sing his licence, the purport of the bargain was 
understood. The Cashmerians had been too long 
familiar with oppression not to know the only means 
of lightening its chains, and they subscribed a large 
sum of money to induce Abdoollah Khan to allow 
“ the wind of heaven” to blow freely on them again, 
the governor promising that such another 8j)cll 
should not be put upon it. 

The first thing that Muheen Shah did after the 
departure of the Hakim’s men was, to send advice to 
all horse-dealers in the valley that he was about to 
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start immediately. Several merchants had assem- 
bled in order to travel under his protection, knowing 
that his influence as Peerkhaneh of Shadeezye would 
greatly protect them, both on the road through their 
own disturbed country, and through Bcloochistaun, 
and as they had for some days awaited his summons, 
they came at once to Shadeezye, in order to make a 
fortunate start together. 

The night before our departure, \vc went with 
Muheen Shah to dine with a Syud who was, in every 
sense of the woi-d, the greatest man in the khail. 
Ho had a dozen children, and a great many sheep, 
and was so fat, that a Turkish lady might have en- 
vied him as he sat at the head of his hearth, a semi- 
circle of fine sons standing respectfully about him, 
and seated by his side his pet child, a little rosy- 
faced boy, whose mother had thought to increase the 
effect of his large black eyes by streaking them with 
soormch. 

Our host’s house was one of the best, its thick 
mud walls being I'oofed over with large beams. We 
sat in a large inud-washed room, near the head of 
which was a hole containing a wood fire. The two 
eldest boys went round to pour water on our hands, 
and a stout negro lad and girl brought in two smok- 
ing bowls of fowl-soup and boiled rice. Such fare was 
not to be despised, and we fed, like Major Dalgctty 
in anticipation of several days indifferent living. 

As all the company xxndcrstood Persian, we con- 
versed at our case. They talked of the duugei’s of 
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our road onward, especially of <liaf wliicli wa-' rn lie 
dreaded in the clohc defile, of lioiaun, in nliii'li the 
savage Cawkers had murdered hmi<lretl>- of fraieller-; 
and they related aiu'edofe.' of the many ililfereiit 
clans of thi.s tribe, Mime of uliieh uimm* .spoken of as 
wild but not bail people, while others wen* ilescribed 
as regular AnfJiropopltd^l. 

I noted a story about one Iladjec Khan, a (awki-r 
chief, who retiring ironi court to <lwell among his 
tribe, took with him a small tent, 'rhis at first ex- 
cited the wonder of the men ot‘ his elan, but when 
they saw what use was made of it, they wme seamla- 
lizcdat such effeminacy and <'\tra\agauee, and steal- 
ing the tent, cut it up for .shirting. 

Of some men of one of the more feroeioii-. i-laii' it 
WHS told, that they murdi'nal a lrai«-ller for the .-,ike 
of what they thought wa.s a .siher liowl, but linding 
it to be made of pewtm', they imj)recat»‘d alhotiiaiid 
curses upon the unfortunate man who had owned if, 
for giving them so much usclcbs trouble. 

After dinner the hoys stood out, ami danced tin* 
Attun for our amusement, the negroes sfamling to- 
gether, with their thick lips apart, grinning their 
delight. Wo si>ent an hour more in pleasant eon- 
versation, and then rotii-ed to prepare liir the mor- 
row’s journey. 
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CHAPTER \T1. 


March from Pishecn to Quottn, and halt there — Ptr-anal 
Blood — PeiuLs — Custom of Tr^^tiii!;; 


Nov. 21. — About ten o’clock in the imirninif, the 
inorchants bciing all ready to start, they ashciublcd 
in front of the khail. The horses \v(‘r<* led out by 
the families of those atnun^ tin* Syiids who onm><l 
them, ffaily trapped with coloured beads and ribbons, 
and charms innumerable, to k(^cj) them from evil <‘ye 
and all aticident on the road, and ensure a s))eedy 
and good sale to “some Rajah, Inshallah!” in Nin- 
doostiin. The young women did not camie near the 
men, hut grouped at a little distance ; while tiu! elder 
dames took the privileges of their years, and t:ame 
among their relatives, to nuterate charg<js about the 
sum that was to Imj got lor a tavouritc horsis, and th<! 
chintz or kimeob that was to he brought hack with 
part of the money. It was a not»to-bc-forgottcn 
scene. 

Two mounds of earth had been raised at a little. 
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distance from each other, and on these stood two 
elders of the khail, each holding an end of a long 
scai’f, in the centre of which was tied a Koran. Un- 
der this the horses were led off in succession, the 
friends of the owner of each animal ejaculating a 
“good luck” for him as it passed under the sacred 
volume j and when all this was over, tlu’ men em- 
braced each other, or went into their harems for a 
last farewell. Our most particular friends among 
the boys, insisted upon stuffing our shulwars with 
raisins and little cakes fried in oil, assuring us that 
it was lucky to start on a journey with sweets in 
pocket. 

Lastly, Syud Muheen >Shah standing in the c(mtre 
of the ci’owd, solemnly b<‘ggc(l (iodV blessing on 
the journey, and a speedy and bai)py r(*turii to tlu>ir 
homes, after which we mount'd our horses and nxle 
away. One or two old women fbllow(‘d to pour 
water after us, a custom similar to, and as efficacious 
as, that of throwing an old shoe, and ndatives shoutt'd 
their hist words to ca<di other sis long as we wmr 
within hearing — “ Adieu, my lif<! ! I hav<! surren- 
dered you into God’s kiicpingl” “ Insliallali! Jii^li- 
allahl God preserve yim from calamity, an<I give 
increase to your store, and grant that wi; may soon 
sell your face where your hack now i^ ! Adieu ! and 
may the great God jircserve y<nt !” 

We marcluid between noon and suus<*t a distanee 
of sixteen luiU’s to 'I'l'i’klia Oha, a small kahreexe of 
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bad water on the other side of the Ajnim hills. Our 
road was over a plain, which appeared barren to my 
eye, but on which, notwithstanding, many sheep 
were browsing. In the evening we were introduced 
to several of Syud Muheen’s connexions, and to 
many other merchants, not Syuds, who nearly all 
voluntcci'ed intimacy with me, addressing me in 
broken Persian or Hindoo.stanco, and telling mo that 
they were intimate friends of Elpistinc Sahib, — and 
I had the misfortune of being the lion of the evening 
to those who had not seen a F rangec. 

I now heard many wonderful stories related of 
Mr. Eljdiinstonc and the English gentlemen who ac- 
companied the British mission to Shah Shoojah ; — how 
they shot birds on the wing, and understood the art 
of kcemia,* and how they did and said various ad- 
mirable things. One said that Mr. Elphinstonc had 
a telescope, with which, by some magic contrivance, 
a man might sec what was passing on the other si(l<5 
of a mountixin. And a second declared that Mr. 
Elphinstonc was a >Sooniu‘e, or at least that, in con- 
versation with some khan who was (juoted, he had 
said sufficient in praise of their sect to show that he 
inclined to it. They spoke of Mr. Elphinstonc with 
the esteem, and 1 may say affection, with which all 
Affghauns use his name, prote.stmg that he was a 
She Ashrof, — a real gentleman, and as full of under- 
standing as generosity j though they contessed they 
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could not conceive why he had troubled himself so 
much about their hills and valleys, if he did not mean 
to come and tahe them. 

I found that as far as professions went I might 
now count many friends ; and if not very sincere 
ones, at least merry acquaintances for the time being. 
“ You ai’c for Bombay, of course,” said one. “ Insh- 
allah! we will take you there safely, and then you 
shall sell all our homes to your friends. If you want 
a horse yourself, take that long-tailed gray, and ])ay 
me when you got to Bombay ; or if you do not like 
mine, take Syud Azccz’s colt with t,h{^ thin tail, 
which you can cut off as your countrymen do — a 
sally which was received with shouts of laughlcr. 
“ By your soul I am sj)eaking the truth,” added !»•, 
affecting to think that some doubt«*d what h<! said j 
“ by the life of your son ! by the char y<n\* I swear 
to you that some of the Inglis cut off tluiir horses’ 
tails as short as my thumb — and a second burst of 
merriment rewarded his wit. 

Among Syud Muheen’s ivlatives was a slight, re- 
solute-looking young Syu<l, who prid<‘d himself upon 
being a perfect Siihib ►Shumscer, or master of flu; 
sword. He boasted that he (?ould cut off a ram’.s 
head with a single blow, ami hiutcsl, moreov<‘r, that 
he could cat the best part of the animal afterwanls ; f<)r 
in the east it is considererl that a gn>at hero must of 
necessity be a great cater. A Uon-mU'.r is a term 

* “ Tlic Four Friciidb” — tlu* hy Sooniicos t<i tlit* first four 

Imaunis. 
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for a distinguished man of war, signifying, doubtless, 
a man strong enough to kill a lion and oat him. 
The great hero Roostum devoured a wild ass to the 
very marrow ; and to come down to warriors of later 
years, Nadir Shah, it is said, could (‘at a lamb stuffed 
with almonds. It is true that the Persian comjueror 
owed his death to the consequences of indigestion, 
but he was nevertheless a great hero, and had he 
been allowed to live on, would ])robal)ly have added 
another bright pag<^ to tlu' history of his wars. 

The young Syud just nu'ntioned, showing 
mo his werpM's one afternoon, vaunted that few 
men would like; to cross swords with him, two 
having tric'd the experiment somewhat to their 
(jost. Tliis vain assertion was confinnod by 
others, who added, that the young man had so se- 
verely wounded liis last antagonist, as nearly to (‘utail 
a blood-feud upon himself, since had he killed his 
enemy, the nearest of kin would “ lu'ver have left 
him.” 1 at (liff(*rcnt time's heard many aneedoh's of 
Aflgliaun blood-feuds ; some of the (hisiu-iptious 
fbivihly reminded nio of the hitter enmities that we 
resul of in the old storit's of the Scottish highlandei's. 
Pew Affghauns but have a tale of this sort to Wilate, 
and the narrators always seemed to (in joy a fic'reo 
pleasure in detailing how such a one watched for and 
dissembled with his enemy, until he gained an op- 
portunity of completing his vengeancci. 

Revenge for blood is, with an Affgliaun, a duty 
which is roudered sacred by long custom, and 

M ‘2 
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sanctioned by his religion. If immediate opportunity 
of retaliation should not present itself, a man will 
dodge his foe for years, with the cruel purpose ever 
uppermost in his thoughts, using every cunning and 
treacherous artifice to entrap or lull him into con- 
fidence, and thinking it no shame to attack him in a 
defenceless state. The public leave men to settle 
their own quarrels, not interfering excoi)t, perhaps, 
in the case of a long-cherished feud between families 
whieh affects the interests of the community ; and 
then they induce the man whose turn it is to re- 
taliate, to aceept the price of blood. 

A fi-iend told me that he was once in the bazaar 
of the city of Candahar in broad day, when a Ghilgic 
Affghaun, meeting a man with whom he had a blood- 
feud, suddenly drew his sword and killed him with a 
blow across the head, then escaping to the gate of the 
city, mounted his horse and fled ; no relative was by, 
andstrangersdidnotfeel themselves called upon to stop 
the murderer. Another person told me that a noble- 
man with whom he was connected (one Arabkhan 
Allekkozye) having come to Candahar from his 
neighbouring village of Taubeen, had very nearly 
been murdered while in a public bath of the city ; his 
servants and a barber having only just time to throw 
themselves between him and an enemy who had 
thought to' take him unawares. 

Moolla Mohummud, our lleraut friend, told me 
the following story, the circumstances of which he 
said he could vouch for, as they occun*o<l in a house 
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■which was close to one that he formerly lived in at 
Candahar, the females of ■which were intimate with 
his own. A Doorraunec of the neighl)ourhootl of 
Candahai’, had a blood-feud with a young man whom 
he had long vainly watched, in the hope of finding 
him off his guard. At last he heard that his enemy 
had sent sweetmeats to the house of a resident of 
Candahai’’, as a preliminary to espousing his daughter, 
upon which he le^fthis village, and came ])rivatcly into 
the city. The At%hauns, as before mentioned, have 
a custom called Naumzaud Bazoo, (trysting) — the 
lover being secretly admitted to interviews with his 
mistress, which frequently last until a late, hour in the 
night. The avenger watched in vain for an op- 
portunity, till the very night before the wedding, 
when he gained access to a court adjoining that t>f 
the house in which the girl lived, and boring a hole 
through a wall, lay in wait there witli hi.-, matchlock. 
In the evening the lover came as usual to tryst ; he 
he h.ad that day sent the customary present of the 
bridal dress and ornaments, but his b(‘troth(‘d 
“ through modesty liad di‘clined examining them be- 
fore all her female accpiaintamte,” and when the young 
man asked if she approved of her trous.seau, tlm 
mother explained this, and called her away to look at 
it then. This was late in the night j the moment 
she went out, the blood avcng{>r took aim at his 
victim as he sat on a low couch, and in pc'rhajis the 
happiest moment of liis life, shot him dead. 
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22nd. — From Terkha Oba wo marched twenty 
miles to the town of Quetta; the route taking us tliree 
miles across a narrow valley to a low range of hills run- 
ning nearly pai*allel to Ajrum, called Musailangh, two 
miles over and through them, and then fifteen miles 
across a plain to Quetta. Twelve miles on the road 
we crossed the Shadeezye lora on its way from vSer-e- 
aub, and seven miles beyond, a smaller stream tribut ary 
to it. Five miles from Quetta, we passed through a 
village of forty houses, and in several directions w'C 
viewed small forts and artificial water-coui'scs. Wo 
ended our march in the afternoon, and the horses 
being picketed on a plain spot near the town, the 
merchants went to pay their respects to the go- 
vernor. 

Quetta, the petty capital of the Bolooche province 
of Shaul, is a town of four hundi'od siuull fiat-roollul 
houses of one story each, suiroundcd by a thin mud 
wall, in which there are four gates. The resid(>nce, 
or as he himself was pleased to term it, the citadel, of 
the Hakim who niles here on the part of the Khan 
of Kelaut-e-Nusseer, is built on a high mouiul 
inside, so that when his orders arc shouted theuj, 
they may be heard all over the town. The residents 
are Affghauns, Beloochcs, and Hindoos. The latter, 
who may amount to a fourth of the po])u1ation, are 
all engaged in trade, which is moro considerable lluui 
a stranger would be apt to imagine from tlus appear- 
ance of the place. 

Kafilahs to and from llindoostau ])a,sH this way, 
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taking horses, dried fruits, and the ff‘\v export^ of 
Heraut and Candahar, such as assaftetida, saffron, 
&c„ and binnging back indigo, leather, Engli.-.h and 
Indian cloths and chintzes, spices, sugar, &c. 'I’he 
horses are neai’ly all marched down through Beloo- 
chistaun and Sindo to the sea-coast, wherti tlwiv are 
shipped for Bombay; and if they tind sjx’edy halo 
for their animals there, the merchants usually return 
home by the same route. 

Quetta is also a rendezvous for merchants who, 
not liking to undertake long voyages, meet those 
who are on their return, and purchase a gross of 
goods which they retail among their own country- 
men ; while those who arrive from their journeys, are 
not sorry to take some days’ rest here. (In tins 
whole, Quetta is a town of some imimrtance, and wiw 
the country settled, and the roads from the diffenmt 
quaifers opened to a regular trade, it could hardly 
fail to become, a larg<* ])lac!0, seeing that tin* soil of 
the province is good, and water abundant in the hills 
which enclose it. 

The town of (Quetta, or as it is vulgarly ealle<l 
Quote, is situated at the head of a line valley <‘ight 
miles in breadth. Eight mih's north-mu'th-east of 
the town is the peak of Tiikkatoo ; it is in a high 
range of mountains, which, commencing abruptly six 
miles to the west of it, run easterly to the Indus. 
'■J'ho Tukkatoo range is crossed by another vc'iy high 
one, called IJmbar, which comes up nortli by ea>l, 
and which i couciiivc holds nearly the saiiui courst; 
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for many miles beyond. A branch comes to it from 
the Khojeh Amraun range, north-east in a bend 
across the valley, separating (as I undei-stood) Pishecn 
from Bnrshore. Parallel to the Umbar range, is one 
of equal altitude called jingeer or Zunjecra, of which 
I shall make further mention presently. The cli- 
mate of this place is said to be a fine one j during 
the nine days of our stay, the thermometer varied no 
more than half a point above or below temperate 5 wo 
had a clear Italian sky and a cool wind in the day- 
time, while at night it was so cold that we were glad 
to sleep with our heads under our blankets. 

We were detained nine days at Quetta, 'rhe 
merchants had duty to pay on their horses, and ac- 
counts to settle with debtors and creditors who met 
them here ; all mattei-s which I’equired much discus- 
sion. At daybreak you might see the men rise* one 
after the other from under the rugs they had covered 
themselves with, throw their indescribably dirty skiu- 
cloaks over their dirty under garments, perform their 
ablutions, and say their prayers, and then get toge- 
ther in circles, and wrangle for two or three consecu- 
tive hours. It was amusing to obsen'o a party llms 
engaged, for when the speakers became intor(»te<l 
upon a subject, they declaimed in the most ira)>as- 
sioned manner, giving effect to their words by vehe- 
ment and in many instances very aj)propriiit<j g(!S- 
turos. 

I saw but few bonds given; the Hindoos, of course, 
did not fail to demand them, but in their dealings 
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with each other, the Affghaun merchants did no 
more than strike hands in the presence of witnesses ; 
a man buying a horse, or borrowing a sum in cash, 
and promising to pay so much at a given time, or on 
his return, whenever it might be ; and I afterwards 
remarked, that few of those with whom we travelled 
took any account of the money they spent, further 
than that between such and such a place they had 
expended so many ducats. 

These merchants can pi’ofit but little on the sale 
of such horses as they import into Hindoostiin. 
I’ormcrly they brought down valuable stallions bred 
from Toorkmun stock, but now they cannot obtain 
sutfieiently high prices in India to nuike it worth 
their while to purchase many such, and those which 
they trade in are for the most part bred in their 
own khails. About six hundred tolerably good 

horses annually pass Quetta ; a few of the best aix* - 
purchased by the Hyderabad Ameers, and the rest 
are shipped for Bombay. 

With every party of merchants there is one horse 
priced at a lac of rupees j declared to be the vtuy 
brother of the famed steed which Tippoo Sahib 
purchased for that sum. Our lae-of-rup<u5 hoi-se was 
a tall roaring stallion, light brown, with white legs 
and forehead, and a back as long as an alligator’s. 
Ho was dressed out with beads and amulets, and 
smarter body-cloths than the rest, and had the 
honour always to lead the march. The great merit 
of this animal lay in his paces, for he was peifectly 
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trained to step and prance, and he ambled so fast, 
that a great man seated on him might glide along 
with ease and dignity, while his retinue, on their 
sorry steeds, kicked up the dust behind him at a 
canter. I afterwards heai*d that one of the Ameers 
bought the beast for three thousand rupees. 

There were not fifty really good horses among 
the four hundred that we had with us, and consider- 
ing the duties the merchants had to pay on the 
road, deaths, accidents, expense of shipping, and 
cost of long keeping, I question whether many were 
not losers on the whole. They said, indeed, tiny 
did not calculate their profit upon the sale of their 
horses, but upon the goods which they should bring 
back with them from India. They assured me, 
with a laugh at th(! expense of my eountiy nu'ii, that 
at Bombay, the BussoKih merchants jnirehased sonu' 
of their horses tor four and five hundrcKl rupet's each, 
and sold them to the English gentliiinen as Arabs 
for three times as much money. 

Some of the horses were very rips, but their 
masters had a great idea of their value, and probably 
felt very much aftronted when th<y were ofiered 
trifling prices for them in India. TIu're was a man 
of our party who had three such animals ; vv(! pmti'd 
firom him at Shikai-porc, and I saw him about f<»ur- 
teen months afterwai'ds in Calcutta : he had marcluid 
down to the sea-coast, and taken ship for Bombay, 
whence he went to Mangalore, across the country to 
Bangalore, on to Msulras, and tlunme along the stsa- 
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coast vid Cuttak to Calcutta ; as he said, here and 
there “ bcllin.£^ a horse for nothin^’, that ho mitfht 
cat the proceeds.” His third horse had died just 
after he reached Calcutta, and ho ln*ought me tlu; 
tail as a present, begging me for old acquaintance 
sake to give him a trifle to help him home again. 
It was a ease of Nnsseh kmiiuf, he said, and he 
might have better luck another time : — “ Khire ! 
Khoda knreem deh !” “ All’s for the be^t !” — 

“ God is beneficent.” 

Jcllal Khan, the Uukim, was a Belooelu' who had 
lately been a horse-dealer, and some oi' the nu'P- 
chants therefoi’e expected to b(! indulgently taxed ; 
but Muheen Shah shook his head at the idea, and 
seemed to think that the governor’s being “ Y<u'k- 
shire too,” was just the reason why they should not 
be able to talk him over. His opinion ju'oved to be 
a just one, for after two or thi’ce days’ hard discussion, 
the merchants found that their old ple.Ts of hard 
times, &c., and their threats of not coming this 
road again, wer<i wasted on a man who had been 
using them himself for several years, and they a<!- 
cordingly determined to pay the usual sum of half 
a ducat upon each horse, and to continue tiieir 
journey. 

But even this resolution did not suit the gover- 
nor, for he had grain to sell, which they must muids 
huy as long as he could keep their horses there j so 
he d(ivised excuses for deferring the settling tiin<‘, 
and when pi*cssed by the merchants to give them 
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their roksuf (conge), said that in truth he was 
unwilling to lot them depart, because his inforaiation 
confinned a report which had been some days in 
circulation, that one Poyindoh Khan, an ex-Hukim 
of Pishcen, had put himself at the head of a banditti, 
composed of some desperadoes of the Cawker and 
other tribes, and had occupied the mountain-pass on 
the road to Daudor. 

It was not doubted that there was some truth in 
the report, but as it was one which just served the 
interest of the governor, he ai)parently determined 
to make the most of it. In thci evening it was 
rumoured that the Khan was “ going out,” and early 
the next morning he did indeed sally Ibrth in liis 
fighting apparel, at the head of some iive-and-tw(‘nty 
Belooeho matchlock and jav<‘liu unm, when after 
capering about in front of our ground, with as much 
of the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war 
as he could assume, he rode away for a spot about 
twenty miles distant, where some of the marauders 
were said to bo. Late at night the governor 
turned without having seen any of the reported 
enemy ; the rascals, as one of his suite said, having 
been too lucky to wait until the Kban got a blow 
at fhem. 

Tlui truth of that part of the report which ndated 
to the ex-IIakim’s league with the banditti having 
b('en ascerhiined, the merchants r<:so]ve<l to await 
the arrival of more of fheir fraternity, who were im- 
mediately ('xp(*ct(!d ; and a lucssagt* was sent to an 
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influential Cawker chief, to say that the merchants 
would give him money to escort them through the 
dangerous pass of Bolaun. 

On the second morning after our arrival, I went 
with Syud Muhecn Shah to visit the Hakim. My 
friend said that as it was impossible the go^•cr^or 
could remain in ignorance of my being there, he had 
thought it best to make a virtue of necessity, and be 
the first man to mention the circumstance ; the 
Khan, ho said, had received the intimation nu)-<t 
graciously, and eharg(‘d him to tell me, that he (the 
Khan) desired no greater jdeasuro than that of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of an individual of so <'steemed 
a tribe as the Tnglis Feringees. 

Jcllal Khan received us on the tcvnicod roof of his 
citadel, whence he could feast his eyes upon the Ix'st 
part of his domain. He was a tall and slight, hook- 
nosed, and vulgarly independcmt-looking man, who 
evidently did not want a good oj>iiiion of himself. 
After a few extravagant coinplimcnits had hetni ex- 
changed, ho waved his hand alfeetcdly to direct my 
view upon the surrounding country, and asked nu* if 
I had ever scon such a place a.s Quetta. I answered, 
with truth, that I had not ; and then he was pleased 
to assure me that I might bless the fortune which ha<l 
brought me to his stronghold, since he was monarch 
of all he surveyed, and that if Abdoollah Khan, the 
Candahar Sirdars, or any body else, should send to 
demand mo, ho would spit upon the messengers, or, 
if I preferred it, blow them from the mouths <d‘ 
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his cannon. (The Khan had one f^niall irnn which 
he kept in the court of his harcui.) It had pl<;ast‘d 
him, he said, to travel much : ho had soon and likt'd 
my countrymen, and bad made himself accjuainttnl 
with their customs ; they wore lino soldiers, and men 
of veracity, whom h(5 approved of, and I mio’ht 
equally count u{)on his ])rotection and friendship : — 
to all which I made a due proportion of bows and 
hyperbolical acknowledgments.— L'ani i ti e </' ///^ ^fntnd 
liomTne esf vn bienfait fles JJmf.r f 

The governor gave the most sensibh* ])roof of his 
knowledge of English cusloms, by iiniting me to 
cement our friendshij) by eating a nu*al tog(*fh<'r; 
and led the way down into a small nnid-builf apart- 
ment, the walls and roof of whieh were hung with 
matchlocks, swords, shields, and lances, and various 
trophies of the chase; om* side containing a window 
looking upon the town, when* the Khan was wont 
to sit to indulge his subjects with a vie.w of his bust. 
Our repast consisted of fowl-soup, which was served 
in a largo pewter bowl ; wc partook of the li<juid 
portion by making temporary sjkxhis of hits ol' bread 
as thin as pancakes, which W(‘re sent, out to us hot 
and hot fiDm “ the within.” 

I have been particular in noticing o«'<-asions on 
which wc got any thing very good to eat, heeaus (5 
they were of sufficiently rare vieeum'uee to make us 
consider them diesfanti. ( )ecasionally w<! got m<‘at, 
but our usual fore was hoilcvl rice or vetch, which we 
ate with cakes of heavy unleavened bread, and if we 
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thought f)f Invakfh.'.t for tlie inftrrnw, wo ]uit a flap 
of tho latter into our hiiKtois or brci*ehos-pook<.*t. 
However W(‘ generally eontrived to cook a kettleful 
of tea, whieli ma<l<‘ iinuuKls for the badjiOKS of a din- 
ner, and was most refreshing after a long iiiawh. We 
had fortunately pro\id(‘(l a goo<I siijiidj al Meshed, 
for at Heraut neither t(‘a nor ♦•olfee was to he ])ur- 
chased in the bazaar. 

At Qiu'tta 1 one morning remarked twoevidenees 
of our a[)im)aeii '.o 1 lindoostnn. 'Tiii' first was seeing 
half a (htzen thin Ilinditos «‘inj>f_\ ing jiots of \\at<‘ron 
their bodies whim it was hardly dav, and the air so 
eold that others walked with their cloaks in their 
mouths; the second was seeing two idolatrous old 
women of the same ciisto walking round a free, and 
pouring water on its roots, while they muttered 
charms or ineantntions. 

On the sixth day of our stay, the expected horse- 
merchants arriied, and uiir parly was made up to 
about two huiidri'd and liily men, who had charge of 
four hundred iiuliU'ereiit horses. As tlu' greater 
nuiuliiT of the party had little to do, and tlu'y appre- 
hended no ilanger, they dozed through the day, and 
kept us awake half the night with tluur songs and 
jokes. 

From what I saw of thi‘ y\ftghauns, 1 should say 
that, they are passionatidy foml of niusii^ ; and there 
is this advantage attending their tn.ste for it, that a 
little goes a great way with tlumi. At Quetta then* 
■was one old musician, who played upon an ludiau 
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fiddle ; he was so husky with a cold, that h(‘ could 
barely speak above his breath, yet he was made to 
play and sing every night. He would harp for more 
than an hour upon the .same tune, varj'ing the words 
of it for such as he could eoinj)(>s(* extempore, now 
and then warning the company, so as to allow them 
to bring in a chorus. Sometimes a loud laugh would 
interrupt the twang of the music for a minute or two, 
but it would be taken up again with the .same melan- 
choly, and had it not been played so often, pleasing 
air. 

Rehraaun was an cste<nued Affjgliaun poet, and his 
odes arc often sung. At limes llie people of our 
party would .sing the compositious ot their ^illage- 
poets j or, striking up a nicitativi' time, thej would 
follow each other in exteinjiorizing an im'gular \eive 
to a set chorus. One fiivcmrite and interminably 
monotonous chorus that u.se<l to ket‘p .sleep from u.--, 
I have reason to reini'inber, ended with the long- 
drawn-out word Shddnesjfe ; — tin* iiu’aning of the 
verses composed nightly to it would be sonu'thing 
like what follows : — 

Our homo is now boliiml us. 

Wo have quitted Siiruh*(‘/,y<' ! 

(Jhonts, 

We Imvft quiUed Hhudi-czyi**— 

WlKiif is a valJey liko it 

Where olhc is Sliach'czye 'i 
C/wrtts, 

Where else is Sliadec/ye i 
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Lon;Y IS tlie load before iis; 

Distant the land of Kaufirs we are goin" to ; 
l^Iurli trouble must \vc* undergo in a land of strangers; 
But we*Il return to Sbadeezycl 
Chnrfts. 

But wo’li return to Sbiidcezye ! 

We’ll return to Shadcczye ; 

Our camels laden with silks and velvets, 

With Kimooh, and spiees, and ciioicc things; 

We’ll return fu Shadeezye! 

(■honis. 

We’ll return to Shiuk*e/.ye! — 


'riiis is lirm'ovor but a cobl outline of th(‘ stylo of 
such sou^^s ; for th(‘ jjorfmner cn<U>avours to touch 
the fcelinj’'.s of his aiuliciruv by iiitroduciiiff many 
little incidents associated with their recollections of 
hom<*, often with succ(‘ss, as I could judge from the 
expression of their rough cotintt'nanees, and their 
energetic* demonstrations of applause*. 

At Quetta I iirhl saw this Atiun daneed to per- 
feetiou. Jt was bright moonlight, an<l while many 
of us lay upon a bank, thirty or forty men stood up 
in a circle to dane»*. 'I’he'y <*ouiincneed by joining 
hands, and alternately advancing and retreating a 
step or twj) (as daneeu's do in the last figure of a 
quadrille), making <iaeh a <lt*(*p and smothered sound 
from tlie chest, which 1 can compam to nothing but 
the groaning of a horse* e»r other largo animal. 
(Jraelually they increased the loudness eif this, and 
stamped their feet in n*gular time, beejoining more 
and more excited, and them with one accord they 
VOL. II. 
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flung their hands loose, claj)})cd their palms, and 
tossed their arms about, now making incasurcd move- 
ments with their hands and feet, setting their teeth 
tight, frowning, rolling their eyes, and grunting, and 
th(>n twirling their bo(li('S round and round like 
drunken men, winding into each other's places, and 
shrieking and whooping as 8001.011111611 do in a reel ; 
the sjKsetators the while loudly ajiplauding them with 
cries of “ Barikallah ! Barikallahl Shadbash!* Ai 
Shadbs'ish !” “ Well done ! — ^wcll done I be hapjiy ! 

O be hajipy ! Bra\ 0 'llianias Khan ! well danced 
Thanias Khan! who said he was an old man? By 
Ullah he is the yonngi'st iiian among ye! Shali- 
basli JooinunI Barikallah Syud Azee/, ! exeellent 
Thania.s Khan !” and exciting lluniiselves by the 
praises tlw'y lavi.sh(i<l on Uie dancers, many threw off 
their cloaks and st<‘ppi‘d into the ring. 'J’hainas 
Khan, alluded to alwive, was a little old fellow with an 
imnienso white turban, upon whom every one tluiught 
himself privileged to cut a joke, llis beard would 
have been also white had ho not dyed it orange 
colour, but set him in an Attun ring, and he put 
the youngest to shame by the miergy of bis gestures 
and tw irls. 'J’lie dance lasted until the gri'atm* nuin- 
l)«‘r of the p(>rf<»nnerK were ((uite sjicnt with the 
vioh'iiee of their exiu’tioiis, and lay down panting aa 
th(’y wouhl afl.er a hard run. 'Hie state of I may 
call it ]>hrcnsy to which they excited themselves is 


^ Shudbi'tbh-- he luippy. 
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indescribable ; — if any thing could give an i<lca of the 
orgies of the Bacchanalia, it must be this dance. 

I made several visits to the governor : ho treated 
me with civility on all occasions, and was ydeasod to 
volunteer information rc'garding hi- ])ro\ineeof Shaul, 
which he said cxtcnrlcd fi'om asjM-)t called Kooshlauk, 
ten cross on the other side’ ol' the 'I'ukkatcjo moun- 
tains, to Scr-e-aul) in tins opposite direction, — was 
bounded on the wc'st by th<i /\jriun rang(‘, and on the 
oast separat<'d l)y the IJmbar range ti-oin the ry of 
the Cawk(‘rs, Further, lh(‘ Khan sai«l that he was 
lord of live ilnnisand ryots of tlui Cassye tribe, who 
cultivatiid lands waUn-i'd by fifty kalirt'ezes, and who 
paid him annually oOtJt) mieha riipi'es, hesiih's eight 
hundred khurwars of grain, and an eipial iiK'usure of 
kau or chojipeil straw. 'I’he grosh money revenue, 
including the sum levied hy taxes upon the kafilahs 
which jwishcd, averaged, the Khan said, the annual 
sum of .'?<),()<)() eueha rupees, or Io(K) gold diieats. 

A hmlrnkuh, or escort, of forty ( 'awker matchlock- 
men having arrived, and all duties iiaving Ijoen jiaid, 
it wfis dutennined to prosi'euto our journey. 'I’ln* 
day before we marched, tin* govm-iior invited me, to 
breakfast with him, and Muheen Shah and I went 
together. Soon alter breakfast, .fellAl Khan sent 
Muliecu Shall into the lown upon some business, and 
presently entered upon a secret and eonlidcntial ilis- 
coursc. He rejoiced, he sjiid, that he had found an 
opjiortmuty of speaking to uni in private, because he 
wished to know wheth(*r 1 was satislii'd with <,lie 
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treatment T had received at his hands, and whether 
there was any thing that he could do for me : he was 
not a wealthy man ! but, please God, he descended 
from as good family as any of the chiefs who sat on 
the right hand of the Khan of Kelaut, and having 
met a man whose demeanour and conversation showed 
him to be of exalted rank, he was anxious to esta- 
blish on lasting grounds, a friendship so auspiciously 
commenced. 

This was the prelude. I answered it, of course, 
with suitable compliments of speech, and the governor 
proceeded to expatiate upon the natural fertility of his 
province, the revenue of which he doubted not might 
be trebled in good hands. Ho lamented that the 
Khan (of Kelaut) had so little art of making the 
most of his country, and wished that he possessed 
more of the understanding of my tribe, who under- 
took nothing without refleetion and foresight ; who 
by their wise conduct had won the esteem and confi- 
dence of all men ; who did nothing uselessly, and 
who perseveringly went through with whatever they 
undertook ; — as, for instance, I, who, having set out 
upon a journey through strange countries and nn- 
fidendly people, had persisted in making my w’ay to 
Quetta, and doubtless, Inshallah, would shortly hap- 
pily end my travel in my own country. 

There was no mistaking the drift of the governor’s 
discourse, but determining to let him conic to the 
point himself, I replied that I thought he attributed 
too much sagacity to my countrymen, and overlooked 
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a shake (propensity) they had to wander all over the 
world to see people who had no great wish to sec 
them, for the pleasure of novelty, or to indulge a dis- 
position to study men and manners ; but that though, 
as he had justly observed, a stranger was liable to suffer 
hardship and ill-treatment, still that he, on the other 
hand, might meet with persons whose justice, benevo- 
lence, and wisdom, were themes in everybody’s mouth : 
that I, for instance, had stored the I’ceollection of 
many kindnesses received ficom different pereons whom 
I had been so fortunate as to mc(‘t with, and that 
should I reach India, one of my particular pleasures 
would be to relate to my friends the lucky accident 
that had brought me to Quetta, and procured me 
the friendship of so accomplished a pei-son as Jidlal 
Khan. 

The governor could not look otherwise than flat- 
tered ; ho swore that every word I iitterc'd more and 
more convinced him of my discretion and good brctxl- 
ing, but that, waving compliments, he would be glad 
if I would treat him with that ingenuous confidenc<i 
that should subsist hefweeu fihmds, and tell him tlu‘ 
precise object of my jounn'y, in ordi'r that ho might 
know in what manner best to serv<‘ me. 

It cost mo many ])rotestations to convince the 
Khan (if indc(ul I did convince him) that I had not 
visited that part of the country with a view to some 
great political enterprise. lie looked (juite V(;x(*d 
while 1 was explaining to him the chance that had 
thrown me in the way of Syud Wuhecn Shah, and 
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brought me that road, and eoaxingly assured mo that 
he knew the Feringees to be far too clover fellows to 
put themselves out of the way to no purpose. Had 
not we taken all Hindoostan, and was not Khorassaun 
a finer country, and was there not a tree near Canda- 
har to which it had been prophesied that the Ferin- 
gees should extend their dominion ? God was with 
us, and it was decreed, and must certainly come to 
pass, as I knew, only I did not confide in him. I at 
last offered to take an oath that I did not believe my 
countrymen entertained the slightest idea of exteiul- 
ing their frontier from rich plains into a barren coun- 
try of mountains, as he must bo convinced, if he luscd 
his excellent judgment ; since, even admitting his 
erroneous supposition of their being “ world-grasp- 
ers,” they did not want the sagacity of the who 
would not leave a sheep to dine u2ion a ])urcu])iiu‘ ; 
and this so far satisfied him, that he did not i)rcss the 
matter further, but insisted upon my aec(?pting of 
a small basket of preserved dates as a parting token 
of his friendship, and requested me to send him a fine 
telescope from India. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Departure from Quetta, and murcli, throup;h the duiile of Bolaun, to 
tlie town of Uiiuith, in the pliiiu of Kutch— Halt at ISaugli. 


On tlic morning of the 2tul December, we took 
leave of Qiuitta, and inarched <lown the vallt^y foriued 
by the Umbur and Zunjecra mountains, elevtm iniltjs 
a point west of south, to Ser-e-aub. The soil of tht' 
valley was good, and, on the right, under the Znn- 
jeera hills, were several little hamlets. At >Ser-e-uul> 
wc encamped iu‘ar the soui-ce. of the Shtidetizyc lora, 
which rises iroiu several sjirings in a bed which 
you may jump across, but whicii soon widens and 
deepens. 

There was a sensible diftbrence between the climate 
of Quetta and this spot. It was so cold at night, 
that every one’s care seemed to be how much clothing 
he could heap upon himself. At evening, our now 
large party looked verypictiiresijue, lying round their 
clear burning fires, between the pickets of their 
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horses ; the wild-looking Cawker guards having post 
apart, a little distance from either end of our bivouac. 
And later, when the moon was up, the scene was 
only varied to appear more beautiful. The men, 
wrapped in their rugs and blanket-cloaks, lay in all 
directions among packages, saddles, and various wea- 
pons, stretched in the deepest repose ; and the still- 
ness of the sharp night-air was only interrupted by 
the sound of camels chewing the cud, or the occa- 
sional thick breathing of a dreaming horse. Hero 
and there — 


— « a man 

Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumber’d around : 
And they were canopied by the blue sky 
iJo cloudless, clear, and pmely beautiful !” 


The next day we marched eighteen miles to the 
Kurklekkee hills, which may be described .as the first 
of a close and high series that cover th(i country as 
far as the plain of Dander, and which have a general 
inclination up to the Tukkatoo chain. After riding 
six miles, we passed round the end of the Umhar 
range. The Jinjeer line has a longer cours(‘ : bohnv 
Ser-e-aub it takes the name of >Spoei*s()ond, willi which 
it runs down about twenty miles, when it is crosse<l 
by another high but (I imagine) short range*. It is 
difScult to ascertain the courses of these! inonntains, 
for some of them rise at once to their greatest alti- 
tude, and, perhaps, after a few miles cnel abruptly. 
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They are all high, and their general direction is 
north and south ; but others come across these, cut- 
ting out valleys from ten to fifteen miles in length, 
and seven or eight miles in breadth. Three miles 
and a half before wc reached the Kurklekkee hills, 
we passed through a break in a parallel line, called 
Dewdngee ; the plain between it and the continua- 
tion of the Jinjeer hills is called Dusht-c-Coochooti. 
On different parts of it were small mud towers, built 
by the husbandmen as phiees to flee to in case of 
their being attacked by marauding Cawkers from the 
adjoining mountains. After a inarch of eighteen 
miles, we reached the foot of the Kurklekkee hills, 
and crossing a narrow ridge, found ourselves in a 
stony slip of a valley, at the head of which wo halteil 
for the night. 

This march wc brought skins of water with us. 
Hard by there was said to be a small natural restTvoir 
on a rock, but wc did not visit it. Great ^ igilanee 
was observed throughout the night ; a strong guard 
was posted at the narrow mitranct^ into the valley, 
and the merchants and their grooms r<‘licv(‘d eai-h 
other on watch from time to time*, as they had re- 
ceived some confirmation of the nsport which had 
alarmed them at Quetta. 

Before it was light next morning tluj whole (Kinip 
was astir, and when all were r(^ady, the order of 
march was arranged j the riders who had fire-arms 
forming an advance and rear guard, while the grooms, 
leading the horses and ciuncls, walked logether in a 
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body on foot. From the valley in which we had 
slept, we at once entered the close dcHIo of Bolaun. 
At first there was but breadth for a dozen horsemen 
between the I’oeks, which rose like walls on either 
side to a great height. Aftcrwai'ds the road lay 
broadly between the mountains, occasionally opening 
out. It was like the beach of a sea, formed of loose 
pebbly stones and sand, and it ran in sharp anglc.s 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred yai’ds in 
length. This was the style of the pass for ten miles 
to Ser-e-khujoor. The minutest description could 
hardly convey a just idea of its strength j it is a tie- 
file which a regiment of brave uuni could deleud 
against an army. 

At Ser-c-khujoor, a full and rapid stniaui gnshi'd 
out from the foot of the rock. It ran a short, tli.s- 
tance, and then lost itself in tin* grouixl, appearing 
again two miles lower dtnvn, near a siiiglt* date-free, 
called Khujoor-e-pauin. At Ser-e-kliiijoor tin* hills 
broke off from the road, but they .still coimnanded it 
for nineteen more milc.s, and the sauK* beach-like 
road lay between steep banks, as il‘ it were tin; ln'd 
of a deep but dried river. 

Sixteen miles on the road was Khaukei? Dtiho, 
and thirteen miles further on B(‘i>lM*enaun<*<*, both 
places where there was abnndanee of g(t()d water, 
used as halting-point.s by eainol caravans. Many 
graves were here an<l there jxdnted out sis those of 
murdered travelhn-s, and I afterwards learned that 
beyond Khaukce Deho we passed a buryiug-grotnid 
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named Kutlgau, or the place of slaughter, from the 
circumstance of a large party of travellers having 
been murdered there. 

At Ser-c-khujoor we had halted a minute or two 
to water the horses, and then continued our march 
in the same order as before, with the exception that, 
where the nature of the ground admitted it, we had 
skirmishers thrown out on either flank on the bank 
above us. Muheen Shah I’odcj at the head of the 
party, from time to time giving hueb a<lvice and or- 
ders as he deemed cx])cdient. He looked anxious, 
but said that he had seen a <lream in the nigiit, and 
that it was /<■/«><?,* Innhallah. At lieebctinaunee 
the mountains part<!d off to the right and loft, aiul 
here ended the dreaded defile of Holaun. Many 
keen eyes had been all the way diri'cted to the to}).s 
of the hills, from whence we (‘xpcctcd to see ene- 
mies overlooking us, but not the shadow of a foe aj>- 
peared, and wo returued thanks <o Pi’(»vidence with 
minds much relieved, though still highly exciterl : 
when w(> were safely at the (uid of the dr<‘adud pass, 
Muheen Shah called a halt, anil recited a short prayiir, 
which was answered by two shouts that made the hills 
ring again. 

At Beebeenaunee wo parted (torajiany from the 
Cawker guard, and, continuing our march more 
Icisiurely, rode on till an hour after sunset, when we 
halted for the night at Keerfa or (iurm-aub, a soft 


* Pro|>itIoii!». 
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MOUNTAIN PASSES. 


sandy spot near a moderately high range of hills, 
running up north-north-west to Tukkattoo, named 
Gurm-aub from the circumstance of there being a 
thermal spring close by. 

We marched from Kurklekkee at break of day, 
but the road at first wound so frequently, and the 
mountains were so high, that I could not exactly 
ascertain our course. At Keerta I compared notes 
with my companion Karaumut Ali, and we agi’ecd 
that we had not marched less than forty miles. 
Judging finm the recollection of our indirect route, 
and from the bearing which I the next morning 
took of a small peak, said to be just above the little 
stony valley in which we had slept, I laid down 
Keerta, in a direct line, twenty-eight miles south- 
east by south of Kurklekkee. 

From Ser-e-khujoor to Beebeenaunee our pace 
was so quick a walk, that the camels were almost 
pushed into a trot. This was partly owing to every 
body’s anxiety to get forward, but chiefly on account 
of the great descent of the road. I should have 
mentioned that the rise of the country from Quetta 
to Kurklekkee is very apparent. The Kurklekkee 
hills, thus standing upon the highest ground, have 
been fixed upon by the natives as the natural boun- 
dary between Khorassaun and Hindoostan. 

There is another pass which joins that of Bolaun 
at Beebeenaunee, but it is said to be a more difficult 
one : — “ You travel six miles south from Ser-e-aub, 
and then the road turns off to the right, to a spring 
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at the foot of the mountains, which is the first halt. 
The second inarch occupies camels ten hours ; the 
road is over steep hills, and only camels half laden 
can take it. You halt at a spring called Xagahoo. 
The next inarch is to Koogeleo, whence you go rhi 
Beebeenaunoe to Keerta: the road is on a great 
descent. At Koogelee there are khails of Be- 
looches and Muhmes ; there is abundanct; of wafer, 
and much good rice is cultivated. The road all the 
way firora the first spring is so diffie.ult, that it i«. 
only taken when danger is apprehetuled in the 
defile of the other one. Horses all lose their sho*'> 
whenever they come this way.” 

From Keerta we rode south through a deep anil 
narrow valley. The bod, as before, was like a 
beach, and on it lay many jxmds of clear water, 
which wo were continually crossing. Alter feu 
milc.s the road between the high rocks was blocked 
up by a lake too deep to bi^ ridden through. We 
made a cirmiit of throe miles, by a eraggy [latli up 
and down rocks, and got into the valley again 
where, widening out, it allowed th<‘ water to sprt'ad 
into a shallower pond, which we fordetl wlu're tlie 
water reached to our saddle-girths. Some babool 
trees, named in l^ushtoo Cumhje, gave name to this 
spot ; hut they had been swept away two years 
before by a torrent, which cau.s<«d the lake to form 
in the area that its violence had dcepmieil. 'I'o 
judge from the traces of the ravages, a great flood 
of water must have rushed through the valley; for 
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in parts it had fiirrowed up the largo stones of the 
bed, and thrown them up like a w'all to the h(*ight 
of several feet. In answer to my inquhies where 
this water came from, I was told that it was rain- 
water, and it stiaick me as probable that tlu; periodi- 
cal rains which come up from the Indian Ocean, are 
stayed by and gathered in these mountains. 'I'hey 
deluge the plain of Dauder, but arc hard I}' iclt at 
Quetta. The rocks arc high and bamni. In sum- 
mer the sun acting upon theses pent-np waters, 
causes a pestilent air, and the road bet\ve(*n Qiu'lta 
and Dauder is shut.* Native cossids are, indeed, 
to be found whose poverty will tempt them to carry 
letters, but they often remain on tlu' road as listd 
for hyenas. We saw many foot-mark.s of }lies(‘ 
animals, fit inhabitants of a region so dt‘sola<e, tliaf. 
had they not the power of going far for their fucal, 
they must eat each other. 

From Cundye a road goes direct to the town 
of Baugh. When wo had crossed tlus l>road lake, 
we followed a turn of the valley for four miles, then 
the mountains breaking, wc left thorn, and, hdlowing 
a small but rapid brook, rode across a bare; plain, 
seven miles to Gooroo, a village distant t hreci miles 
from the town of Dauder. 

Dauder is a town of the same si/e as Qimfta; 
likewise governed under the authority of thes khan of 

* When this road is shut, travellers go fioni Quetta no M*»osfung 
and Kclaut-c Nusscer to Ouudawa. 'I'he latter totid is tuKen by 
caravans of laden camels, and it is not dcbcrihed ub a dillicult one. 
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Kelaut-e-Nusseer. The Hakim was a man who had 
been brought up as a slave in the house of the Khan. 
Two-thirds of the inhabitants are Juts,* and ]3cloo- 
ches, and the rest Hindoos. Viewed from hence, 
the mountains which we had left presented the ap- 
pearance of one very high range, coming up north 
from the sea, and crossing the Tukkatoo chain at a 
right angle, so as distinctly to separate the moun- 
tainous from the ])lain country. We now felt that 
we had quitted Khorassaun ; — climate, soil, and ])ro- 
duco, and the dark, oily, naked people, all forcibly 
told of Hindoostan. 

Dander is situated in the arid white plain of 
Kutch, the crusted surface of which is crackl'd like 
the dried bod of a mai'sh. J2vcn the nativi.'s fi'cl the 
heat of this plain in summer as dreadful, and it would 
scarcely be habitable were it not watered by the 
stream which we brought with us from I he hills, and 
by a river called Naive, which, coming from the 
Tukkatoo, or, as they arc here called, the LArce 
mountains, runs south to forty-two miles Ix'yond 
Baugh, and then goes off to the right towards what 
I may term the groat .Sinde and Kutch chain. 

During the pcrioilical rains this bed is tilled : the 
cultivators build strong eai'thcn dams across it, and 
so retain the water tl>r a second c.roji. Scarcely any 
wheat or barley is now grown : the staple food of the 

^ The aliorigincs, long converted from the Iliudoo, to the 
Soonnee Mohummudan, religion. 
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people is jawarree, which is cultivated to a great ex- 
tent round Dauder. Bajra and cotton are also cul- 
tivated. We halted one day at Gooroo, and the 
Hakim’s men levied a tax of half a ducat upon each 
horse. 

Dec. 7th. — Thirty-six miles to Baugh. After 
riding eleven miles, we saw at the distance of five 
miles on our left, the village of Heercc, which is 
used by camel caravans as a stage between Baugh 
and Dauder. The country was quite bare till wo 
were within eight miles of Baugh, when it was flooded 
by water from the dams of the Nfiroc, and cultivated 
all the way with jawarree and bajra. From the ap- 
proach, the town looked well, adorned, as it appeared, 
by fine trees, and several little temples, and built 
upon a rising ground, above the oasis which had b(>eu 
formed around it ; but when wo approached, the illu- 
sion vanished, and we found a dirty town of low mud 
houses, built partly within, and partly without, a 
crumbling mud wall, the many gaps in which had 
been stopped by fiirze bushes. In the trees, how- 
ever, we were not so much disappointed, and w <5 
picketed our horses in a large grove. 

Baugh is a town of two thousand houses, and three 
hundred shops. A third of th<^ inhabitants are 
Hindoos, and they seemed to enjoy a brisk track', 
chiefly in the common sorts of grain, ’fbc' Afighauns 
take many camel-loads of jawarree lu'neo to their 
own country, both using it to make bread fi»r them- 
selves, and giving it to their horses. The Hindoos 
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also profit by the sale of gunpowder, much of whicb 
is manufactured here, and exported to Affghaunis- 
taun and to Sinde. 

We halted seven days at Baugh, in order that the 
horses might recruit upon the nourishing stalks of ' 
the jawarree plant. When we arrived, the Hakim, 
who had also been a slave in the family of the Khan 
of Kelaut, was away, fighting some of his rebellious 
subjects, but he returned on the third day, at the 
head of a faithful body of his men at arms, looking as 
victorious as possible, preceded by a state elephant, 
and by a brace of musicians, who made a dreadful 
noise with Indian trumpets. The horse-dealers were 
lavish of their adulations ; “ The Khan was come 
from beating his enemies! Inshallah! was it not al- 
ways thus that his fortunate foot returned to his 
abode of wealth and delight!” — The Khan conde- 
scended to be as gracious as a proper sense of dignity 
would allow him, and subsequently evinced his satis- 
faction by accepting something less than the regular 
duty of half a ducat upon each horse. 

Gi'cat was the astonishment of some AfFghauns 
who had not before seen an elephant. They stared 
at the animal open-mouthed, sighed, and shook their 
heads, and seemed with difficulty to persuade them- 
selves that it was a natural creature. 

On the road from Pishecn I had been astonished 
at the physical powers of the Affghaun grooms: 
many of them had the difficult task of leading two 
strong horses during a march that occupied the day, 

VOL. 11. o 
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and at night they relieved each other on guard, their 
food consisting only of half-baked cakes of unleavened 
bread. Here many seemed inclined to bring up the 
balance of their fatigue hours, reposing day and night 
among the bundles of javsrarree stalks that had been 
piled up for the horses, while a few would amuse 
themselves by bathing in the deep lakes which had 
been formed in the river’s bed, or by prowling round 
the banks to get a shot at wild fowl. I saw a young 
man of the party shoot two ducks with ball : at the 
end of his matchlock was a long fork on a pivot, 
which he used as a rest, and he invariably fired with 
great precision. 

At sunrise every morning Hindoos would visit us 
with pots full of curds, portions of which they ladled 
out to^a pea’s weight, insisting upon money first, 
and taking special care that their vessels were not 
touched. The last caution was thought a great pre- 
sumption by some of the rough mountaineers, who 
had been accustomed to think very contemptuously 
of a Hindoo, and they became quite indignant when 
the idolaters presumed to elevate their voices, and 
bandy angry expressions with them. “ Oh I that I 
had you up in my own place I” was nearly the male- 
diction of one of Muheen Shah’s men, when called 
off from a Hindoo radish-merchant whom he had been 
bullying : Oh I that I had you up in my own 

place I” By Aboo Bukr, I would flay you, and then 
flog you to death with your own black hide, vile dog 
of jehannuml” 
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Not having had the good fortune to visit Wales, I 
cannot tell how far I am justified in the following 
comparison, but judging fi*om written descriptions of 
the people of our sister country, I am inclined to 
think that, as the Persians have been named the 
Frenchmen, so the Affghauns might be termed the 
Welshmen of the East. In their love fbr cheese, 
though they have not yet learned to toast it, the 
Affghauns ai’c very little behind the Welsh ; they 
are brave, ridiculously proud, and as hasty as tinder 
to catch fire; and, like the Welsh, they have a 
peculiar way ol' altering the lettci'S of words, so as 
to make them sound shoii;. 

Furrah (the ancient Purra) they call Purrah ; and 
the famed Vuzeer Futteh Khan, whom they so loved, 
and whom they still so often talk about, is commonly 
called Puttch Kan. The Persian alphabet, which 
they use (having no written character of their own), 
admits of several substitutions of onti h'ttcr for an- 
other ; but the Affghauns arts frequently not guided 
by rule, and jus they generally spt*ak in a nasal tone, 
and mispronounce the words of any other language 
but their own, a good story is easily made out of 
their expressions. The following anecdote, ill as my 
translation of it may read, is an inimitable one as told 
by a Persian who has lived among Affghauns. 

When Ahmud Shall fimnded the Doorraunee mo- 
nai’chy, he modelled his court upon the Persian stylo, 
and several gentlemen of the latter country came to 
obtain service under his Majesty. The greatest of these 

o 2 
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was an old kuzzilbash nobleman, named Ali Merdaun 
Khan, who having signified his desire to the proper 
authorities, had a day appointed for audience of the 
Affghaun monarch. The Doorraunee ceremony of 
presentation at court is a very strange one, bo^ro^^cd, 
apparently, from the Chinese Tartars, — the person 
upon whom the honour is to be conferred, being 
placed between two oflGieers of the court, who run 
him up at a trot to within a certain distance of 
the king, shout out his name, and then, twisting him 
round, hurry him back again at the pace he came : at 
least this is the Persian account of the ceremony. Ali 
Merdaun Khan’s dignity was considerably shaken by 
this (to him) unusual mode of proceeding, and he 
lost all control over his temper when ho was an« 
nounced as Ali Pertan Kan, from Ispilan. Indig- 
nantly shaking off his conductors, the old noble ex- 
claimed, with more warmth than decoruni, “ ^V«/ 
Ali Pertan Kan, from Ispilan! but A-li Mer-daim 
Khaun, from Is-pha-haun,”— laying a dignified si re^s 
upon every syllable of his full-sounding name and 
birthplace, and then, with a rev(ircntial bow to Ihe 
king, awaiting his dismissal, and grav(‘ly retiring as 
he would have done from the presence of th<^ Shalian 
Shah. Ahmud Shah, it is said, was much amused at 
the Khan’s bearing, and wished to retain him mvir 
his person, but the old gentleman’s jn-ide was hurl, 
and he refused to stay among a people too barbarous 
to pronounce his name properly. 

Besides curd-sellers, we were daily vlsitcd__ by 
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venders of fried peas, and of immense radishes and 
turnips, which the Affghauns devoured raw in great 
quantities j and morning an<l evening wo were waito<l 
on by all the indigent of the place, among whom 
were several uncombed and debauched-lookingfakecrs, 
who used to prowl about until th(>y caught a party 
about to eat, when with the exclamation of Yoh 
link! they would coolly thrust their gourds forwai'd, 
and wait until something was put into them. One 
red-eyed old beggar of the ennv was evem le.-.s <-erc- 
monious, for one evening, when a party near us ha<l 
prepared for themselves, Jis a treat, a nu'ss ol* hrt!a<l 
sop])ed in mutton broth, he waited till tlu'y gathewd 
round it, then stepping up to wlu'iHi tlu'y w<‘ni 
seated, dropped on his lu'cls, and with a tlevout 
“ Bismillah Irrahmaun rrraheemi” thu'w up his 
sleeve, and dipped his fingera into tlu* dish. 'rh»‘ 
party were disposed to be angry, but seeing that llitty 
drew back, their s<‘lf-invited guest with the mo^t im- 
perturbable assurance pressed tluuu to eat; — “ 15i«.- 
millah I Bismillah ! fall to I })ray, fall to ! ! what I'Hah 
has provided let no man Ixi unthankful f(»r!’' and, 
whether moved by the j»iety of his sj)ee<'h, or by 
hunger, one of the hosts rept‘ate<l Bismillah I and 
they were presently all eating together with as niueh 
concord as diligence. 

Apropos of turnips abov<! allude<l to, — I at this 
place heard a curious anecdote relate<l by a (ihilgie, 
who accounted for the defeat of his tribe, when »ui 
the last occasion they rose under Abd<jorahcem Kluui, 
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tihie lineal descendant of their ancient kings, and en- 
deavoured to overthrow the Doorrauneo monarchy ; 
for the interesting account of which, sec El])hin- 
stone’s Caubul. — “ You’ll be late, and will lose your 
bargain if you remain there higgling for turnips,” 
said a Syud to a Ghilgie Alfghaun whom he wanted 
to accompany him to the town. “ And if T am,” 
retorted the man, “ I cannot lose more than 1 have 
done by turnips.” The laugh that tlu* atiswer ex- 
cited, induced me to ask the moaning of it, and the 
Ghilgie himself gave it to mo in the evtming. 
He commenced by describing how his clans w(*re in- 
duced to get together, what Khans wore among tlioni, 
and where they met and fought the Dourrauiu'cs, 
&c. ; but the part immediately relating to his answer 
was this : “ Wc had the best of it, and got lu'ar 
Caubul, and after fighting and beating the Door- 
raunees till the heat of the last day, we went into a 
turnip-field to refiresh ourselves : news came that tlu; 
Doorraunees had rallied and were upon us ; we did 
not believe it, but stayed to eat our turnips, and I was 
among the few lucky ones who can tell the talc.” 

Some ill-natured person of our company told the 
Hfikim that Muheen Shah had a Fcringec with 
him. Fortunately the wortliy governor was a 
Moreed* of our patron’s, and he took no further {id- 
vantage of the communication than to exact the 
promise of some particular blessings for his son. ile 
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even sent two horsemen to sec us safely out of his 
country,* only requesting that Syud Muhocn would 
pass his son under his leg : this the Shah told me h<^ 
did three times, and, Inshallah ! no sword would cut, 
no bullet shoot the lad, and he would become a dis- 
tinguished man if* it was his nusseeh kmnuf.f And 
thus we happily bade adieu to Baugh. 

* I have since learned with regret, tliat tins kind deputy was put to 
death by his chief, for sending a conipinnentary present to the un- 
lucky ex-monarch, Shah Shoojah,on lus last fmitless atti»inpt to recover 
the Aflghaun monarchy, 
f Fate and fortune. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

March from Baugh to the town of Shikarporc — Remarks on tlu* 
political and social condition of Beloochistaun. 

Dec. 14. — ^We rode from Baugh, sixteen miles, to 
the village of Muchce. On the road we passed the 
villages of Kdzee-ke-wustec, and Gilpoi*o, at each of 
which there was an unbricked well. \Vc nearly 
followed the course of the Narco river: in parts the 
water had been kept, from others it had been drawn 
off. The natives here and there dig wtdls in parts <»f 
the bed which have been lately drained : the watt*r 
thus obtained is not good, but it is better than could 
be got by digging elsewhere. There was much 
cultivation of jawarree and cotton on the way. 

15th. — Twenty-six miles, vid Hsijee-kc-Shelu*r, 
Ghurree, and Meerporc, to Cunda. The three lirst 
places were well-sized villages, and at the last were 
two mud towns of the same name. This march also 
we had with the Naree, the bed of which was dry (or 
about two-thirds of the distance. The Naroc river 
now goes off to the right, nearer to the mountains, 
and, some said, reaches the sea. 

At Cunda there was an old large, and a small new 
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town, both sarrounded with mud walls. We could 
not buy any milk here, and the inhabitants said that 
they were all in a state of beggary ; a tribe of maraud- 
ing Belooches having driven away seven hundred 
head of cattle a few months before, and the jawarree 
crop having been blighted. 

Here a demand was made by two different parties 
for duty upon our horses. The Syuds agreed to pay 
the chief of the strongest set, on condition that he 
kept off the other, which he consented to do ; but 
when ho had persuaded his rivals to withdraw, he in- 
sisted upon receiving half the sum that they had de- 
manded besides his own, threatening to bring them 
back if his demand was not complied with. The 
Syuds were now obliged to assume their bullying 
tone : they declared that they would fight both parties 
rather than be robbed, hinting that common weapons 
would avail little figainst theirs; and, getting to- 
gether, they took counsel about formally cursing the 
exactor Nawaub Juwance, as the chief was named. 

This got wind, as it was intended it should, and 
not long after came a messenger from the Nawaub's 
mother, to offer a trifling present to the head Syuds, 
deprecating their curse, and promising to use all her 
influence over her son, to bring him to reason. This 
she apparently did, for in the evening the Nawaub 
sent to say that if the Syuds would pay him his due, 
and a trifle more, he would escort them with twenty 
horsemen to the end of the next stage, and this was 
agreed to. 
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iCtli. — T\v('nty-one inilos to Saatcc. For t,h(i 
first iiino inilos wo rode throuoli a lino tamarisk and 
thoiTi wood ; tho country onward was hare. Saatoo 
is a Tiiodorato-sizod village. Hero a party <'amo to 
demand duty: Xawaub Juwano(‘ took tlirot' ducats 
to dismiss them, and when ho had witli much diffi- 
culty snccccd<‘d in doing so, ho sent to roipiost that 
sonui chin* might ho given him. 'l'h(* Syutis won^ 
shocked at its being supposi*d jiossililo that they 
could ha\o any thing so unlawt'ul in their possession, 
but tiny sent him another ducat in litm, fi-aring alto- 
gether to <‘ast his highness off*. 'I'he tith* to which 
this <lebauched extortioner answtired was, (ihurrech 
Nau'dz, — “ Clln'rishor of the Poor.” 

17th. — 'rwonty-nim* miles to Poonoo. Alter 
riding ten miles, wo came to a jungle of low t.p<*es, 
which, running east ami west, marks the boundary 
between Uelooehistaun and Sindo, and which south- 
ward extends to the river Indus, whosit Imnks it 
fringes. We had stolon away from Haatec a little 
before the moon rose, and reached the wood about 
sunrise ; hardly had we entere<l it, when wo h<*ard 
two or tlu'cc shots fired behind us, an<l tiio cry ran 
that our rear was attacked : the fighting imm has- 
tened back to the post of danger, priming their 
pieces as they wmit, while the others pn'ssiul on m 
fast as tlu! naiTow path wouhl a<hnit, cainois and 
horses crowding upon (‘ach other ; but after a few 


^ An Intoxicatint; 
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minutes of suspense, vre learned that the alarm had 
been needlessly given by two or three stragglers, who 
had been stripped of their clothes by robbers. We 
continued our march without further disturbance, 
and when we had ended it, the merchants congratu- 
lated each other upon being out of Belooehistaun. 

Poonoo is a large Hindoo village, surrounded by 
a few acres of land cleared from the jungle, inha- 
bited by people who had the air of a society of 
Quakem, compared with those whom we had been 
accustomed to look upon. Here was much to assure 
us that we were really in India : wc encamped in a 
fine grove of neem and mango trees, near a very 
large brick well, to and from which the women passed 
at evening, gracefully carrying jars upon their heads, 
and sometimes singing as they went in groups; 
many gray squirrels were chasing each other round 
the trunks of the large trees, the foliage of which 
was filled by doves, minas, and little green paroquets; 
the sun, the heat of which, even at this season, we 
felt unpleasant when long exposed to it, went down 
like a ball of fire, tinging the sky one beautiful deep 
orange colour; and at night the ground we slept 
upon was wet with a heavy dew. 

The next morning wc parted company from the 
greater number of the horse-dealers, Syud Muheen 
Shah resolving to accompany me to the north-west 
frontier of British India. A few of the merchants 
came with us to Shikarpore on business, while the 
x’est went on to the town of Larkhana, where they 
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proposed to make a halt of ten days or a fortnight, 
before proceeding vid the capital of Sinde to the sea- 
coast. Muheen Shah selected half-a-dozcn of his 
best horses to take with him, and sent the rest on to 
Bombay, under charge of his brother. 

From Poonoo we rode about five-and-twenty miles 
to the town of Ghurree. Our path lay through a 
thick jungle, the soil of which was very fine. Tracks 
crossed each other in all directions, and we frequently 
lost our way until we obtained a guide ; once we 
were obliged to make a circuit to avoid a marsh or 
lake, which had been formed, we were told, by the 
inundation of the Indus. Wc thought it must ho 
rain-water, but were assured that, above Shikarpore, 
the right bank of the river was low, and that llu‘re 
much water was let in upon the country. 

There were many wretched hamlets on and near 
the road, occupying small spots cleared from the 
jungle. At each there was a shallow unbricked well, 
and roimd about most of them small patches culti- 
vated with the commonest grain. A few buffaloes, 
goats, and fowls, seemed to constitute the wealth of 
each village. 

Ghurree is a moderate-sized, thriving town. We 
saw there much good sugar-cane, and noticed twenty 
common Indian mills at work, expressing oil from 
sesamun seed. Here we first saw a wheeled car- 
riage. A hundred Affghaun families arc settled at 
Ghurree ; their chief, Jooma Khan Baurickzye, was 
residing in a neat little fort near the town, affecting 
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submission to the authority of the Ameers olJ 'tfy- 
derabad. ' •! 

From Ghurree we rode eight miles north to Shi- 
karpore : half way was the fortified village of Kerne. 
In approaching Shikarpore, we rode for some dis- 
tance through open groves of tall palm-trees, and 
the appearance of the town was imposing, as we 
occasionally got glimpses of its high houses rising 
above each other among fine trees. Two miles from 
the city we were met by a party of the governor’s 
confidential people, who were going off express to 
Poonoo, on the report that a large company of horsc- 
mcrchants had halted there. The chief of the party, 
who was a eonsecpicntial and fat little Belooche, 
deemed our coming reason sufficient for his return- 
ing; therefore inquiring where the horse-merchants 
would be met with, he sent his men after them, and 
himself took charge of us, riding round us as wo 
proceeded, to judge if any of our steeds w'ero worthy 
the Ameei-’s notice ; for these princes arc very arbi- 
trary in their ordei’s about the horses which come 
down from the north countries, allowing none to be 
taken out of their dominions until they have seen 
them. I happened to ho riding the best of Muheen 
Shah’s horses, and the man singled me out : — “ Ho I 
you sir ! what is your fortunate name ?” — “ Mcerza 
Sadik,” muttered I, taken rather by suiqmso. — 
“Then Mcerza Ssulik, just walk your horse out, 
hold up his head, and put him to his amble : — ^higher, 
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higher, man 1 phoo 1 are you a horse-dealer ; or do 
you not want to show his paces ? I believe that is 
it, for you Puthans are deceitful fellows.” Here it 
was explained who Syud Muheen Shah was, and the 
Belooehe sobered his tone, declared that he had a 
great esteem for holy men, and that we wore wel- 
come to Shikarpore. On reaching the city, our 
bustling conductor left us, to announce our arrival, 
and we put up in a small grove just outside the 
wall. 

Shikarpore is a very large town, surrounded by a 
thick, but much broken mud wall, in which there 
are eight gates. Much of the interior is wast<^ 
ground, and part is occupied by large trees. Al- 
most every house has a shop attached to it, and 
through the centre of the city rans each way a 
low bazaar, covered in with rafters and j>alm 
leaves. The shops seemed to be well filled with 
the necessaries of life, and various merchandise, 
and the people had that busy air which characterizes 
men engaged in active trade. 

Around the city are fine gardens, and groves of 
luxuriant Indian trees, which make the environs 
very beautiful j but the heat of the climat<* during 
the greater part of the year is such as would kill 
any body but a Hindoo. So great is the heat, that 
every inhabitant who can afford the expense, builtls 
upon his house a very high story, on the roof of“ 
which he sleeps without dothes. “In suuuzier,” 
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said an Affghaun resident, “ the sun will roast an 
egg, and turn a white man black about the ne 
plus ultra of solar heat. 

Shikarpore is chiefly inhabited by Hindoo bankers 
and merchants, who have commercial connexions all 
over the east. They arc sleek, smooth-shaven, and 
what an American would tenn prosperous-looking 
men, and if report docs not very much belie them, 
they arc an immensely rich body. Like the blood- 
sucking Sircars of Bengal, they are said to attach 
themselves to the fortunes of others, and to grow 
fat, in proportion as their jiatrons grow poor: — 
nu rcste, they arc civil, good ])eoplc, and very clever 
at languages, there being but few among them who 
do not understand Persian, Beloochcc, Pushtoo, 
Hindoostauce, and the dialects ol‘ Sindc. Several 
eorniptions of the Sinde language are in use, the 
most common one of which is csilled Shikarporeo. 
Wo heard it s])okcu at Daudor, and after we had 
crossed the Indus, as far easterly as Buhawulport; ; 
it is a shai’p, <iuickly-s}>oken dialect, differing from 
Ilindoostanee about as much as Bengalee does. 

MoKi than a fourth of the inhabitants of the city 
are Mohummudans, and among these ai*c from five 
to six hundred Affghaun families. In the province, 
wc were told, arc settled as many as four thousand 
femilies: great jealousy exists between them and 
their late tributaries the Sindc(‘s, but they can do 
nothing but grumble, and pray that the Doorrauneo 
King may have his own again. When the relatives 
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of the Affghaun vuzeer dethroned Shah Mahinood, 
Shikarpore fell to the share of the Candahar 
brothers; but the Hyderabad Ameers, who had 
only been obedient to the Affghaun monarchs occa- 
sionally and upon compulsion, declared themselves 
entirely independent after the revolution, and eject- 
ing the Affghaun governor from Shikarpore, placed 
a servant of their own in his stead, not fearing the 
rebel claimants, who, they judged, would have 
enough to do to take care of themselves in their 
distant province of Candahar. The H^kim who 
now rules at Shikarpore on the part of the Ameers, 
collects from the town and province three lacs of 
rupees yearly. The further sum of 50,0(X) rup(‘es 
accrues annually to the Ameers from the customs of 
the city. When the Affghauns had the riih*, double 
the latter sum was collected. 

The soil of the province is very fertile, and it may 
in most places be irrigated by means of wells ; water 
lying sufficiently near the surface to be raised by the 
Persian wheel. Sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and 
opium, are cultivated, as also wheat, barley, and 
peas, a little rice, and much jawarree? and bajra. 
However the finest land of th(> ])rovinco is was! e: 
the rich banks of the Indus, which arc alluvial ibr 
some miles’ breadth on either side, and which might 
be cultivated to great purposes an* allowed to remain 
covered with jungle, that game may Imj preservt'd ft>r 
the sport of the Ameers. 

I would now take a slight re\iew of the country 
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between Candahar and Shikarjioro, premising that 
as Mr. Pottinger wrote a full description of Beloo- 
ohistaun, I confine myself to the detail of such parts 
as came immediately under our ohservatlon. 

Our calculations make the distance from Candaliar 
to Shikarpore (bends in the road, &e. included) about 
three hundred and ninety miles. It has been shown 
that the rule of the Candahar rebel tSirdars docs not 
extend to Quetta; and that although the authority 
of the Khan of Kelaut-o-Nussecr counnencts at the 
latter place, the road from it to tin; capital of the 
next of his petty states is coinuianded by wild Afi- 
ghaun and Bclooche tribes, who oec;U])y flu; lulls on 
the left and right of the formidabk* jkuss of Rolaun. 
Hakims rule at Dauder and Baugh in the name of 
the Khan of Kolaut, but they have each enough to 
do to sustain their limited authority, and the more 
southern and western parts of Beloochistaun an; in 
a very disturbed state. Beloochc trib<*s war upon 
each other, or plunder the Juts, and many who can 
find m(*ans to pay a few rctainei's, set tln*ms(‘lv«'s up as 
(hiefi-i, and call a small circle of counlry their own. 

The good order of Beloochistaun, I mean of that 
part of it which may he consi<lcr<;d as b(;longing to 
the goveniraent of the Khan of Kelaut-e-Nusset‘r, 
and which I will call Beloochistaun proper,* wouhl 

* Say Kutch, on the oast of the great (Sinde and Kutch) chain ; 
and west of this, to the longitudinal line of the country hotwiM*n 
ICeluut and the sea : for the western Heloocdics are, and, I iiimgine, 
ever have been, as independent os Bcdouixis* 

VOL. n. p 
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appear to depend upon that of AflFghaunistaun. 
When, on the death of Nadir Shah, Ahmud Khan 
Suddozye founded the Doon'aunee monarchy, Bc- 
loochistaun, under Nussecr Khan, became virtually 
subject to the reigning power in AiFghaunistaun ; — 
an agreement being made by which the Khan of 
Kelaut engaged to furnish a large quota of troops to 
the King of Candahar’s army, whenever it should be 
employed in foreign war. Ahmud Shah made the 
Belooches sensible of their inferiority to the Aff- 
ghauns, and while he reigned, his authority was 
generally respected. So long also as Nussecr Khan 
lived, Beloochistaun was well governed, but during 
the last twelve years of this chiePs ruhi, another king 
sat on the Affghaun throne — Timour Shah, who by 
his irresolute conduct gave eucourageimmt to turbu- 
Icntly-disposcd chiefs to tlmow oflT their allegiance, 
and the Belooches, long accustomed to consider that 
alone to be power which was sustained at the sword’s 
point, began to think lightly of the protecting go- 
vernment, and many of them to set at nought their 
liege-lord the Khan of Kelaut. 

Mahmoud Khan was a mere bciy when he succeeded 
his father Nusseer Khan, and consequently he was not 
able effectually to check the revolt of his chiefs, 'riie 
sons of Timour Shall Doon-aunetJ occuipitid themK{‘lves 
in civil war, and when the last of them was driven from 
the throne by rebels, Affghaunistaun wjis divi<le<l 
into several states, which were not sisparately strong 
enough to enforce obedience from the Belooches. 
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However, Mehraub Khan, the present Khan of Ke- 
laut, not being cordially supported by his chieftains, 
finds it expedient to be friends with the Candahar 
Sirdars ; as well to prevent their spoiling his country, 
as to have in them an ally against the Ameers of 
Sinde, who have shown a wish to encroach upon his 
territory. Mehraub Khan has also found it neces- 
sary to conciliate Runjeet Sing, and, all things 
considered, it seemed to be thought that he wished 
for the restoration of the Suddozyc dynasty in 
Affghaunistaun. 

The bulk of the inhabitants of Kutch are Juts, — 
the aborigines. It is not exactly known at what 
poinod these people were converted fi*om the Hindoo 
to the Moluunnuidan religion ; at present they arc 
<lividod into many tribes, and profess themselves 
Soonnecs. Th<!y live in villages, and are the agri- 
culturisls of the country. 

'I'he l>elo(K‘lH‘s boar but a very small pi'oportion to 
those whom they con(|uered, ami, with the exception 
of a few who n'sido in the small forts which arc scat- 
tered over the country, they live in khails, and rove 
to pasture their oxen ami sheep. 

The condition of either people seems far from a 
prosperous one. Tlu'y arc just able to feed and 
clothe thems(ilves, ami that but indiftercntly. The 
Ucloofihes live under felt tents. The habitations of 
th(! villages art; inert; sheds, generally built of sticks 
and grass, and the inhabitants can change their situa- 
tion almost as easily as if they lived in tents. 

V Q 
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The terms on which the land is tilled are these : 
Persons wishing to cultivate land near a stream, (the 
Naree, for instance,) throw a dam across the bed, 
and run up a few houses near the spot. The produce 
of the land upon which water is turned, is divided 
into three shares : — the first one the cultivator halves 
with the Hakim, or with the proprietor of the soil, to 
indemnify himself for the expense of constructing the 
embankment ; and of the two remaining shares, the 
H^dm, or proprietor, takes nearly seven eighths. 
A traveller might note the sites of villages which, 
perhaps, would not bo found twelve months after- 
wards ; for in case of oppression by the lord of the 
soil, or of aeeident, such as the breaking away of a 
dam, &c., the ryots are likely to remove and esta- 
blish themselves elsewhere. 

The country to the right of our road, near the 
mountains, is I imagine not ill-cultivated, for w<i 
learned that from the base of the mountains, all the way 
fi’om Dauder to the sea, run many little rivulets, the 
waters of which are dammed, and kept for agricultural 
purposes. I mentioned that we brought a stream 
with us from the mountains, which went off towards 
them again after having watered the land about Dan- 
der. I believe that this is joined by another stream, 
which comes out of the hills by a pass called Moollii, 
and that it then runs pai-allcl with, and at no great 
distance from the mountains, halfway to the sea. 

The river Naree comes south from the high moun- 
tains of Tukkatoo, or Lnree, past Sewee, a proverbi- 
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ally hot place, where much rice is cultivated. East- 
ward of the Narec wc heard of two moderately-sized 
streams (which I imagine must run to the Indus), 
and many small rivulets are said to irrigate the lands 
at the foot of the mountains. The general course of 
all the water in this plain is south. 

The staple food of the people of Kutch is jawarree 
or bajra bread. The first grain is much cultivated, 
and sold very cheap. Wheat and barley are little, if 
at all, grown. Wc could only obtain wheaton flour at 
the towns, and then noL much ; even barley meal, 
which is far cheaper, was not to be had ready ground 
in any ([uantit}'. 

At the towns of Dauder and Baugh, a little mutton 
or goat’s flesh was exposed for sale in the bazaar. 
I'hc pco})lo of Kulch poK.sess many cattle, but owing 
to tlu'ir pov(«'ty, and porhn])s to the heat of the 
cliinat(', they do not oat in neb flesh. Some of the 
hors(s-incrcliants of (»ur jiarty brought with them 
pic(!es of dry salted meat, to which they occasionally 
treated Ihomstihes. 

OiK' day W(! had the luck to taste fresh mutton, 
siK'h as it ivas. A stout Cauhul rain, which was 
being led to India for sah’, warranted to break the 
luuul of any makj of his species he might butt against, 
happened to rcc-ci\(?a severe kick from a camel, and 
a.s he looked very likidy to die, it was detenninod to 
kill and cat him. Muheen Shah was called upon to 
officiate. Standing in the midst of a crowd, the. 
gasping ram lying at his feet, he bared his arm, and 
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flourished his knife, with the dignity of an ancient 
priest of Jupiter, then uttering a loud “ Bismil- 
lah Ullah Ho Acherl” he stooped and turned the 
victim’s head towards the Jcehla, while he dexterously 
drew the sharp blade across the throat, so as not 
quite to divide the thorax, and then declared the 
flesh to be lawful meat. 
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CHAPTER 


llultat Shikarporo — March to tho river Indus, and on to the towns of 
Kliirepon* and Koluv<* — Foitrcbi of* Bukkar — Ameers of Snide — 
State of the peopl(» — Rohret* well situated for commercial purposes 
— Remarks on British and Russian trade with central Asia. 

Wh halted three days at Shikarjiorc. Our friend 
had business to transact, and the Hakim made some 
difficulty about allowing him to talcc his horses across 
tho Indus, until he promised to go vid Khirepore, in 
order that tho Moors of that jdacc might see the 
animals. 

Wc had ample leisure to sun oy tho town and its 
environs. I do not believe there is any thing very 
curious to ho scon at »Shikarporc, unless it be the 
library of one M(5ah Iladjcc Fakcer Oollah, who 
boasted that lu? ])Osscssed seven hundred volumes, 
six hundred and ninety-nine (»f which were upon 
theology, and one upon history. 

On the 20th of December wes rode from Shikai’poro 
to the river Indus. 'I'hc distance was about fifteen 
miles, and our road lay through a jungle, whidi iu 
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many places was inclosed and planted with sugar- 
cane, to preserve wild hogs for the sport of the 
Ameers. Just as the sun was setting, we found 
ourselves at the end of the %vood, and upon the high 
bank of the Indus, which was flowing past us in one 
calm broad strocain. The spot whore we stood <*om- 
manded a view of two other broad reaches, and the 
scene altogether w'as one that for quiet grandcnir and 
beauty could har<lly be surpasse<l. 

Wc slept upon the bank, and the next morning 
were ferried over in boats which luihl two camels and 
three horses. We were towed U[) the bank for some 
distance, and then loosing, went across diagonally 
with the help oi’ the stream, were rowed by a 
largo [)air of oars, assist<>d by a long ruddc'r which 
tin; helmsman us(*d as a paddh*, and we wert* exactly 
eight minutes Ironi l)ank to bank. 

'fhe water a])p<!ared to run at tin* rati* of two miles 
and a half per hour, and the breadth of it was half 
a mihi. The boatmen said that th(5 wat.<*r was tlum 
at its lowest, ami that it would not rise* till the moun- 
tain snows mclt<*d in the spring. WVi had not tlu; 
means of asc«*rtaining its actual depfli, Imt w(* found 
no bottom near tin? e<‘ntre of llu; stream with a i»ole 
tw(dv«‘ feet long, and were told that wa* wH*n* md. near 
it. Though t.h<! right bank was high, th<i left was 
here scarcely di'fined; the be<l was of earthy sand, 
and the wat<*r in ajipenrnnce lik<! tliat of tlm 
Ganges. 

Wc rode on nine miles heyontl the ri\t‘r, through 
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a low open wood not far from the bank, and crossed 
a dry bed which "we saw again at Khiropore : water 
is dammed up in it for cultivation, as in the Kutch 
water-courses. Seven miles on the road was a large 
village named Hohrara or Oleera ; we halted at the 
village of Dublec, where wc spent the night un- 
pleasantly enough in a drizzling rain. Muheen Shah 
tried an address to the skiei', but they would not 
pity us, and wc had nothing for it but to get well 
under our blankets. 

22nd. — Eight miles by a winding road through 
jungle to Khire])orc, a very large open town built 
among trees, — ^tho scat of the descendants of the 
lat<! esteemed Sindc chief Ameer Sohraub. 

At his death Mecr Sohraub bequeathed his coun- 
try to his eldest son Mcer Roostum, and all his 
eollectod wealth to his second son Mcer Moradj 
decreeing however from the revenues of the eldest, 
provision for forty other descendants. The two 
brothers at (h'st quarrelled, l)ut when we were at 
Khirc'pore they were li\ing in the same house, 
though on very dubious t<!rms. A wall divided 
their several ranges of apartments, and the entrances 
were kept by a body of either chiers retainers ; 
indeed wo were told that Mecr Morad dreaded to 
go out hunting without his brother, lest the latter 
should take the op])ortunity to seize his treasure. 

Yet we heard from several persons an anecdote of 
Mcer Monwl, wliich, wore it not for the indubitable 
fact that it is not in the nature of Asiatics to conlide 
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in each other, would induce a doubt Avhother a man 
who had acted so generously, could harbour such 
degrading suspicions again>t a brother who could not 
wrong him if he acknowledged the weakest dictates 
of honour or gratitude, .as the following story may 
show. 

Moor Roostum received no money with the terri- 
tory that his father la'qucjithcd to him, and when Im 
<(uarrolled with his brother, he found himself so ill 
able to ])<T,y the fighting men whom he had cntcr- 
tiiined, that he applied to a neighbouring chief for a 
loan to enabh? him to cany on the war. Meer 
Morad, hearing of this, sent toreciuest t.hath<' wotdd 
not lo\v(*r his dignity by taking money from a si ran- 
ger, for lie would lend him wluiteversumhe re(|uired, 
whether they were to <‘onfinu(* <>!iemies, or lo i>e- 
eonie tihnids and this il was, aceordiug to the 
story, that led tlie w.ny to a rceoneiliation. 

We JUTivcd at Khireporc tmrly in tin* day : scarcely 
were our horses tied uj), wluui we lumrd lojid shouts 
Jiud the barking of many dogs, ,nnd presently e.nnu* 
a party of troopers to s.iy that tlui were going 

out hunting, and had ordered our horses to ;iecomj>auy 
th(*ni, that they might se«‘ their mettle. Iteiiioii- 
str.aneo wsis ustdess, .so the horses being saddled, 
were ridden offj au<l put tlinmgii th<*ir paces till 
evening. 

Muheen Shah was very iiidigtmnl, and the ne.st 
day took an <*arlj opportunity «»f appljiiigfor per- 
mission to continue his journey. When he went, 
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he was offered five hundred rupees for his best 
horse, and excusing himself from selling any, on the 
plea that they had been bought on commission for 
some Rajah in British India, ho was oi'dered to pay 
a very heavy duty upon each animal. He complied, 
and was told that he should i*cccive a pass, but as he 
was about to leave the palace, ho was taken by a party 
of Meer Morad’s men, who demanded duty on ac- 
count of their master, and the consequence of his 
I'cfusal was, that in spite of his half lit, he was put in 
a guard-house, and kept then* all night. 

We did not at the time learn raon; than that our 
IHend had been imprison<>d, and therefore suffered 
much uneasy conjecture as to the cause. The 
ghaun gi'ooms were very dejected, and evidxiutly at- 
tributed their master’s ill-treatment to his connexion 
with mo. — Wo were all sitting round a fin; late in 
evening, “ (dicwing the bitter cud of unpli'jtsant re- 
flections,” and listening to a senuiade ol jackals, when 
a stout Aftghaun stranger walked up and gave us a 
Sahunn Alekoom! One of our party looking up, with 
an exclamation of surprise jvcognised the man, who 
when he had exchanged a few (jucstions in Pushtoo, 
sat down among us, and unrolling a cloth from liis 
waist, produce, d a pacikct of English l(‘tt(*rs ad- 
dressed to me. F or a monicnt or two 1 could scarcely 
think myself awake, so great was the surprise ; but 
l)r(',aking the seals, 1 recognised the signatures of 
friends whom I had left atTabreez, and was presently 
able to appreciate their kind efforts in my service. 
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The letters contained bills on Heraut for the money 
we had required, and our firiend Moolla Mohumud 
had sent them after us to Pisheen, whence again they 
had been forwarded by the Syuds. — Karaumut Ali 
also got remembrances from his friends, and for a 
while poor Muheen Shah and our sorrow on his ac- 
count were forgotten ; but the happiness that I ex- 
perienced in receiving these letters, was dashed with 
regret that I could not but feel on learning from them 
the death of the British Envoy, Sir John Macdonald, 
to whom I had been indebted for many kindnesses. 

The next morning Muheen Shah thought it better 
to pay for his release, and thus obtaining it, he lost 
no time in getting the promised passport from Mecr 
Boostum. The Shah looked very pale and unhappy 
when he returned to us, and refused all offers of re- 
freshment, vowing that broad should not pass his 
lips until he was away from sueh a place. Wo ac- 
cordingly made ready to start, and engaging the 
ser\’ices of a guide who said ho knew all the roads be- 
tween that and Buhawulpore, wo set out for Rohree. 

The distance from Khiroporo to Rohree is about 
sixteen miles. Wo rode for ten miles through a 
country which had been partially cleared for culti- 
vation, and then entered a grove of gigantic palm- 
trees, on either side of which were large walled 
gardens of many fruits, and occasionally a few 
houses. Wo rod(! for six miles through this beauti- 
ful grove, and got out of it upon a broad area of 
loose sand shelving gcsntly down to the Indus. To 
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the right of this, built upon a flint rock, was the old 
town of Rohrce, — a ruined collection of tall, deso- 
late-looking houses, with broken latticed windows, 
and wooden balconies, — <and on the left stood a thick 
clump of trees, partly shutting out from view the 
massy fortress of Bukkar, which, strongly built of 
brick and stone, rises from an island in the centre of 
the river. Our horses clambered up the rocky path 
into a narrow street, which was ci'ossed by a long 
bazaar, lowly roofed over with rafters and palm- 
leaves : not being able to ride under this, we found 
our w'ay through the town by narrow lanes, and 
halted on the other side of it, near the bank of the 
river. 

i25th Dcciunbcr. — Wc spent Chxnstraas-day at 
Rohrce, fixr jVIuheen Shah going early to present 
our pass to the governor of the fortress, was told 
that it was informal, and that we could not proceed j 
upon which our friend saddled a I'unning camel, and 
trotted back to Khirc'pore again, leaving us to sur- 
vey ilu! wonders of this extraordinary place. 

Rohro(*, the ancient capital of the Sogdi, if not 
the town which, according to Arrian, Alexander the 
Great .built when he rested hereabouts on his way 
to the ocean, has fallen into decay, and does not 
contain more than six or seven thousand inhabitants, 
four-fifths of whom are Hindoos. The flint rock 
upon which it is built, is washed by the river, and it 
runs curiously back to some miles’ distance, having 
somewhat the appearance of an old line of bastionod 
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fortification. The flint of which this and the other 
rocks are composed is of so good a quality, that 
travellers on the river commonly take away a quan- 
tity in their boats. 

Wo did not visit the ancient town of Bukkar, but 
wc viewed its extensive ruins at some distance from 
the opposite bank. 

The island fortress of Bukkar is built upon an 
oval flint rock three quarters of a mile in circum- 
ference, which divides a stream eight hundred yards 
in width. The fort itself is strongly built, but it is 
overlooked by the bank upon which stands the town 
of Hohree. It commands the rivci-, and all boats 
that pass up and down pay a toll. The water 
covers pai*t of the i^ock at one end, and forms a 
little islet, on which is a Mohummudan temple em- 
bowered in trees : this is the resting-place of so great 
a saint, that the very fishes come up from the sea to 
.swim a Ziarut round it, and to mark their respect 
for tlie shrine, they never once turn tail on the 
journey up. 

Near the bank, a little below the fort, is another 
rock, which becomes an islet at the swell of the 
river. This hill Inis long been used as a Mohiiiu- 
inudan burial-ground, and is covered with old tombs. 
You ascend to its summit by seventy steps: a little 
way uj) dwells a liennit, who makes visiters take 
their shoes ofti and accepts their charity, bidding 
them pray for the souls of tlic departed. 

The natives of llohree arc an amphibious race of 
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beings who spend their days upon the river catching 
fish, which they salt and preserve. The mode in 
which these fishers exercise their art is very curious ; 
they lay their stomachs upon large empty jars, and 
holding a line or net in hand, they use their feet as 
paddles, and float about with their faces close to the 
water. We wondered at the ease with which they 
seemed to control the force of the stream. Some- 
times a man would lie still upon the water, as if he 
was tight anchoi’cd to the bottom, and then, aban- 
doning himself to the current, h(i would drop down 
as far fxs it suited him, when he would land, w’alk 
up the bank with his jai’, and launch himself 
afresh. 

From its situation, llohn;c should bo a healthier 
place than Khiroporc ; the chiefs however prefer re- 
siding at the latter place, and not only is the town of 
Uohreo neglected, but on the bank of the river 
beyond it. Jungle kec])3 waste rich land which might 
be very profitably cultivated, as well with articles 
for export, as with the better sorts of grain. The 
Ameers of Sinde appear to live only for themselves, 
and to be as blind to the capabilities of their 
country, as they are ivgai’dless of the welfare of its 
inhabitants: to indulge their passion for sporting, 
they suffer much of their richest land to be covox*ed 
with jungle, jmd the rtwenue thus sacrificed is made 
up, as far as is possible, by heavy drains upon the 
pi'ofits of such lands as arc left to the peasantry. 
The people feel the check of this ignorantly oppi’cs- 
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sive system, yet attempt not to better their con- 
dition, and in that happy spirit of filial piety for 
which Indians are distinguished, resign themselves 
to the life that their fathers cndm*ed. 

The staple food of the people of Sindc is bread 
made of jawarree or bajra. Buffaloes being very 
cheap in this country'', the poorest people have them, 
arid some possess a few goats and fowls. Their 
dwellings are of the meanest order : the neatest are 
those of the people who I’cside upon lands which arc 
liable to be flooded; — little thatched sheds raised 
upon bamboo fraiii<*s some five or six feet above the 
ground, into which tlic occupants ascend by small 
ladders. 

hVom what wo observed, and were able to learn of 
Simlo and its jK'ojile genorally, I cannot help thinking 
that the amount of Ihc Ameers’ income has been 
exaggerated ; though fherc need be little doubt that 
it would more than eipial the reputed sum, if thesii 
princes could fully understand their interests. It is 
lamentable that provinces which, from their situation 
and natural fertility, ought to he filled with rich and 
happy pi'ojile, should be subj<‘Ct to the misruh; of a 
fliw ignorant despots : but the Indus must be shortly 
thrown open to our tradt;, and tlum will be levelled 
that unsocial harrier within which the jealous chief- 
tains of (Sinde have so long fimcod themselves ; wc 
shall ('idighten tlnnn with notions of just |)olicy, and 
thus raist! the condition of their ])eoplo. Hitherto 
tlui Indus has been suffered to flow from its source 
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to the Indian ocean, contributing little to the wealth 
or civilization of the countries which lie upon its 
banks ; the short-sighted chiefs of the Indian states 
which it bounds, have been distrustful of each other, 
and mutually jealous of the power which has resources 
and enterprise sufficient to embrace the whole of the 
river in one grand commercial scheme ; but happily 
their distrust is giving way before the tried good 
faith of the British Government, and we may hope 
that many years will not elapse before all parties are 
zealously engaged in an extended trade, which will 
bind their interests closely together, and be the 
means of introducing commerce and civilization into 
a new world. 

Ilohree is a city which appears in every way de- 
signed to become a ])]ace of wealth and importance, 
surrounded as it is by a fertile country, standing on 
a noble river which is navigable from the ocean to 
Attock, and situated at mean distance from many 
places of political and oonnnercial importance. On 
the verge of the natural frontim* of llindoobtiin, and 
commanding the great Candahar road, it is well 
situated on what would be adopted as a line of de- 
fence against fiireign invasion ; and conveniently 
placed with regard t(j some of the principal cities of 
India, it otters an admirable position for an emporiuui 
which would make our manutactures accessible to the 
countries which stmteh tsu* to the north and west. 

'The natives of Attghauuistaun chiefly trade with 
southern Indiii, taking the roads through Bcloochis- 
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taun and Sinde, to the ports of Kurachee and Mun- 
davie, where they embark for Bombay. The Hy- 
derabad Ameers endeavour to keep the trade in these 
roads, and the Ameers of Khirepore, by injudiciously 
exacting large and irregular duties, have discouraged 
the merchants from opening a new one through their 
temtory to the northern provinces of British India, 
&c., and thus Shikarpore flourishes ; but Rohroe is in 
(wery respect better situated for commerce than Shi- 
karporo, and were it once established as a mart, 
would scarcely fail to attract the wealth of the fonner 
place, and to become one of the largest commercial 
towns in India. 

If the Aftghaun merchants could obtain at Rohi’cc 
the European and Indian goods they traffic in, many 
of thorn certainly would I’cpair thither in preference 
to following the tedious and expensive route to the 
sea-coast. Those who brought things which they 
could not sell or exchange at Rohree, would travel 
up to Buhawulporc, and thence by the newly opene<l 
road aci*oss the Indian desert to the provinces of 
Upp(!r India ; and probably they would return to the 
fronti<ir mart to purchase an investment for tludr own 
country. Thus a grand trade road would bo cstsi- 
blislujd nid Quetta to Candaliar, and the latter city 
would become an entrepot, whence our commodities 
would lx; dispersed to other quarters. 

I will hero venture a few ojiinions upon the dis- 
tinct ([uestion of our trade in the countries beyond 
the Indus, for having viewe<l it in connexion with 
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the other advantages which should be consequent 
upon the opening of the river, niy preceding words 
may have made me seem too sanguine about it. 

Our trade beyond the Indus must depend fii’st — 
upon the state of the Affghaun country ; for until that 
is in some degree restored to order, traffic cannot be 
greatly extended in or beyond it. Not only do 
merchants risk open and violent robbery, which they 
must pay to guard themselves against, but they are 
exposed to the arbitrary exactions of so many jKjrsons 
in authority, that it is only in conseqmmee of their 
obtaining large prices for the small quantity of goods 
exported, that they arc enabled to make profit. 

The extension of the trade must be gradual j for 
fis yet the j)astoral tribes of AfFghaunistauu are not 
rich enough to purchase a very groat ({uantity of our 
manufiicturcs, much as they covet tlunn ; nor does 
their country afford many things that we could to 
any extent receive in barttn* from them. 

If enoourage.d, the Aftgluiun nierchant.s eouhl im- 
port into India any r<i<[uired number of really good 
horses, at a fair price, but the dtunand for thcjse 
must neces.sarily h(! limiti'd, siiuM' th^^ Indian ea\alry 
cannot be; dependent upon a foreign country fi)r their 
supply of hoi’ses, and the CJovi'rnmeut studs br<'ed 
nearly as many as are n‘<|uirc(l for the ])ubli(; 
service. 

The whole of Ilindoostun is now suj)plied with 
dried and preserved fruits from Caubul, by the I'ol- 
lowing roads, tnd the Punjaub to lAiodeeana; via 
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Damaun, Moolt&n, Buhawulpore, and Hissar, to 
Dehlee ; vid Quetta, Dauder, Baugh, and Larkhana,* 
to Sinde, and on by the usual road to Bombay and 
Madras. Apples, quinces, and grapes are packed 
in cotton, and as they are easily damaged, the profit 
on them is uncertain ; but pomegranates, pistachio- 
nuts, almonds, dried apricots, figs, raisins, &c., arc 
brought without loss : the demand for them is cei- 
tain, and the profit good. 

Assafoetida and saffron are the chief exports from 


* I may here insert a memorandum of the duties levied on the 
road wt* took from Quetta to Shiltarpore, which was by mistake omit- 
ted in the first edition. 

At Quctla {)\cuvhu lupees, named hiift senna (18 of which go to a 
Bajoklee or gold ducat), arc levied for the Kolaut chief, on every lioi’se, 
or laden camel, going to Ilimloostrin. Ditto on laden catneh coming 
fiom Iliiidoobt.in ; except when they are charged with iiidigo, — the duty 
on a eaiiK'l-load of which is rupees ; or with cloths or lealliei, — the 
duty on which is 9 rupees per hiad. IJiiltideii camels p,iss tint} free. 

At Dauder (formerly levied hy the Atlgliaiiiis, and sent to (anda- 
har, now* cut to Kolaut), 4 rupees are demanded for every Iioise, or 
laden camel. During the Doorraunec monarchy, jJMcAa rup<*es were 
current in this province, and tlu»u the same number ol‘ tlKwi‘ were 
taken. 

At Baugh a, at C'unda 2, ru])ces per horse or laden camel for the 
Kelaiit chief. 

At Sliikaipore luliicli clears Laikhanoh), for tlu‘ lljcha-alud 
AiiUMMb, are h*vied in rupees of which 5 go to a ducjt (.ihout the 
saini* as sircas;, 

{OmIs 

Per iiorse 9^ 

Per camel laden witli eithci raw or wrought silk . .17 

Do. with assafo'tida, fruit, Ilwcnl, crimssoii d)e-wood, 9 

Uncut Turquoise htoncs, Khake IVrooza, imported into Ihndoostaii 
«j)on canu'Is in large <piantities, pay duty at the general Mte of 7 or 8 
annas a .s**er, aiToiilinglo ilie guessed value, for it is a speculation iiow 
the rough stones will cut up — Note to S<‘cond Kdituin. 
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Heraut : the quality of the carpets made there is 
very fine, but I am not sufficiently well informed 
about our trade in this article, to know whether it 
would suit us to revive the manufacture at Heraut, 
so as to obtain carpets thence by land-carriage, and 
ship them at the mouth of the Indus for Em’ope. 

At Candahar is gi*own tobacco, which is esteemed 
to be little inferior to that of Shirauz. Very good 
opium is cullivatod at Candahar, and the mountains 
ill the north-eastern part of Affgbaunistaun contain 
inexhaiislible mines of the jmivst rock-salt. I am 
not qualified to judge to what extent it would serve 
the jmrposes of the Honourable Company’s Govem- 
iiiout to receive the last two articles, but I presume 
that every eiieonragemcnt would be given to people 
willing to iH'liove us of our manufactures, and per- 
haps some sacrifice submitted to in one branch of 
trade, for t,I«* establishment of another. 

It is dillieult to judge, what wealth there may be 
in Aflgliaunislaun and the countries beyond, because 
the state of socii'ty there is such, that men will bury 
their moiu'y rather than Ik* thought to possess 
miu'h ; and having little security for their neigh- 
bours’ honesty, they are careful how' they lend what 
they an* afraid o|K'iily to speculate with themselves : 
but money there doubtless is in those countries,'* 
and were security cstalilished, it would quickly find 
its wT»y into circulation. Affghaunistaun is a coun- 

* I .'wKed !iii Airjrlumn niorcbarit wliother there was still wealth in 
this country “ !.-» tlicrc any doubt about itV” was his answer: “if 
there were not, what would so many Hindoos do there? P'lics do 
not swarm aliout «iu <‘!«j>ty honey-pot,” 
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try which, were it settled, and freely open to those 
which surround it, would soon attract trade and 
wealth. The climate of the countries beyond the 
Indus is such, that our woollen and cotton cloths, 
&c., will always be in request there, and gradually, 
as the condition of the people betters, will markets 
open for our exports.* 

Of late years the Russians have been sedulously 
endeavouring to extend the sale of their manufac- 
tures in Toorkestaun, Persia, and Affghaunistaun, 
and they have now four channels for their trade. 

1. Vid Orenburg to Bokhara, whence their com- 
modities are taken to Meshed and Heraut, to Caubul, 
and even to Cashgar. 

2. From Astrakhan vid Mangishlak, on the east 
coast of the Caspian, to Khiva. 

3. By the port of llcshdt, on the south coast of 
the Caspian, to Tchraun and Isphahaun, &cc., and 
to Meshed, See. 

4). By the land-route from Tiflis, vid Tabrecz to 
Tehraun, &c. 

The articles that they export are mentioned in my 
account of the trade of Meshed, and according to 
the statement of Baron Meycndorftj the commerce 
between Bokhara and Russia employs three thousand 
camels. 

Accowling to the same authority, the value of mer- 
chandise imported by the Bokharians into Russia, 
upon about tliroc' thousand camels, may amount in a 


* S(‘f Appendix A 
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good yeai* to near eight millions of paper roubles, 
or 333,3331. As the goods which the Bokharians 
import into Russia, are more valuable and less bulky 
than those which they export thence, it may be con- 
jectured that they receive in barter as great a quan- 
tity of Russian commodities as will load their camels, 
and that they are paid the balance in gold. Gold 
ducats coined in Russia, are, I know, brought from 
Orenburg : this coin passes current all over the East, 
and it is generally sold at a good premium, on account 
of the j)urity of its metal. 

Baron M<‘yondorff says that the Bokharian mer- 
chants realize a clear profit of thirty per cent, upon 
their trade with Russia, “ Gcueralcment,” he ob- 
siu'ves, “ ils gagnent luoins sur la \entc dcs mar- 
chandises Russes en Boukharic, que sur colic do 
lours <‘u Russio ; ca qui doit fairs concliire qas 
r imporUttion dc selles ds liiissis en Bonkharis a 
prssqiis (dfsinf .son ina.riin.u)n.” 

This may he owing, tiist, to the greater facility 
which has ol'laUi years been given to the other chan- 
nclf. of Russian trade ciistvvard, and secondly, to the 
<-ircunistauce of English chintzes and other cloths 
having fournl their way in greater ([iiantities to Bok- 
hara. 'Flu* Russian niauufiuitures have as yet little 
to recomnunul tlnnn but their cheapness, and om« 
are every where bought in })reference, notwithstand- 
ing the great difference of the prices. 

Accortliug to the best of my information, the least 
profit tlu‘ Aflghaun merchants gain upon the sale of 
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our goods at Candahar and Caubul, is one hundred 
per cent, upon prime cost. Owing to the irregu- 
larity of the trade, our commodities are sometimes 
cheaper at Caubul than at Candahar. 

My friend Muheen Shah, in the year 1828 , at 
Bombay, invested a capital of seven thousand rupees, 
chiefly in English piece-goods, which he took by sea 
to the port of Soomeeance in Bcloochistaun, and 
thence on camels vid Bayla, Kelaut, Pishecn, Can- 
dahar, and Ghuzni, to Caubul. Here, according to 
a list of prices shown me, he disposed of part of his 
investment at the rate of one hundred and ten per 
cent, profit u})on prime cost, and the rest, consisting 
cliicfly of English chintzes, he sent on vid Buikh to 
Bokhara. His goods reached the latter city about 
the time that the Russian caravan airivcd there from 
Orenburg, but they sold immediately at a profit of 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred per cent, 
upon prime cost, and comparatively with Russian 
manufactures of the same kind, at the rate of a lifth 
higher price. 

Muheen Shah, it is to bo observed, made ])rofit 
upon gowls which had come to market by a month’s 
sea voyage, and a laud route of from thirteen fo 
fourteen hundred miles, notwithstanding many arbi- 
trary exactions that ho was subject to on the way, 
and the expense of four months’ iletcntiou at one 
plae<‘, on account of the disturbed stale of tlie coun- 
try. From him and other miirchants I learned, that 
English goods generally sell at Bokhara, at tin* rate 
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of one hundred and fifty per cent, profit upon prime 
cost at Bombay, and at the rate of a fifth higher price 
than Russian manufactures of the same kind. They 
told me also that, two years ago, some Russian 
chintzes brought to Caubul could not even be sold 
fin* the Bolcham price, because there was much 
English chintz in the market. I offer their state- 
ments to show the different degree of estimation in 
which English and Russian manufactures are held in 
these comitri(*s, and to show* that, if we had the navi- 
gation of the Indus, we could afford to lower the 
])riees considerably : we should thus throw our manu- 
factuw's among a frt'sh class of jicreons, and if we 
<*()idd further reduce our prices to the level of the 
Russian rates, we should in a great measure tumour 
rivals out of th<‘ tiiarket. 

I hiue taken Bokhara as an extreme point: of 
cours(«, if we eau gain any advantage over the Rus- 
sians in our trades then*, it must he increased to us 
the iM'arer we eonie to tlu* Indus. The trade is now 
c(»ufine(i to iiK'ii who umh'rtake distant and irregular 
speeulations upon petty eajutals, which they have 
first to r(>aliz(i by selling the things which they cx- 
]>ort from their own country j hut were the com- 
im‘ree (’xl<ni(h‘d, UKiiu'yed merchants would engage 
in it, r(*gular in\<‘stim‘nts would be imported 
and stored, and th<‘ pn'sciit traders would ft»r the 
most part become earriei's fnuu one entrepot to 
anolluT. 

In a previous chapter, I (piottul a ])iissage from 
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Baron Meyendorff, where he says that the trade of 
Russia with Bokhara would require fresh impulses, if 
the communication between the two countries were 
made safe by the subjection of Khiva to the Czar. 
If the Russians do by any means succeed in esta- 
blishing their authority at Khiva, they will assuredly 
navigate the Oxus ;* and here we must keep in sight 
a point of great importance, upon which Baron Mey- 
endorff speaks positively ; viz., that there is no water 
communication between Bokhara and the Oxus ; — 
the river which flows past the city of Bokhara, ex- 
pending itself in the lake of Kara Koul. This giviw 
Khiva such an advantage as a place of trade, that it 
would in all probability attract the commerce of Bok- 
hara, and, becoming stocked by Annenians, Jews, 
and other commercial people, would rise into a placi! 
of considerable importance. 

'fhe Oxus would easily lead the Russians to Bulkii, 
which, there is licence to suppose, would Ix'ctjine a 
large town, corresponding to Khiva, and a mart at 


^ According to the accounts that we received of the Oxus, it is na\i- 
gahh* during eight months of the year. Fiom abow Jhilkli t<i jKi')t 
Klii\a, tile river has an average breadtli of lialf a mile. |<)iie iiifnini- 
aiit, who stated tins, said tliat he iirst cros.secl tlic ri\cr above linikb, 
and again on his way from Hokham, at Chaijooh,] When (!u‘ siiows 
melt on the mountains from which the Oxus How it runs in a bro*nl 
.uid v(*iy rapid stream, which it would he daiigtM'ous to ronuMlown, .uid 
\eiy diHicult to aseend: tins excess of W'ater runs off in two mouths 
and a lialf or so, and llien the river runs broadly ami inoderati'ly, hav- 
ing depth siitrieieiit to float bouts of large hiiideii. 'riieie are boats at 
the ferries that tak(‘ across twelve camels. —The gi*neial acemiut .said, 
that there were no lords, but that tmv<*llcrs often cioss*‘d on intluted 
skins. In winter tin* Oxus is fro/eii. 
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which much Indian produce would be exchanged for 
Russian exports. This would cause a great revolu- 
tion in the trade of Central Asia, and give the Rus- 
sians advantages, the effects of which would be best 
counteracted by those which we should produce by 
throwing open the Indus. 

Our trade in the countries beyond the Indus, I 
have observed, must bo gradually extended ; but we 
should at once nearly double it by establishing an 
emporium on the bank of the river, since we should 
enable the Affghauns to make two voj.agcs where 
they now make one. But it is not in these countries 
only that we shall extend the sale of our exports by 
opening the Indus to our trade : — goods brought by 
ship from Bombay, or from England direct, to the 
mouth of the Indus, could be taken up thtj river, and 
landi'd at Rohroe so cheaply, that wo should lower 
the prices in Sinde and Rajpootana, in the Central 
and Upper Provinci*s of British India, and in the 
Puiijaub j so that it may be reasonably concliuhjd, 
that the gross dmuundfor our nuumlactures would be 
very much increas(jd. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Alarrh on wn Buliawalpore, across tlip IniHan desert, to tlio British 
frontier — Conclusion of journey. 

I)ecf,mher QGth. — Erom Rolivopwc made a march 
of tibout. forty miles to a very larpfo villafrc naiiKid 
Cawnptirp. W<i passed eight small \inages on tin? 
way ; thii road lay through jungle, wh'ich was suf- 
fered to keep wsisto a lint' soil, 

yyfl'* — Eorty mil(‘s to Rauf ee. Synd Mulietm Shah 
fancit'd that tlu; Ameers wotild sonudiow or other 
lu'ur of my being with his party, and send men fo 
bring ns back ; h(! therefore desired tlu* guide* to 
avoid tluj main roatl, and wtt went from hamlet to 
hamlet to ask our way. 'I'he soil of tlu* country we 
rodt! through wtis line, hut, exeejiting- ^vhere clearetl 
for a little cultivation of cotton or jawarrec*, it was 
(uerriin with jungle. About snn.set, as w<* were 
making tlu* best of our way up a long open glade, 
on<‘ of our ruimiiig eainels slijipt'd upon tlu* turf, and 
snapp(*d its leg in two, so that we were obIige<l fo 
unload the poor animal, and giv<‘ it to soim* \illagers. 
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Raatee was a large village, where we got food for 
ourselves and horses at a Hindoo shop. 

28th. — Twenty-eight miles to the village of Zore- 
kote. Fifteen miles on the road was th(! village of 
Zecra-ka-kote, which marks the frontier between the 
territories of the Khirepore Ameers and liuhawul 
Khan. There were numerous hamlets on the road, 
and the jungle was greally cleared for culti\ation. 
At Zorckotc w'c met a party of Affghauns, who had 
come from Cauhiil >•/('( Damaun, and were going to 
IIy<lerahad with lurnks and a hinfh-* bla\o- girl tor 
sale. 

20th — Twenty-five miles to Sultanjmre. Thn>n 
miles before the la(.ter })laee was the small walled 
town of Nohshclicra, where, lialting to rc.-it a little 
under tlm shadii of a tree, we fell into ronvtirsation 
with a Ihuvsian stranger, who, according to what wo 
could discover of his condition, was a gentleman of 
the Zand family, tra\elling xe disfraire. In 

two minutes KiTanimit .Mi and the st.rangc'r he- 
eann? as old friendf., cracking' tlu'ir jokes, and com- 
plimenting each iitlier on their wit: a little per- 
suasion induced the travedhn* to turn his j)ony’.s hea<l, 
ami go back witli ns ont' stage, and 1 do not remem- 
ber many }>lcasantt‘r evtmings tbau this which wt* 
passed in his society. 

Khoosroo, as the strang«‘r styled himself, was a 

♦ From Kaufimltmu, nr liiliilci l.ni<l ; a ]i!n'tt)l' llic lliiiilno Kim-Ji 
inouxitalnh, iniiabitod by a race of idolatcMs, supposed to 1»»* (b->ct*i»lrd 
from a nibiny of Gn'n.iiis. Vidt' ICipIiia^toiM*^ (’.mbul 
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tall, very handsome, and goodhumoured-looking man, 
with a beard worthy of one who claimed descent from 
a late royal family. He had travelled through 
Toorkcstaun, part of Affghaunistaun, and the Pun- 
jaub, and was full of very entertaining anecdote re- 
lating to his travels. From the little he had seen of 
English society at the outpost of Loodecana, ho un- 
dertook to describe the ways and means of the 
Feringecs who ruled over India, and if hi.s remarks 
were severe, they were very amusingly made. 

“ The Feringecs,” he commenced, “ an*, I beg 
leave to represent, by no moans a plojisant people to 
be among ; for th(‘y have nothing to say for tliom- 
selvcs, and, considei'ing that they are unbeliovc'i-s, 
have more (Ifonanffh* than enough. One of tlu'ir 
sirdars, learning that I was a great travelhir, sent to 
invik? mo to visit him : so I wont, and saw a gr<;ut 
little man, who was very civil, but as /cltoosli/ci 
a stick : ho seated me on a chair near him, and gav(‘ 
me tea, which, I bog leave to state, they makes do- 
licionsly; he then asked me whether I hud not 
visited this and that place, and when I anhV\orod 
he rejoined, “Ha!” We sat thus fin* scmio 
time ; first came in one captan, and tlum unutlior 
cajitun ; they looked at me and at t*fich other, and 
(.‘very now and then delivered themselves of a sy liable 
or two; while one man w'aspacung up and down (he 
room as if he was possessed. At last some oi' Ihein 

* rri<i(‘, or 'jfll'-sufnririir} . f Dry, stitl* j Y*s. 
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gave their hand to the master of the house, and went 
away ; so I thought I might as well take leave also. 

“ I have learned that formerly these men were a 
small ti'ibc of merchants, servants to the kings of 
this country, but now, maledictions on their fiithei's I 
they have it all their own way. The secret of their 
rule is this : They have information of every thing 
that passes every where, and they make the most of 
the new’s. If two m(Mi quarrel about a country, they 
ste]) in to adjust tin* dispute*, and turn both out. It 
is a ])ity we had not the laud ! Ullah ! how rich some 
of those fat Lahore uhdatei’s arc ! 

“ .Soldiei’s, I request permission to obscrv(', the 
Inglis arc not; though no doubt they arc great 
merchants, and shrewd people. Tor a long timi*, 
they paid us some crores a year, to keep the Oroos 
off them ; but old Suleimafi.* there has enough to 
do to keep them off himself, and the Feringees, 
having beiui acutt? enough to see this, no longer 
w'aste their money. 'I'hey say that Abbas Mir/a 
has man’icd the linperatoor’st daughter! Is it true? 
'X’Ik'so are w'onderful tini<*s! we were kings the 
other day, and now 1 am — let me remember — ay, 
Khoosroo Shah, sometimes eom[)clle<l to hide my 
religion, and beg cb ilil y from a set of dogs like — 
what is tlu^ hai)])y name of' your frieiul the peer 


• A (»f dfrision ioi* Ali Sh.ili, in aliiihion to tin* iium- 

Iht of liis 

•| 'I'hc Kmpvrf)!' Uussui. 
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there asleep ? Muheen Shah ; Moobarik b^h, 
Muheen Shah, (aside,) if you hear me, and a curse 
be upon you if you are asleep 1” 

We parted the next morning. Keraumut Ali 
was as sorrowful as if he was about to separate from 
a brother, for it was long since his heart had been 
gladdened with so much khoosh-sobut,* and when 
we had marched on some distance, he broke a long 
silence by exclaiming, Hci Iran ! Iran ! your ])co- 
ple may be rogues and liars ; but I swcai* you ai-e 
such pleasant companions, that one would live 
among you on any terms !” 

30th. — Twenty-six miles to Cawnporc, which is a 
small town with a good bazaar. Tor the last two 
marches, the soil had gradually beconu! lighl,or and 
more sandy, and the vilhngcs now wei*e g(nierally 
built upon sand-hills, which warned us of the \iciiiity 
of the desert. Even in this country tluj Syuds of 
Pishcen are much esteemed: many of the Mohtmi- 
mudan people would come to be patt(‘d on the ln>ad 
and blessed by our leader, and sometimes a man 
would stand in the road while our line passi'd, ask- 
ing a blessing at <!very stirrup. 

31. — Twcnty-S(!vcn miles to ( 'bowdorec*, when* 
were a few huts, near a bungalow erected foi* tin; 
occasional use of Buhaw'ul Khan on his sporting 
cxcui’sions. For the hist thirteen miles, <tur roa<l 
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lay on the edge of the desert : close on our left was 
the good soil, cultivated as far as the eye reached, 
and separated from the desert as if by a line. 

January 1st, 18S1. — Twenty-eight miles to the 
city of Ahraudpore. Five miles to a village on the 
edge of a desert, as many east into it, and then 
twelve miles N.E. to a village named Cohee, where 
we got upon the good soil again. 

Ahmudpore is a very large open town, in the 
environs of which are many fine trees, and a park 
containing a handsome white stuccoed building, the 
palacti of lJuhawul Khan. The Khan generally re- 
sides here, consequently the town is in a flou- 
rishing condition : it appeared to be filled with 
inhabitants, and the neighbouring lands were most 
industriously cultivated. Wc halted here thi’ce days 
to rest our cattle, and knowing Buhawul Khan's 
respect for the English, I declared myself a British 
oflSiccr, from Persia overland, travelling through his 
country to our frontier. The Khan was away at 
Dcrawul, a fortress in the desert, which is esteemed 
strong on account of its situation, and where the 
Khan is said to keep his treasure. A messenger 
who was despatched on a running camel to report 
my arrival, was sent back with a message expressive 
of the Khan’s hearty w<dcome, and rcgret that he 
had been led so far into the desert in pursuit of 
game that he could not return soon, lie sent his 
minister ordci*s to supply all niy wants, and furnish 

von. II. K 
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me with a free pass through his dominions, and 
during the time of our stay here, his people loaded 
us with civility, sending me presents of sheep, rice, 
and sweetmeats, insomuch that, as my companion 
observed, “ the Afl^hauns began to think that they 
had arrived at the confines of Paradise !” 

5th. — ^Thirty miles to the city of Buhawulpore, 
through an open country of mixed good land and 
sandy soil, which was greatly cultivated. One day’s 
halt. We accounted the distance from Roree to 
the city of Buhawulpore to be about two hundred 
and forty miles. We came by a road to the right of 
the great one: the latter is flooded in the rains 
so as to be impassable, and the one that we took 
must be very bad at that season. This is a country 
to puzzle those who lecture upon the ill effects of 
malaria : a vast quantity must be engendered in the 
jungle which extends from the road to the banks of 
the river, yet in this wood are concealed innume- 
rable little hamlets, the inhabitants of which seem to 
care as little about damp as their bufialoes do. 
For the first ninety miles, to the boundary of the 
Khirepore Ameers* territory, we continually came 
upon a herd of these hideous animals, lying in a 
stagnant pool, with their satanic-louking heads just 
above the water, tended by a creature nearly as 
black and untamed as themselves, and it was cheer- 
ing to get out of so waste a country. As Ho«»n as 
we had crossed the frontier into Buhawul Khan’s 
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territory, we were struck with the improved appear- 
ance of the land: the ground was cleared, and 
cultivated with the better sorts of grain j the people 
also seemed more orderly and respectable, and they 
all spoke of the Khan in terms of regard. 

Buhawulpore is not now the city that Mr. Elphin- 
stone described it to be : the walls have fallen, and 
there is a general appearance of decay in the town, 
in spite of its manufactures, and the trade which 
passes through it. This is owing to the Khan’s 
preferring to reside at Ahmudpore, where he is 
further from his hated neighbours the Sikhs, and 
nearer to his fancied stronghold in the desert. The 
river Hyphasis has hardly proved a barrier to the en- 
croachments of Runjcct Sing, and it is said that the 
dismemberment of the Punjaub has been the Khan’s 
prayer for many years. 

The day that we halted here I rode to see the 
river Hyphasis. There was not much in the ap- 
pearance of this classic stream to reward a ride over a 
very decj) sand-, but fortunatedy it was a Hindoo 
festival, and the banks of the river were lined with 
many groups of the townspeople in their gaily- 
coloured, fluttering dresses, which made the scene 
very pictures<pic. 

On this occasion I was told of a Hindoo super- 
stition, than which, I should imagine, there arc few 
more extraordinary in any of the creeds of this world ; 
viz,t that it is a highly meritorious charity to feast a 

K 2 
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Brahmin until he dies of a surfeit ! I doubted the 
statement of the first person who described a feast of 
this sort, but the statements of others confirmed his, 
and I wrote down the ensuing fable, which accounts 
for the custom, from the translation of a learned 
Brahmin, who read it from the Bhagwut. 

In the era of Krishna, the eighth A\atar of Vislinu 
the preserver, there was a Rajah named Kurrun, who 
daily gave away a mun and ton seern* of gold in 
charity, before he broke his fast. By the decree of 
Providence, he was killed in fight with a Rajal’i of 
the Chettree caste, and wont to Paradise, whore he 
saw hundreds of mountains of gold. The Plutol' ol’ 
this Elj'sium said to him, “ 'I'hoso an* all I’or thet* I 
the million-fold multiplication of the gold which thou 
gavest away in charity upon (*aiih !” 

Presently Rajah Kurrun tl'-lt verj hungry and 
thirsty, and asked for food ; to whic,h rtHpuist tin* 
guardian of Paradise answered, — “ ^\'hen thou wert 
in the world, didst thou ever for charity’s sake give 
away meat and drink, that its inereasi^ shouhl be 
laid up for thee here? Refitmt! Do you ever n*- 
member giving food away in charity ?” A her much 

* About 100 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Yumii, thp Indian l’luto,i-« u dark-gr<*(‘ri nian» dotlivd in red, with 
indaincd (*}Oh ; he sits upon a bniKiio, has a ciown on his h<*ad, ami 
holds in his ri'^ht hand a rhd>, with winch ho ont the sonl frutn 

the body, and punishes the wicked. This is Ins Inriii oi’ tenor, ns king 
of tho souls of the dead; hut he is also woi^lnppfs! in .1 foitn h^^ 
terrific, which he is said to a.ssiimc h«* passes a sentence of hap- 
piness on the nicntoiious. Vidi* •* Ward’s View of the Hindoo*.” 
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consideration. Rajah Kurrun said, “ This much I re- 
member, that one day when a person in my neigh- 
bourhood was entertaining Brahmins, a very hungry 
man came to me and asked, * Is it in thy house that 
Brahmins are this day entertained ?” I replied, no I 
but with my little finger I pointed to the house in 
which the feast was being held.” The Pluto of 
Paradise on hearing these woids, said, “ For this, 
much reward has been reaped for thee : put thy 
little finger into thy mouth and suck it !’* llajali 
Kurrun did so, and instantlj’ the jiainful feelings of 
hunger and thirst left him. 

Rajali Kurrun then thoughttohimselfj if I, by the 
trifling act of pointing with iiiy little finger to the 
house of entertainment, have gathcreil such reward, 
how great will bo the portion of him who gave the 
feast ! Upon this ndlection, he recpiestcd fiftcim 
days’ leave of absence from Paradise, and n'turning 
to earth, spent the whole tiiiu* in feeding Brahmins. 
The anniversary of this p(M‘ii)d is held sacred by 
Hindoos, and it is ehiclly on these dajo that pei-sous 
who are anxious to go to such a real Hindoo Para- 
dise as Rajah Knrrun’s, sp<md tludr mon<‘y in giving 
feasts to Brahmins. A man invit<'s a party of these 
holy men to dine with him, by reipujsting them to 
come and sit in the light of his eyes, and put the 
soles of their fe(‘t u]»on tin: cniwii of his ln'ad ; when 
they are arrived, and seatt*tl on tin' ground, with 
leaves of the palm-tree belbre them as plates, he 
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serves them with rich dishes, and uses his utmost 
deavours to make them eat to repletion. 

The more the Brahmins partake of his char 
the greater the host considers his reward will be ; i 
as he cannot do more than kill his friends with ki 
ness, he does his best to persuade them to so ha] 
a death. When the guests protest that they h 
eaten their fill, the host beseeches them to br 
blessings on him by eating a httle more j from 
treaties he proceeds to offers of reward, and 
tually bids his guests sums of money to eat fiirf 
portions, increasing his offers according to his ■ 
position and means, sometimes to very large su 
for if he fails to kill his Brahmin guests with his m 
he still looks for the virtual increase of what they 
and of the money with which he bribes them ; 

“ men,” — to borrow an expression from my best 
formant, “ after spending the greatest part of tl 
lives in an economy which scarcely allowed then 
keep flesh upon their bones, have been known 
dissipate at a sitting, the gatherings of many year 
their usurious existences.” 

It may occasionally happen that the grccdii 
of a novice induces him to kill himself by eating o 
much ; but the old Brahmins must be too disc 
to sacrifice themselves for the benefit even of the i 
generous entertainer; and doubtless, on a jc 
occasion, they “ all keep a corner” to make money 

Syud Muheen Shah, not having calculated i 
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the exactions of the Khirepore Ameers, had not 
borrowed sufSeient money from his agent at Shikar- 
pore, and we were only just able to pay our expen- 
ses to Buhawulpore. This gave me an opportunity 
of judging how well our patron’s name was known to 
his own countrymen, for an Afi^haun of the Bukhtee- 
auree tribe, who was here on his return from Dehlee, 
hearing that Syud Muheen Shah had arrived, came 
and advanced him a loan of two hundred rupees, 
though he had never seen him before. Muheen 
Shah hinted that the man might expect a great in- 
crease of his camels and sheep, and such other things 
as he considered among the blessings of this life j 
and ho allowed him to kiss the hair of some deceased 
saint’s beard, which he carried with him rolled up in 
about a dozen handkerchiefs. 

Learning that the road eastward through the 
desert might now be safely taken, we determined to 
end our travel by journeying across it to the British 
frontier, and on the 7th of January nwle from Bu- 
hawulporc, thirteen miles, to Parwallalj, a village of 
one hundred huts in the desert, where there were 
four deep wells of good water. Two miles from 
Buhawulporo we got off the good soil, and then our 
road lay through low heaps of louse sand, which hatl 
formed upon a hard subsoil. At I’arwallali the 
water of the wells was poured into clay cisterns, and 
large droves of camels and oxen, which had been 
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driven in from the grassy jungle of the desert, were 
being watered at these. 

8th. — Taking water and grain with us, we marched 
twenty miles into the desert, and halted where there 
was much coarse dry grass, with which we fed our 
horses. At midnight we loaded our camels, and 
marched on fifteen miles to Maroot, a small town 
with a bastioned wall, where we got the commonest 
necessaries of food for ourselves and horses. 

Between Parwallah and Maroot there was more 
hard soil than loose sand, hut what there was of the 
latter was heavy. This is esteemed the only difficult 
march on the road. At Maroot duty was demanded 
upon our cattle, but on showing the Khan’s letter, 
we were allowed to pass free. There were several 
wells of good water here ; we paid a trifle for wat(T- 
ing our horses, and marched on eleven and a half 
miles to Meerghur. Six miles on the road was the 
little square brick fort of Jamghur, within which 
were a few houses, and near to which we observed a 
small wood of babool trees. At Meerghur th<!rc 
was a strong little brick fort : within it wore a few 
shops, and outside, many dwclling-liouses. Here we 
saw large droves of cattle, which had be«‘n driven in 
to water. The road between Maroot and Meerghur 
lay for the most part over firm earth : occasionally it 
was crossed by a broad lay(‘r of heavy sand, btit this 
bore no proportion to the good soil. Many tracks 
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crossed the road, leading to wells dug in different 
parts of the desert for the use of cattle. 

10th. — ^Twelve miles to Phoolera, a small town 
with a fort; and twelve miles beyond it to Sirdar 
Kote. There was very little loose sand this stage ; 
the road lay for the most part over hard earth, which 
sounded under our horses’ feet, and for the last 
twelve miles of the way there was much good dry 
grass, of which we cut a supply for our horses. Sir- 
dar Kote is Buhawul Khan’s frontier town : formerly 
the place was named Walour. Outside a fort arc 
many mud houses and several wells, but the water is 
bad. Here we escaped another duty by showing the 
Khan’s pass. 

11th. — Eleven and a half miles to Anopghur, the 
largest town on .the road. Here also there is a brick 
fort- We watered our horses at one of several wells, 
and then continued our march : when wo had got 
about two miles from the town, we saw that we were 
pursued by three ragged .speannen, mounted on lean 
ponies, who riding up to us with very fi(?rcc ges- 
tures, would have taken us all prisoners, for attempt- 
ing to defraud their master, the Bikanccf’ Rajah, of 
hi.s rightful dues. Muhe(5n Shah and I rode back 
under their escort, and were taken before the chief 
f»f the place, whom we found seated on a low terrace, 
just above the street, from which we addressed him. 
'’I'hcro was a shout of derision from some eight or ten 
persons who composed his court, when I deudared 
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myself to be an English officer, and we were told 
that we deserved to have our ears and noses cut off, 
for pretending that we were going to remain, and 
then stealing away to evade payment of the regular 
duties; a crime which had not, I believe, entered 
into any body’s thoughts. When the governor had 
done speaking, we appeased his indignation with soft 
words, persuading him, by means of Buhawul Khan’s 
passport, that I was an English gentleman and 
not a merchant ; then being released, with many 
apologies for the mistake, we galloped after our own 
party, and rode on with them ten miles to Rehrer, 
or Kummaul Ser, a small Mohummudan village, 
where we halted for the night. 

The water at this place was very bad j and there 
was only one shop, kept by a little famished-looking 
old Hindoo, who would not sell us any bajra for our 
horses, because he could not give change for a m- 
pee. This “ atomy of a man” sat on guard before 
half a dozen earthen pots that contained his stores, 
callous alike to the civil and blustering words of the 
Affghauns who in turn assailed him, and ho only 
came to terms when they agreed to spend the whole 
rupee in his shop. 

This last day’s march there was much good dry 
grass on the sides of the road ; tlic soil was for the 
most part hard, thinly dotted here and there with 
little hillocks of shifting sand which the wind had 
blown up. 
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12th. — Twenty-two miles to Hulwana, where we 
found a mud fort, many houses, and some wells of 
excellent water. Three miles and a half on the road 
was Beloocha, and twelve miles beyond, Boogea; 
both villages where the water was bad. Throughout 
the whole of this day’s march the soil was sandy : 
eight miles distant, on the right of our road, was a 
strongly-marked line of high sand-hills. 

13th. — Eight miles to Soorutghur, a town with a 
small brick fort. We rode beyond this thirteen 
miles to the village of Goorcc Bunga, where we got 
provisions from a Hindoo shop. The water hens 
was good. This day we got near the sand-hills on 
our right, and, in chase of a fox, rode into them. 
They appeared too fix*m to be moved by the summer 
tuffdns,* and perhaps prevent much sand from being 
drifted from the southward. 

14th. — Ten miles to the town of Futtehghur, vid 
the villages of Kallec Bunga ko Sheher, Bx'loor na 
ghoor, and Sujjcc Poona- At h’uttehglmr the roswl 
branched ; one route went up to Bhutiuioni, aiul the 
other, which we followed, led more directly to Tihbim. 
We passed within three miles and a half of tlie large 
fortress of Bhutnoere, and crossed tlui British frontier 
at Tibbce, where wo found a rasallah of Colonel 
Skinner’s irregular horse. Among the men of this 
troop, I found two or thrtxe with whom T had been 


* Strong winds. 
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acquainted in camp some years before, so that I 
presently felt quite at home. They insisted upon 
giving us a zeafut,* and making much of us, and 
getting together round a good fire, we spent a very 
sociable evening together. 

At the calculation of two miles and a half per hour 
for camel’s pace, we made the distance from Buha- 
wulpore to the British frontier one hundred and 
seventy-six miles. The first eighty-three belong to 
Buhawul Khan, and the rest to the Bikaneer Rajah. 

The preceding route shows that this is not, as 
has been thought, altogether a desert of deep sand. 
What loose sand there is lies upon a hard subsoil, 
and it bears no proportion to the good land. 

The country is greatly covered with low jungle of 
weedy bushes and grass, in which many thousand 
camels and oxen are pastured. The best of this 
grass is like good hay, and a coarser sort, which pro- 
duces a small bur, is a favourite food of oxen. Wells 
are dug in many parts of the desert, to which the 
cattle are driven to water every second or even third 
day, according to the season of the year. Water 
lies at a great depth below the surface, from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet, an<i 
we were told that further south it was only found at 
a depth of three hundred feet. But for this circum- 
stance, much of the soil might be cultivated ; as it is, 


* Entertain nieiit. 
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crops of bajra, and m6t,* are raised by the periodical 
rains. 

The preceding route also shows that there arc 
gcveral towns upon the road. Some of these have 
been much enlarged of late years, and if only the 
commonest necessaries are procurable at them, it is 
because there is yet no demand for others. '^The 
staple food of the people is bajra, and upon this, or 
upon jawarree, we were obliged to feed our hoi’ses, 
for these animals being seldom brought this road, 
no provision has been made tor them. 

So long as the Bhuttecs were in force, it was dan- 
gerous to travel this road, but since the British Go- 
vernment put these marauders down, it has beiui 
quite safe, and it may now be travelled by a single 
man. One of the first signs of our approach to a 
civilized country, was similar to that which luis Ih'cii 
recorded by a former traveller. The bones of tll^e(^ 
Bhuttee murderers were hanging in chains on the 
side of the road, and we learned that such an un- 
heard-of punishment had a wouderi||l efiect upon the 
people of this wild tribe. 

From Tibbee we marched to llancah, formerly the 
seat of the Bhuttee Nawaub, whose revenue was 
chiefly derived from his regular share in whatever 
his subjects stole. The Bhuttecs arc a very dark and 
savage-looking race, who profess the Muhummudan 
religion. We were told that they an^ very strict in 
their religious exercises, one of their prayers being a 
* A small pea. 
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petition that the British power may be destroyed in 
Hindoostlin, and the good old times revived again. 

We continued our march through this country, 
and on the evening of the second day reached the 
station of Hissar, where in the hospitable mansion 
of Captain Parsons, Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Stud, 1 had once more the satisfaction of 
hearing my own language spoken. 

Hence 1 marched on through British India to 
Cawnpore on the Ganges, where taking leave of 
Syud Muheen Shah, I embarked for Calcutta. Near 
Dehlee I had an opportunity of introducing both 
my native friends to the Governor General, Lord 
William Bentinck, from whom they received marked 
honour and great kindness. 

The reader will have formed some idea of the 
care, and of the difficulty, with which Syud Muheen 
Shah conveyed us from Hcraut to Dchlec, but I 
could not in words express the kindness and delicacy 
of this man's conduct towards us during the whole 
of the journey.^ Wherever he met friends, they 
laboured to convince him that I was an impostor, and 
he was exposed to extreme vexation and danger on 
my account ; yet he never relaxed in his endeavours 
to promote my safety and comfort, he paid all our 
expenses, and avoided alluding to my debt to him. 
I have to express my gratitude to many English gentle- 
men in different parts of India, who have made a point 
of showing attention to this friend, and I am happy 
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in the assurance that he is in every way satisfied with 
the result of his generous conduct to a stranger in 
distress. 

Syud Keraumut Ali, my tutor and steadfast fidend, 
some months after our arrival at Calcutta, went in a 
political capacity to Caubul, returning from whence 
he settled in the distinguished ofiice of Mootawullee, 
or administrator, to a large Mohummudan endowment 
at Hoogly, which I trust he will happily enjoy to the 
end of a good old age. 
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Those Jwhom the following sketch will interest, will 
have read Elphinstone’s History of the A%haims. 
We in vain sought for information that would throw 
a light upon the origin of this people : the Tuarikh-e- 
Khan jehan Khan, a Persian work to which we were 
referred, is so Ml of fable and improbable circum- 
stances, and so inaccurate with regard to early dates 
and genealogies, that little reliance is to be placed 
on it ; and as it apparently is the book from which 
Mr. Elphinstone extracted his notices of the sup- 
posed descent of the Affghauns, I cannot do better 
than refer my readers to that gentleman’s work. We 
made careM inquiry about the modern history of 
this nation : the accounts which I obtained from the 
best-informed men we knew, tallied so nearly with 
those given by Mr. Elphinstone, that I trust I may 
be excused for borrowing from that author’s narra- 
tive, such details as will give a connexion to my 
continuation of it. 
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The last of the Softs resigned his crown to Mah- 
mood Ghilgic, at Isphahaun, a . d . 1722. Five 
years after, Nadir Shah rose to free Persia, and not 
only drove the Affghauns thence, but, after some 
hard fighting, defeated them in their own country, 
'riie Aftghauns were then known as two great rival 
tribes, the Ghilgies and the Abdaullces. In 1737> 
Ziilfaear and Ahraud Khans, brothers, of the Sud- 
dozyo (the chief) tiibe of the Abdaullees, entered 
Nadir Shali’s service, and followed him in his wars, 
with a larg(' body of their clan. Zulfacar Khan was 
siibse(|iu;ntly appointed Hakim at Ileraut, and fell 
in a battle with the Ghilgies : Alunud Khan’s con- 
.spicmnis gallantry endeared him to Nadir Shah, and 
b (5 reniaincHl in high rank and favour with that 
monarch until he vas niurdei’od in his camp at 
Goucluiu (.lune, 171-7> Ahraud Khan then ^^ith- 
(lixiw from the Persian array, followed by the Aff- 
ghauns at that time serving in it, and hastening to 
(’andahar, as head of the Suddozyes, took upon 
liiinsi'lf tluj exercise of chief authority there. Phe 
sum of thirty lacs of rujiees (according to Khojeh 
Abdul Kurreera, from the revenue of Peshower 
Canbiil and Sinde) ai*riving at Candahar at the time 
for Nadir Shah, Ahraud Khan took possession of it : 
this imabled him to eejuip a body of attached troops, 
composed of the veterans who had fought under 
him for Nadir Shah, and biffore that year was ended, 
he caused himself to be crowned King of the Aff- 
ghauns at Candahar, Jissuraing the title of Dooreo 
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Dooraun (the pearl of the age) and changing the 
name of the Abdaullecs to Doorraunec. 

Ahmud Shah reigned twenty-six years, and during 
the whole of that period scarcely knew rest ; march- 
ing continually east and west, to subdue foreign 
enemies, and to subject domestic ones : twice he 
marched conqueror into Dehl(*c, and four other 
times to different points in India. In the west, he 
carried his anns as far as Ncsliapoor and Astra!>ad. 
In his fiftieth year, his constitution sank under con- 
stant fatigue of mind and body, aiul in .hine 17 r>, 
ho left the great monarchy which he had fDiiuded fo 
his eldest son Timoiir 

Timour tShah had neither the enlerpri'M- nor the 
mental vigour of his father, and was content to 
reign in indolent magnificence for inor(‘ than twenty 
years, during which time he laid the germ of “a 
decay that has advanced with rapid stride's utidcr 
the reigns of his successors.” — Timour bcg<(t many 
children, who fought for the inhcritauct . 'I’Iiom* 
whom this histoiy concerns were — 1 liimm.iN non, tlii‘ 
eldest, hy one wife; Shah Zemaun, ami Shah SIkmi- 
jau, by another ; Shah M ah mood, and Prince Ferooz 
Oodocn, by a third. 

Timour Shah died at Caubiii, May 17 i)S. 'riie 
succession not having been fixcnl. Shall Z<‘matui 
proclaimed himself King at that city, and, ihrungli 
the influence of Poynder Khan (bre\efed Serafraii/, 
Khan), Clhief of the powerful Iribi' of IJaiirickzy, 
.secured the support of the other lords there. His 
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first act was to 'send his Vuzeer, Wufiadar Khan 
Suddozye, with an army, to take Candahar. Hum- 
mayoon had there proclaimed himself King, but 
being ill-supported, he was beaten by Zemaun*s 
troops: he fled from Candahar, and lived a pre- 
carious life for a year, when he was seized and 
blinded, and his name does not again occur in this 
history. 

At Heraut, Mahmood was Hakim; but as he 
acknowledged Zemaun’s authority, he was allowed 
to retain his government. Prince Ferooz Oodeen 
was with him ; shortly after, on some disagreement, 
the latter went to Mecca, and on his return bved 
in In'in, From that time he is generally spoken of as 
lladjec Ferooz. 

Shall Zernaun was populai*, and might have retained 
his kingdom had he sot about organizing it ; but he 
loft, that care to a man evciy way unworthy the office 
of Vuzeer, and gave himself up to a project of in- 
vading India. So ofiten as he advanced east, he was 
recalled by danger in the west, and he dallied with it 
till he lost his crown. 

Mahmood, who in acknowledging him King had 
only made a virtue of necessity, rebelled as soon as 
he could muster a force. He made three attempts 
for the throne, in 179 ‘t, 97» and 99, but was un- 
successful in each, and finally took refuge at the 
Court of Iran. In 1800, he accompanied Futteh 
Ali Shah, on his second expedition into Khorassan. 
His holies had revived, for the Persian monarch 
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promised him assistance, and great discontent pre- 
vailed against Zemaun Shah, in consequence of liis 
severity to six conspirators, all men of rank, and 
headed by the same Serafrauz Khan who had been 
instrumental in securing him the crown. Their in- 
tention was to murder the Vuzeer, and to depose the 
King in fevour of Shoojah. Zemaun upheld his 
minister, and put them all to death ; a vengeance as 
fatal in its effects as severe ; not only did it lose lilin 
the crown, but to it may l)n traced all the niihcry 
which has since afflicted Affghaunislaun ihrougii 
Futtch Khan. 

Futteh Ali Shah’s promises came to naught, and 
Mahmood, left helpless, retired to Tiibbus, with his 
eldest son Prince Kamraiin, and a few stanch fol- 
lowers ; but he shortly received an invitation ii‘om 
Futteh Khan Baurickzye, who offered to assist him 
against Shah Zemaun, with all his tribe. 

Futteh Khan succeeded to tlui (diicftainship of 
the Baurickzyes, when his father was executed by 
Zemaun Shah : in assisting Mahmood, ho saw a pro- 
spect of gratifying both his revenge an<l his ambition, 
and setting out from Tubbus with his royal conf(!<I(‘- 
rate, after they had solemnly sworn on the Koran to 
stand by each other, he mfirchcd with him through .So<‘- 
staun to the Hclmund. At Girishk the iufluonec! of 
Futteh Khan showed itself; Baurickzyes, Tshaukzyes, 
and Alizyes, flocked to Mahmoud’s standard, and j)Ok- 
scssed of sufficient force, the nibcls advance<l an<l 
invested Candahar : after forty days, Futtch Khan oi). 
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tained entrance into the city at night, by stratagem ; 
the royal governor fled hastily away, and the place 
was theirs without bloodshed. 

Zemaun Shah was near the Indus, preparing to 
invade Hindoostan, and it was not till he heard of the 
fall of Candahar, that he was roused to a sense of his 
own danger. Leaving his brother Shoojah at Pes- 
hower, in charge of the most valuable crown property, 
he hastened to Caubul ; but, even had the Doorrau- 
nee lords been willing to overlook his recent severity, 
it would have been impossible for a man so detested 
as his Vuxeer to have met the danger properly. His 
fears were shared by the King, and they showed 
them by attempting to treat with the rebels. Po- 
]mlar ojjinion was turncjl against the Shah, and when 
at Icngtli lu! marched on Candahar with thirty thou- 
sand iiKiii, Iho effects of his conduct were shown in 
the d(‘st‘rt.ion of many to the usurper. When the 
Royal vanguard near-cd Putteh Khan’s army, it went 
over t<j a man. 

On the nows niaching head-quarters, the con- 
science-stricken V uzticr gave up all for lost, and im- 
parting his alarm to the King, they fled back to 
Caul)ul. Meeting there but little sympathy, they 
continued their flight to the vShainwarreo country : 
tlio atteiulaiuic of so odious a person as the Vuzeer 
was in itself suflicient to prevent many nobles from 
shai-ing the fortune of their master ; they nearly all 
went over to the usurper, and the dethroned King, 
strange to say in an Atfghauu country, was given up 
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by the man whose hospitality he had sought. He 
was blinded and confined at Caubul, and Futteh 
Khan took the life of the ex-Vuzecr in atonement 
for his father’s blood. 

Shahzadch Kyser, a son of Zemaun Shah’s, was ruler 
at Heraut. His minister now intrigued with Iladjee 
Ferooz, and that prince coming to Heraut, was con- 
firmed by Mahmood in the government of the pro- 
vince. Kandahar was given to Kamraun, Mahmood’^. 
eldest son. 

The new King gave himself up to indolence and 
enjoyment. Aknim Khan Alizye, a l«-rd who had 
shared his worst fortunes, and Futtcdi Khan, wt'ro al 
the head of Afiairs, but these ministers f-oon (juarrelli'd, 
their rival parties weakened tin,* slate, and tlu* people, 
who in a change (»f g(n ennnent had hoped for relieli 
found themselves at the mercy ol‘ an iindiM-iplined 
soldiery, whoso excesses Futteh Kliair winked al, 
that he might attach them more j)ar(ieu!arly lo him- 
self. 

Such a Wiign could not last. Fulieh Khan upheld 
it by military force for mor<‘ than two \ ears, iluring 
which time ho <lefcatcd three endeavours c)l’ I he 
Prince Shoojau to own-throw it, and two insurn-i-- 
tions of the (ihilgies, wh(» vairdy ho])ed through 
the dissensions of the DoorruiUK-es to re&toi-e 

* Futteh Khan was a profligate and ambitious man, of d<\spm.it(‘ 
valour, and luilmundcd lihorality. Ilis <’hara<‘tt‘r was so otirndl} 
drawn by Mr. Klphinsloim, that it may Ijp traced in Ins aetion 
since the pciiod at which tluit ^ciitlcuiua w’rote. 
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their* dynasty. At last Akram Khan died, and 
Futteh Khan being away with the army settling the 
provinces, Moukhtar Oudoulah, (son of Shah Wullee 
Khan)t who considered Futteh Khan as a usurper 
of his hereditary right as Vuzeer, set on foot an 
insurrection, in which he was assisted by the Meer 
Waez, a saint of reputed strict manners, and of great 
influence over the people. 

The population of Caubul is greatly of the Sheah 
persuasion, and as Mahraood’s body-guard was 
chi(>fly contposod of Pci’sians, he gave favour to their 
sect. Offended at this, the Mccr Waez zealously 
concerted with the JNIookhtar Oudoulah, and in- 
flaming the Soonnee p(»pidatiori of the neighbourhood, 
raised a rt'ligious tumult in which Mahmood was 
deposed: tluj Mookhtar Oudoulah brought Prince 
Shoojah to CJaubul, and on reaching the city, he was 
conducted in triumph to the palace as king.l Shoo- 
jah imprisoned Mahmood, but spared his sight ; a 
rare act of chimemey, and one which he unfortunately 
had afterwards cause to regret: he immediately 
restored his brother Zemaun to liberty, and his only 
act of rigour, if such it may be called, was to punish 
the man who had basely given up Shah Zemaun. 

Futteh Khan went to Kamraun at Candahar ; but 
as they could not make head there, the Prince 

* Vide KIpliinstoiM'. 

f The ofiin* of (iniiid Viizcer was originally made hereditary in the 
family of Shah Widlrc Khan, of llic Baiimizyc tribe j but first Zemaun, 
next Maluiiood, departed from tins lule. 

I Vide Elphiristone. 
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repaired to Furrah, and the ex-Viizecr offered his 
services to the new King. They vrere not accepted, 
and he retired to his castle at Girishk. Shahzadeh 
Kyser was made ruler at Candahar, and Hadjeo 
Ferooz was allowed to retain the government of 
Heraut. 

Mookhtar Oudoulah was appointed prime minister, 
and the commencement of Shoojah’s reign was 
promising; but he made an enemy of his Vuzi'cr, by 
wishing to act independently of him, and there w(‘r(? 
not wanting persons to increase their jealousy. 
Gaining the crown after so many years of adversity, 
Shoojah found himself surrounded by men to whom 
he was under obligations, but who were too many 
for his resources ; those for whom ho could not pro- 
vide, intrigued to weaken the existing ministry, in 
the hope of bringing themselves in, and thus Shoo- 
jah, with the best desires, felt himself unabh* t() 
restore the tone of a government which his jirc- 
decessor had so much weakened. 

Futtoh Khan, whose life was intrigm*, set on 
foot many rebellions, and, in the summer of 1 80/5, 
aided Kamraun to eject Prince Kyser from Ganda- 
har. Shoojah marched in person again.st the rebels, 
who were assisted from Heraut with six thousand 
men, under Mullick Cossira (Hadjeo Ferooz's son) ; 
but these latter being recalled by a thrcatenoil in- 
vasion of the Persians, the intriguers found them- 
selves without an army; Kamraun fled to h’urrah, 
Futteh Khan again tendered his .st'rvices to Shoojah, 
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and the latter, hoping to make a friend of so dan- 
gerous an enemy, accepted them. 

During Mahmood’s unsettled reign, the Persians 
had taken Meshed, and established there a governor 
of Persian Khorassaun, and they showed that their 
further encroachments would depend upon the Alf- 
ghauns’ means of resisting them. They now threat- 
ened Heraut under Mohammed Khan Cujjer, Naib 
of Khorassaun. 

Hadjec Ferooz, necessitated to be warlike, ex- 
erted himself with much policy to meet the dangiir. 
He declared it a war of faith, and called upon 
Soofie(? Islam, ' a famous saint oi‘ tlu' neighbourhood, 
to use his interest with the followers of the blessed 
Imaums. Most of th(‘ townspc-ople wi-rc Sheahs, 
and could but wish well to tlu; Persians; but among 
the tSooixnees, Aloollas exchanged their books for 

* SoofKpc* lsl,»m was of Oosbot; orijriii, and formcily fUinous its ii fret*- 
booter. Ronniincin^r this charactrr, he tftok that of a Derveish, and 
iissumirig the name of Sooflee Isicim, settled in Ilokhara, where, as liis 
doctrin<»s were of the <*asi<*st, he soon attracted many disciples. Shah 
Moraud JJeg of Ilokhara, who w'as more ambitious of fame as a wiint 
than its a king, eondeseeiidod, it is said, to strike tlic innovator upon 
the imaith with his shoe, and puhliel} to abuse him for Ins morals- 
certain it is that he* expelled him the city, .ind tlu‘ Sooflee retired 
to Koorook, a pioviiice of llcitiul, where he rose to groat esteem 
with all lanks ’^riie Soonnees vied with e.ich other in sending 
him presents of gram, sh<‘ep, cSre., ami as he gave fie<‘K of what cost 
him nothing, he got a cliaiacter of great charity. He was so frt-e from 
the eornmon piejudices of religion, that he mairii‘d eighteen wives, 
(hiughlers of his devoteil admirers, lie is <!escrihed as «i small man, 
pale, with a little Ix'.inl on the chin. IJeing lame, he rode in a palkee ; 
great the honour of those who earned him. Some time before his 
death he siied a (oolli, whicii was hiiiied with honour in his garden 
a tomb raised over it commemorates tin* lame ol so great a 
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swords, and those of the country round flocked to 
the SoofFee’s standard. In all were collected eleven 
thousand men ( AfFghauns and Eiraauks) ; but only 
two thousand were soldiers, and with these Hadjee 
Ferooz marched to encounter the (’ujjers, who were 
superior both in numbers and discipline. A battle 
was fought beyond Shikkeewsin : the Soonnees, who 
were excited to the highest ])itch of fanaticism, 
charged furiously upon the Shoahs, but fighting with 
more zeal than tact, they w<‘ro divide*! and sadly 
cut up. Soofiee Islam fell a martyr, and his body 
was ignominiously burnt by the victorious Persians, 
who now advanced and threatened the city of Ih;- 
raut. The Doon-auneos rallied to <lefend it, but 
Hadjee Ferooz, rendered cautious by his deieat, 
paid fifty thousand rupees to bo quit of tlu' in- 
vaders. 

tShoojah had at this time too ranch to occn])y him 
at Caubul to think of resenting tin; fondgn affront : — 
jealousies had increased in his councils, and an atfeinpf 
(favoured it was said by his Vuzeer) was nuule t<j 
raise one of the confined princes to the throm*. 'J’his, 
though it failed, had serious conso(|uenc(‘s ; for in 
the confusion caused by it, Mahinood <'scap(!d from 
prison, and fled to his son Kamraun at I<’urrah. 

In the beginning of 1808 , Shah Shoojah went to 
Sinde, but allowed the Amecre to withhohl much of 
their tribute due, upon pretence of bad scasmis. 
Futteh Khan, who accompanic<l him, irritati'd a), his 
thus yielding, or more probsibly seeing a <*hance of 
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his former power in the restoration of Mahmood, 
took an early opportunity of quitting the army with 
three thousand men, and marched to join Mahmood. 

The Mookhtar Oudoulah had remained at Caubul, 
but perceiving that his influence with Shah Shoojah 
had greatly decreased, he resolved to place a more 
compliant master on the throne, and accordingly in- 
trigued with Prince Kyser. 

Intelligi'nee reached the Shah that the Mookhtar 
Oudoulah had proclaimed Kyser King at Caubul, 
and they that had taken J^eshower : Shoojah marched 
directly to the latter ])lace, defeated the rebels, and 
entered Peshowc'r in triuin})h, with the Vuzecr’s 
hea<l home behind him on a spear. Next Shoojah 
inarclu'd an anny against Mahmood, who, joined by 
Kutteh Khan, had again taken Candahar: he de- 
feated fI)(J rehi’Is, and retoctk the city, and then 
r<‘turned to Pesliower, lOlh Jaimaiy, 1809, shortly 
after which juiriod the Honourable Mr. Elphinstonc 
arrived at his Court, on a mission from the British 
(lovernmcmt. 

'IlKi object of this embassy was to secure the 
frieudhhip of the Aflghaun monarch, so as to prevent 
tli(i intrigues of the French, who threatened to carry 
th(^ war into Asia, and a very excellent understand- 
ing was established between the Doorraunco Court 
and the British mission, during the stay of the latter 
at Peshower ; unfortunately, however, the good foot- 
ing which Mr. Elphinstonc had gained, was lost to 
us in consequemse of an immediately succeeding re- 
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volution which dethroned Shah Shoojah : onr nego- 
tiations in Persia at this time prevailing over those 
of the French, the event was not of immediate con- 
sequence to us, but it is to be regretted that any thing 
should have occurred to break off a fWendshi|) so 
happily commenced, and that the subsequent state 
of this interesting country has been such as to pre- 
clude us fi*om entertaining any definite relations with 
its rulers. 

For the offiet; of ^'u/A'cr, Sluuijah rum .-.elected 
Akrain Khan llauniizye, a man of couragcou.s, but 
arrogant, and elo.se disposition : a.s a ehe<'k upon 
him, he gave* his confi<l(‘nce to stsveral Pcrsifui lords 
who were al his <*ourt, and he was consid(*red finnly 
estahlished on tli<‘ Ihronc ; but lie had l>(*en ren<l<*n'd 
too c/nifidont by his late successes, for he sent Akraui 
Khan, with his army, to naluce the relx'llii^us pro- 
vince of Cashinere, which wa.-. held by Atla Mo- 
huminud Khan, son to the lat<‘ Vuwht Mooklitar- 
lung, and Futteh Khan, who was ne\erdi.shearfeiH‘d, 
got togel lu'r more troops, and again advancing, r<‘took 
dandaiiar for Mainnood. 

This iKiWK reached SlKwjah at Peshower. While 
he comforted himself with the hope that Akram 
Khan would n*tiirn and <lefeat the rehids in the w«!st, 
came news of the ent.ir(5 discomiituru of his anny in 
dashmon'. 'rhi.s was elos«*ly followed by news tliat 
the rebels wer<! advancing upon daubul. Slujojah, 
unprovided with money, and without v,<!aloHs miui- 
sttu's, was surprised ; but he ejjuipped as elfiH'tive an 
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army as the haste would admit of, and resolved to 
try a battle at Peshowcr, where he hoped that those 
to whom he had shown so much kindness would rally 
round him. In case of a reverse, his harem was sent 
towards Rawil Pindee, and Zemaun Shah aecompar 
nied it. 

Shah Mahmood cntei’ed Caubul on the 17 th of 
April, 1800, with an army of between five and six 
thousand horse. One of his first acts was to seize 
and put to death Meer Allum Khan, an influential 
Noorzye chief; a very impolitic deed, and one which 
jya\(i great oficnce, as it was felt to have been insti- 
gated by the piivate animosity of Fiitteh Khan. It 
eaus(id a blood-fcud between the Noorzyes and the 
Ihiurickzycs, and many of the latter tribe cxpi'cssed 
strong disapprobation at the conduct of their chiefi 
for hitherto no DooiTaunee had been mohwtcd on ac- 
count of the part that he had taken in civil wai*. 
Slwxtjah marched from Peshowcr on the 15th of 
,luiu* : on the 29 th of the same month, Fiitteh Khan 
met liis troops on their march, in the hills half- 
way between Caubul and Peshowcr, and attacking 
tlumi briskly before they could fonn, put them to 
cunlii.-.iou : Akram Khan was killed, fighting bi’avcly 
in a vain attempt to restore the day, and Shopjah 
stieing all lost, fled over the mountains south of the 
Khyl)<‘r pass to Hessauruk. He staid at the latter 
pliUic a few days, and was joined by some of his 
;ulh(U'(mts, when finding that Malnnood remaiimd 
at (’aubul, h(5 returned to Peshowcr. As ho had 
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siomc reason to impute his defeat to treachery, Shoo- 
jah was inclined rather to retire into Hindoostan 
than to trust his countrymen in another struggle for 
the throne, but the earnest persuasions of those who 
remained faithful to him, induced him to try his for- 
tune onee more, so quitting Peshower with a small 
party, he took the direct road to Candahar. 

The reason why Mahmood did not follow up his 
victory was, that he feared to venture from Caubul : 
much disaffection existed among his Sirdars, in con- 
scquonco of the execution of Mecr Allum Khan 
Noorzyo, and the tribe of the murdered chiefi burn- 
ing fijr I’cvongc, had gathered under Abdoollah 
Khan, his father, and threatened an insurrection. 
There were indeed grounds for alarm, for as soon as 
the insurgents had made head, they were joined by 
Ycliyah Khan Bauiuizyc (brother to the late Vu- 
zeor Akrain Khan), Sauloo Khan Ishaukzye, and 
other Doorraunee lords of note, and feeding them- 
selves strong, tln'y advanced upon Candahar. Prince 
Aiyoob," who had been left in charge there, marched 
out w’itli a small force to opj)Osc the rebels, but see- 
ing their superif»r strength, or perhaps hoping to 
gain their favour for himself, he joined them, and 
they amicably accompimied liirn on his return to the 
capital. 

A f<!w days alter this event, arrived Shah Shoojah. 
Mist()rtune seemed to follow the steps of this 

* A «K»n of Timour Shah's, half brother to Mahmood. 
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monarch, for on the tenth evening of his march from 
Peshower, when he and his followers had retired to 
rest, one Noor Mohummud Khan Doorrauneo, who 
had a blood-feud with his Nussuckchce Bashee, came 
upon that nobleman by stealth, and murdered him 
while he slept ; depriving the king at once of a 
faithful friend and an influential partisan. However 
Shoojah continued his march to Candahar, and when 
his approach was announced to the insurgent chiefs, 
they went out a great distance to meet him, and 
escorted him with all honour to the city. Prince 
Aiyoob, who at first distrusted him, being reassured 
by many kind promises, embraced the good cause, 
and it still looked well, for many of the provinces 
yet held out for Shoojah : the Norzyes, who wore 
bound to his side by the strong desire of a\'enging 
their chief’s death, mustered in considerable force, 
and the lords who took part with him subseribi*d so 
liberally, that he shortly saw himself at the head oi' 
a well equipped army: he had the advantage of 
position, being at Candahar, in the centre of the 
Doorraunees, and his character stood in every way 
higher than did that of his enemy, who, in addition 
to his late cruelty, had been rendering himself odious 
by heavy exactions upon the people of C’aubul. 
Mahmood’s only stixjngth lay in the genius (»f Futteh 
Khan, but here again the fortune of that (!.xtraonli- 
nary man prcdominaled. 'Huj anni(‘s were drawn 
up for battl<‘, wlum Sauloo Khan Ishankzye (pro- 
bably by concert) went over to Mahniood’s sides a 
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treachery so unlocked for, that it caused much con- 
fusion among Shoojah’s troops, and Futteh Khan 
seizing the moment to charge, bore down impetuously 
upon them at the head of his whole force, and put 
them to the rout. The unfortunate Shoojah, again 
forced to fly, took the road south to the Indus, and, 
crossing the river at Bukkar, proceeded to rejoin his 
family at Rawil Pindcc. 

Shortly after his arrival at this town, (February 
2nd, 1810,) Shoojah had an interview with the Sikh 
monarch Runjeet Sing, who received him with many 
professions of esteem, and kept him a guest in his 
camp for ten days. On returning to his family, 
Shoojah found messengers from Atta Mohummud 
Khan, the rebel governor of Chisbmcns who had scnit 
him both money and troops, desiring him to fry his 
fortune again. The Shah accordingly set ou(., and, 
fording the Indus on the 20th of March, eij^ht miles 
above Attock, In; marched to Ponlumc'r, and took 
undisputed ])oss(*ssion of that <'ity ; Mohummud 
Aziin Khan Jhuirickzyo, Mahmoud’s governor, 
evacuating the place on his approach. 

Shoojah kc])t l*cshow'er till the month of Septem- 
ber in that year, when Mohummud Azeera Khan, 
coming from Caubul with a strong force, drove him 
beyond the Indus again. He made a thini attempt 
in the month of December 1811, but sufibred a defeat 
at Akora, and was at last fain to rejoin his fiiraily at. 
Rawil Pindcc. In the spring of the year, he was 
invited to Cashmere by Atta Mohummud Khan, and 
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as that chief had given him many proofs of devotion, 
Shoqjah did not hesitate to go ; but when he reached 
the valley, the treacherous governor seized and con- 
fined him ; for no apparent cause, except perhaps that 
he bore in mind the tragical, but merited, death of 
his father the Mookhtai-lung. 

When the news of this fi'csh misfortune reached 
the royal family at Rawil Pindcc, they began to fear 
lost some violence should be offered to them, and re- 
membering the attentions which llunjcet Sing had 
bestowed upon Shoqjah, they determined to sock 
refuge at tin*, Sikh court ; accordingly, in the month 
of S(‘pteml)cr 1<S12, they retired to Lahore, where 
Runjeet received them kindly. 

Mahraood was now King again at Caubul, but (to 
judge by his conduc.t) had not learned to profit by 
his nwei-ses ; Kamraun assumed the government at 
Candahar; Jladjee Feerooz was still allowed to keep 
Heraut; and Fiitteh Khan was grand Vuzeer. This 
chief had regained entire sway over Mahmood, and 
took the surest way of stnmgthening his own power, 
by placing his near relations over the provinces of the 
kingdom. 

As soon as Mahmood was relieved from fear of 
Shoojah, he felt it necessary to direct his att('ntiou 
to his country east of the Indus ; for Atta Mohum- 
mud Khan was still iu open rebellion in Cashmere, 
and Runjeet Sing, pci'ceiving the disunion of the 
Afighauns, had commenced his long meditated en- 
croachments upon the Uoorraunec provinces in the 
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Punjaub. Many skirmishes took place b(‘t\veen the 
AfFghauns and the 8ikhs, but in the end of the year 
1812, Futteh Khan made a truce with the Mahara- 
jah, and engaged to give him nine lacs of rupee>, if 
he would assist in expelling the rebel governor from 
Cashmere. Runjeet Sing agri'cd to the propo.sal, 
and intrusting his dowan, jMokum ('bund, with the 
command of ten thousand imm selected for this (*n- 
terprise, returned to his capital. 

'Phe allied forces commenced f)])eralions again-t 
the rebels in Cashmere, and tin* (ii-'t uionllj <jI' the 
new year saw them in ])ossession of tin* \ alley. 
Atta Molunmnud Khan fled when th(‘ last passes 
had been forci'd, canning off his tn'asim; by tin* 
direct road through the mountains to I^‘^ho\\er. 
When Futh'li Khan ami Runji*et Sing’s dewan 
airived at tlu! eajntal of ('ashmen’, they learned 
that the unfiu’tunaU’ Shah Shoojah was imprisoned in 
a neighbouring fort. Futteh Khan n’h’ased the 
monarch, and it appears inadi’ some o\ertur<*n to 
him, hut Shoojah had been taught to di-tm-.t thi-^ 
chief’s prolossions, and longing to Ik* with his family, 
dchirrained to accom])any Hiuyeet’s dewan on Ids 
retunj to Lahon;. 

When Atta Mohnmmud Klnui wasforec’d to fly than 
Cashmere, his hrotlusr .Jandand Khan held the tod, 
of Attoek; now, instigated by motiies of n’lenge 
and avariee, h(^ offered t.(> give up this important post 
to Runje(ff Sing, on condition of reeei\ ing a rich jah- 
gcor in the Punjanh. 'Phe Mnharajah too well km’w 
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the value of this fortress to hesitate about securing it ; 
he made great promises to Jandaud Khan, and im- 
mediately sent a strong force to garrison the place. 
"When Futteh Khan was informed of this arrange- 
ment, he refused to pay the stipulated sum for the 
assistance of the Sikh troops, declaring the spirit of 
the treaty violated ; then leaving his brother Mohum- 
inud Azeem Khan with the troops, in charge of Cash- 
mere, ho posted to Caubul, and returned with an- 
other army to retake Attock ; so war was declared 
again between the two nations. 

llunjcct was prompt to defend his newly-acquired 
position, and sent his best troops, under dewan 
Mokura Chund, to encounter the Affghauns : a 
desperate battle wjis fought between the two annies, 
and victory was at first doubtful, but all tins gallantry 
of the Affghauns did not avail tlu'm against the dis- 
cipline of the Sikhs, and being completely routed 
after an obstinate resistance, they fled leaving <jn<! 
thousand of their best men upon the field. Futteh 
Khan, rendered careful by this defeat, collected a 
large force at Peshower, in order to support his 
countrj’mcn in the I’unjaub, or in Cashmere, and 
to take advantage of any opportunity that might pj^;- 
sent itself of I’ccovering the fort of Attock, or of an- 
noying his enemy. 

This victory wa.s a great triumph to Runjec^t, and 
the pride of Futteh Khan seems to hav<j b<!en broken 
as well as mortified, if we may believe him to have 
dictated the following cool proposal, which was shortly 
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after sent secretly in a letter, as from Shah Mahinood, 
to the British Government : 

“ Since we worship the same God, it is our duty jointly to 
extirpate the infidels who are «o many thorns in the 
garden 'of the Puiijaub. As soon as tlie flrinie of war 
shall have been kindled, and troops under Vu/eer Futteh 
Khan put in motion towards that ipiarter, God willing, 
we shall soon put the idolaters lu <-oiiftisi(>i), and then 
we will divide the Piinjaub between iik.” 

The Vuzeer, howt'ver, kiiKlhsl a Ihnue to little 
purpose against the thftriis of the Piiiijiiiih, titiil lns 
attention was shortly called to the aoorc.,sion'. of 
foreign cnoniies in another (piarter. 

During the late evtmts, Hussan Ali Meerzahatl 
succeeded to tlu; goveruintmt of Persittn Khorassauu : 
in the beginning of ISIS, this (-Itijjer prince wrote to 
HadjeeForooz, desiring that tin* titles oi'liis father, I ht* 
Shah of Persia, should he stamped ujxin inoni*y eointul 
atHcraut; that his name should he read in the Khot- 
bch,* and that trilmh* shouhl he, given him: further, 
it was desired that hVrooz, in ratitieat ion of the.-e hard 
tci'Uis, should give his daughter to llus-aa Ali 
MtH'rza’s son. 

Ferooz answonnl ovtusivcly, an<l sent a young son 
(Mullick Ilosscin) to Clauhul, r(‘<]iu*sting assistain-e 
against the Persians. Futtijh Khan being smit for 
from Poshower, proposetl l,o march llft«*on thousami 
men to Ileraut; Mnhinood sisstmh'd, hut in n*- 
collcction of some very unwort.hy treatment that h(> 

^ A public oration iv/Njiihirly delivered in the inos<pu‘s, iii wliicb tbe 
nnj'nirij' kinjr U prayed for 
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had received at his brother*s hands after his escape 
from Cauhul, desired the Vuzeer, if opportunity 
served, to seize and coniine Hadjee Ferooz, then to 
fight or make terms with the Cujjers as seemed most 
expedient. 

Futteh Khan accordingly marched with Mullick 
Hossein, to whom he paid assiduous attention, put- 
ting in practice all his artifice to impose upon the 
young embassador. He threw out hints that, slighted 
by Mahmood, he longed for an opportunity of trans- 
ferring his allegiance to Ferooz : Mullick Hossein 
eagerly caught at this idea, and to confirm him in it, 
Futteh Khan, instead of halting at Candahar, sent 
his troops forward eight miles from the city, where 
joining them after a hasty audience of Kararaun, ho 
gave out that the tShahzadch wished to sedze him. 

Kamraun was much troubled at this n'port, for he 
had become very jealous of the Vuzcei*, and conceived 
that this was a plan to embroil him with the king his 
father : he in open durbar disclaimed all idea of in- 
juring Futteh Khan, and sent Mohummud Hossein 
Khan (a Persian noble, his servant, an<l a friend of 
the Vuzecr’s) to beg him to dismiss such an idea 
fi*om his mind, and to name the author of the slander. 

Ihttch Khan had made a long march, and the en- 
voy reaching his camp about sunset, found him 
seated before his tent, in company with his brotluirs 
Dost Mohummud, iShcerdil, and Poordil Khans, and 
others. Before bo could deliver a word of his 
message, Futteh Khan assailed him with reproaches. 
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this time, Futteh Khan contrived to seduce the khans 
most in Ferooz’s interests to the camp, for a council 
of war. He arranged that many of his men should 
be in town, and proceeding with his brother Dost 
Mohummud, and a large retinue, to pay his respects 
to Hadjee Ferooz, he seized that prince suddenly at 
audience,* and made himself master of the citadel, 
before those who were in camp suspected his design. 

Futteh Khan next brought his men close under 
the walls of the town, and, having imprisoned Ferooz 
and his family, he sent for the Persian envoy, whom 
he thus addressed: — “Money is coined in Mah- 
mood^ s name, his name is read in the Khotbeh, and 
to him only is tribute given ; — I, his servant, ac- 
knowledge no other authority ; if your master wishes 
to dispute it, — Bismillah ! In God’s name !” 

Mahmood was very indignant when he heard that 
his instructions had been exceeded to an extent that 
cast dishonour upon himself; more so when, as his 
portion of the spoil, he received only a few horses ; 
but Futteh Khan felt himself beyond the king’s 
indignation, and with what fell to hist share of 


* Feeroz, alarmed at the number of the Vuzeer’s attcndaiith, at- 
tempted to retire by a private passage to his inner apartments; hut 
he was pursued by Dost Mohummud Khan, and a large party, into tlie 
actual harem, there seized, and plundered of his valuables to Ihe very 
ornaments upon the women : Dost Mohummud Khan iumsclf, it is 
said, insulted Ferooz’s daughter-in-law, by attempting to cut a bunch 
of pearls from off part of her dress. 

t Dost Mohummud Khan, rather than account with his brother 
for the share that he had secured, fled with it by a direct road to 
Peshower. 
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Ferooz’s money, doubled his force, and march<“<l out 
to Ghoorian to meet the Persians. 

Hussan Ali Mccrza marched from Meshed on 
receiving Futteh Khan’s answer, with a mixed forct; 
amounting to fourteen thousand men. He had four 
thousand of the Shah’s regular footmen (Seninau- 
nees and Damghaunccs)’" under Sirdar Zulfacar 
Khan, and the rest of his army consisted of ca\alr\. 
There were three hundred Koords under Ilus-'aii 
Khan Chinnarauuee (a reputed hero, with a double- 
headed sjK'ar), some Arabs of a tribi* scaled near 
Borjend, and liomMuen from the ni*iglibourhoodn (d' 
Neshapoor, Subzawar, M<*shed, {iiul Toornhish. Ilti 
was aceompanied by Meorza Abdul Wahab, Moatiin- 
udood-Dowlah, I' who had been sent by i!i(J Shah fo 
put Khorassaun in order, but who brought. onI\ hi.>> 
talent and sanctity to the field. 

Hussan Ali Mem’za, who p(*rhaj)s had jiulgcul l<jo 
hastily of the Affghaun character from Ilailjee Fe- 
rooz’s former conceding behaviour, stud, an <‘nu»y to 
Futteh Khan, urging him to axoid hlood.dji'd by 
agreeing to the lawpiiml teriii-s; but the \'uzeor sent 
back the envoy with his f()rin<>r answer, an<l talke<l 
of following in the sti'ps of JMahmood (fhilgie : 1 h‘ 
had incrcsisiid his army to thirty thousand m(;tJ, and 
it would be difficult to say what were tin; projects 
of so ambitious a man, with such an army at com- 
mand. 

Pro\ iiK*(*.s ofivputp lor ftuiiisliinp; *»oofi 
•} Confidential state miiiistcr. 
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for having forgotten old friendship, and made party 
with the prince against him j “ but,” said the 
Vuzeer loudly, " If such is to be my reward for long 
and tried service to Shah Mahmood, I renounce it ; 
— ^there are others who will prize it more.” He 
would not hear the envoy, but made a point of his ro- 
mmning his guest for the night ; some hours after, 
he made his tent private, and sent for his old fricn d 
whom he received with the greatest cordiality, and 
jeered for his want of discernment, “ This firman,” 
said he, “ sends me to seize the Iladjec ; it was 
necessary to blind so wary a person, so do you return 
to Kamraun, and tell him that I am his servant.” 

Futtoh Khan was more than ever attentive to 
Mullick Hossein, persuading him that he would beat 
the Persians, and then march back with Ferooz to 
depose Mahmood : the young prince was completely 
blinded, and thus they reached Ilcraut. News of 
the rupture with Kamraun had preceded them, pro- 
ducing the eficct that Futteh Khan wishc<l ; Mullick 
Hossein was earnest in persuading his father how 
entirely the Vuzeer was devoted to his service, and 
the suspicions of even so cautious a person were laid 
asleep. 

The camp was formed two miles from the city, and 
profusion reigned in it j the townsmen were feastc<l 
there, and they in turn invited the soldiers to the 
city. This unreserved intercourse histcd lor ten 
days, the engrossing subject with all being the ex- 
pected conflict with the Pershuis. At the end of 
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The rival forces mutually advancing, came in 
sight of each other at Kahreeze, about “chaust” 
(breakfast) time on the 25th of May, 1818, and by 
noon the Carools* were engaged in a sham fight, — 
“ careering their horses, firing their matchlocks, 
shaking their lances, and shouting, to show their 
manhood.” The AfFghaun force the while was 
breaking into line opposite to the one which Hussan 
Ali Meerza had formed. A Cahreeze of water, 
which gives name to the place, ran through the field ; 
both parties performed the ablutions proscribed for 
the dead, in case they should fall in battle, and 
exchanged their usual clothes for fighting apparel. 
Hussan Ali Meerza doffed his princci’s suit for the 
dress of a common trooper, but h'utteh Khan, 
“ Sirdar-o-Sirdaraun” (chief of chiols), dn'ssod all 
in black, and mounted on a fanu'd fharg<‘r, “wsis 
proud to make his tall figure conspicuous in front of 
the centre of his line.” 

The Persians had eight light guns, and two hun- 
dred camel-swivels. The Aftghauns had but four 
guns, and one hundred swivels, but they werti 
better mounted, and in numb(;rs far superior to tlu'ir 
enemy : the ai’tillcry of each line was in Iront of its 
centre, but Hussan Ali Meerzji, of his exctjss of 
cannon, planted two guns on either wing. 

Booneeard Bog llazaureh, with three thousand of 
his tribe, had come near the field of action, probably 


» Vunguuidb. 
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to dispose of his services. The Prince royal sent 
and desired him to side with neither party, — to plun- 
der the conquered and welcome. So he kept aloof 
with his men, waiting like vultures to fall upon the 
vanquished. , 

An envoy came from Futteh Khan, to propose, as 
an adjustment, the cession of Ghourian. Hussan 
Ali Meerza was disposed to agree, and so were his 
sirdar's, with the exception of Zulfacar Khan, an old 
nobleman whose desperate valour had gained him the 
reputation of a madman : however, the Moatim- 
udood-Dowlah was called upon to isfa/c/iuut‘, or cast 
the event ; he did so, and it came up, “ That it wsis 
good to cede Ghourian.” Next Futteh Khan sent 
to desire that the Persian force should fall back: 
again the Moatimudood-Dowlah istakhaured, and 
pronounced, “ That it was good to fall back but 
Zulfacar Khan became like a madman at the idea of 
such an act, and would not hear of it. “To I'ctire,” 
he said, “would be to acknowledge themselves in- 
ferior ; which, please God, the ‘ Shahan Shah’s’ 
troops never were, when opposed to the scum of 
the earth j then, in the fulness of his heart, h(i 
damned the Affghauns for Soonnccs and infidels, 
swearing that he would bum their fathers, and 
dishonour their houses ; and he ordered the gunners 
to show the envoy how wami a reception his coun- 
trymen might expect.” Three or four guns were 
rapidly let offi and the envoy coupling this display 
with the old Khan’s hostile speech, thought it safest 
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to put spurs to his horse and ri<le back to his party ; 
the bravado fire was returned from the Aflghaun 
side, and the b<attlc began. 

A general discharge of artillery was kept up for 
some time, ^\ithoat doing nnuilj execution on either 
side ; there was a little distant skirmishing, and then 
more than half the A%hannh, headed by the Vu- 
zeer’s brothers, Slu'erdil, (’olmndil, and Poordil 
Khans, an<l by the old Sinlar 'i^'^r Mohummud 
Khan Allokkuzye, put their horses to the gallop, 
and loosening rein as tlu'y got to full speed, they 
plactid their lel’t anus aero^s their Ibreheads, and, 
fioarishing their swords and shouting, charg<‘d fu- 
riously upon the Pei^ian line. 'I’heir greatest num- 
bers \vert‘ din*ctt‘d against the left wing, where Zul- 
lacar Khan was w itli his inlanir} . “ 'I'liey knew that 

there was but one man in tin* lint*, and their object 
was to break it where ht* \va^.” 

JVIiuldud Khan Saugzyt* ( Dottrrauntu*) had a few 
years before cointt to .Mt'sbed, anil was in thti I*(‘r- 
sian ranks against Iiis eounfrymen. When Znlfaear 
Khan cursed tin* Sooniiees so warmly, his h(*art 
turned ; h<* was the lirst to lly, ajul his <lesertit>n, w ith 
tlu* impetuous charge of the Aflgliauns, stniekapaiiic 
into Hussan Ali Meerza’sarmy, whieh rujiitlly sprt'ad 
through his luixt'd mnks, ami, one alli'r another, the 
two centre and the right di\isioiis broke and II<‘d. 
The camel-swivels wt*re carried off, but tin* great 
guns were desertttd ; llussan Ali Meorza niadt^ some 
attempts to stop his men, whieh greatly ciulangored 
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his own life ; it was gallantly saved by the hero of 
the two-headed spear, whose horse he mounted aft(‘r 
his own had been wounded, and he escaj»cd from tlie 
field with a small party about him. 

Zulfaear Khan had finnly htf)od the eliarge of th<' 
AfFghauns, and, returning a steady fire of nmslietry, 
had sent them hack in confusion uijon their own line, 
when ho secured his guns. About this time Futtcb 
Khan was struck in th<i mouth by a spent ball, which 
caused him to fall upon his hoi*s('’s n(>ck ; IhoM* about 
him sup])osing him killed, and seeing their <*oun1ry- 
men return in disorder from the charg(', lohf heart 
and fled, and though Futteh Khan regaimul hif» s«*at, 
and waved his sword to his troops, h<‘ fhih'd in rally- 
ing them ; he saw victory snatchod from his gra-p hy 
an event as singular as uulooked for, and hn<l m» al- 
ternative but to lay the aceidiuit on his “ fate,” and 
take the road to Ileraut after his men.* 

Hussan Ali Meerza su<*e(*eded in rallying ])art of 
his troops about tlire(‘ miles from fln‘ se<‘no of action, 
and shortly learnetl that the Allghainis ha<l fled ; 
upon whicli he retunual to his faitlifnl Sirdar, who 
kept the field, ainl arriving there when it was well 
night, fired off his remaining ]«iwd(>r to victory. 

Some of the earliest fugitives roaehed Mcslnal in 

^ Boouf»(‘anl IJci*; pIuixlfTcd both ariiiu’'^ in n*tn*af. Iti ruth'b 
Khan’.s tout lie got jiart of ll.uiioo riTo<»/.’s woaljli, vvliirb bafi 
brought to tb(* lioltl, and on tlio Porsian sido bo o.»|»taro<! tlio 
lVIoatimu(U»o(l-l )o\v}ab, who \i.is aft or » arc N rosid rod. 'I’iio l*orsi,um, 
who must havo thoir juko, dooliro that M<'oi/a Abdul Wahab 
haurvtl which ujad to talu*, and clios(‘ the wTong oiu*. 
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an incredibly short space of time, and sang “ tout- 
est-galore.” The Vuzecr was for flight, and great 
consternation prevailed, but Meerza Hidayut Oollah, 
the high jiricst, reminding the inhabitants that no 
person of any sect called Mohumraudan had ever 
dared to eorarait the impiety of firing at the sacred 
walls of Meshed, pro])osed to remain defended within 
them till help should arrive from the Shah ; at any 
rate to await certain inlclligcnee. It was not till the 
prince returned, that this victoiy was believed ; then 
Meshed was illuminated for joy, and all sorts of con- 
gratulation and feasting went on. A large picture, 
which still hangs in the ciladel, was painted to com- 
memorate the cv(;nt, and Ilussan Ali Meerza got 
the title of “ Sword of the Throne.” 

Futteh Khan, finding that the Persians did not 
pursue, lit u[) Ileraut liir his share of the victory; 
not long alter it, came Kamraun from Oandaliar, 
sent by his father, lest Futteh Khan, having ejected 
Iladjec Perooz, should keep Heraut on his own 
account. The {nince put up in a summer palace in 
the llaugh-e-Shah,* refusing to enter the town ; 
probably biu-ause the citadel was in the hands of the 
Vuz(H'r’sn(*phcw, Amecn-ool-Moolk. Futteh Khan, 
who went daily (as wsis his duty) to salaam, was 
rcp(*atcdly sisked tiir a share of Iladjec Ferooz’s ])ro- 
perty, but he first answered evasively, and at last 
directly, that what his sword had earned ho would 


* “ The king’s garden "—situated a mile from the city. 
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. He was frequently warned by his friends, 
the dishonour he had put upon the royal family 
olating Hadjce Ferooz’s harem, rankled in the 
,s of Mahmood and Kamraun, and he was re- 
ted to appease the latter with part of the spoil ; 
lis scornful answer was — “ I twice ]»laced Mah- 
l upon the throne, and his kingdom is now in 
aands of my kinsmen j wlio is Kamraun, tlu're- 
that in a dream he should think of injuring 
’ — Kamraun wrote lo his fallii'r thal Fufteli 
: was in reality king, and propoM‘d putting him 
. Mahmood lett all to his discretion, and the* 
;c consulted rather his revenge. Shortly after, 
sh Khan, coming as usual to morning salaam, 
1 the prince with those lords most in his in- 
ts ; among them Atta Molmmmud Khan 
•zye, who had the blood-feud of Alecr A Hum 
1 to avengis. The cruel scene wliieh then took 
!, had evidently bemi plaune.d : the <'onv(!r.>ation 
od to the subject of the late battle with tin; l\‘r- 
, and one ofthe Khans took occasion to throw out 
iiting allusion to the Vuzocr's flight ; this was 
ved up by a sarcjisin from another of the party, 
when Futtch Khan turned fiercely Jipou them, 
prince took their part, assailing him with 
nt reproatilies for having brought lasting <lisgracu 
the Attgliaun nanus by flying before an infidel 
not half so numerous as his own. Fired at 
Futteh Khan replii'd with indignation, that a.-, 
.an could control the decrees of I’rovideue.t*, so 
'L. II. (I 
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he could not be held answerable for them, and he 
added proudly, that with regard to the imputations 
cast upon his courage, Shahzadeh Kamraun could 
hardly need to bo reminded of what the sword of 
Futtch Khan had done both for and against him.* 
Nothing more was needed to complete the prince’s 
rage ; he rose up in his anger, and gave the word to 
his njady attendants, who immediately seized the 
Vuzcor, and on the spot blinded him : AttaMohum- 
mud Khan, on a sign from the prince, thrusting the 
point of a dagg<*r into his enemy’s eyes. Futtch 
Khan was tlion put iijjon a horse, and sent to con- 
finement in the citadel. Molminmiid llosscin Khan, 
a Persian nobleman (tluj sanu! who had followed 
him with a message when he marched from Canda- 
har), was api)ointed to command thei'c, and Poordil 
Khan, with his nephew Anumn-ool-Moolk, were 
seized and added to his charge.t Wlujn the nows 

* Alludinj; to orrasiorw during the civil war, on which he had 
worsted the prince. Vitic Elphinstone. 

f I relat<* the following anecdote in the words of the man who gave 
it to me; lu* had st‘rvc<l .Moluinmiud Hosscin Khan, the father of our 
host, at Hcraut — “ When Eiitlch Kh.in was brought to the citadel, 
and put under eliarg«‘ <»fiiiY iii.i^ter Mtdnimimid Ilossein Khan, I was 
appointed peishklmlniut t(» him, and 1 was with him till lie was taken 
away. A few da\s aft(‘r I laid lirst waite<l on liiin, a pinty came to the 
apartnimit. One said, * S.daani Alikotmi Vu/.et’r.” * Alikooin Salaam !* 
answer(‘d Futleh Khan, ‘ who aie jouV’ ‘ I am (\issini Khan/ 
* What <’<issini Khan*''* ‘ A man of the* VakeePs :-'>Sliali/adeh Kam- 
raun M*nds to .say, that for what is p.ist he U stiiry he liear-. that your 
eyes pam )oti inueli, and d«‘pri\e you of sk-ep, lieeausi* there still re- 
mains part of the lie',h, and Ik* hegs }nu will let iru* remote it, that 
you may he put at ea^** — (It was lunioured tliat Atta Mohiiimnud 
Khan had tioi entirely destro\<»d tlic sight with hi.s dagger.) Futtch 
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shed camp, it broke into small parties and dia- 
ied. Sheerdil and Cohundil Khans effected their 
it to Girishk. 

'ive months after, Kamraun returned to C’anda- 
taking with him his unfortunate victim in a 

r, the brother and the nephew of the Vuzeer, 
also Hadjee Ferooz. The latter was ivk'ased 

lis arrival at Candahar, probably because ho was 
worth keeping, and he retired to lMesh(>(l. 'J-he 
!r captives wore tortured fur mono} : h’litteli 
ji’s mother offered a lac of ruj)ees lor her son?, 
i, but Futtch Khan sent to desin; luu- niit to 
1 any thing, as both money aiul life would he 
in, and as in his then lamentable state In; set 
3 store upon exisUmce. 

'he immediate conse<iuonce of Kaniraun’s enielly 
that all Futtch Khan’s brother’s nilanlled, and 

did not fit first reply, tli<‘n heaiiMveriMilutteiU, find iii .u’hiUi'iet! 

‘ Tlio prince takis too miieli thiiiijjlit on ni\ .ircimnt, he 
to put sfilt upon fi wound? My t ves e.iii he no woim*. hut now, 
irc well as they aie,’ Seemi; tlul the iii»po-,itioii w’owld not pu-s, 
lid not disst*nihle luillier, hut threw hitn down, niid drew his ey^ 
r their sockets. Futtch Khan did t]ote\eii jij;roan, thoiijLdi lie evi* 
f suflered j^reat torture. * If mr ikt rv was a man in M/t wnrhi, 
m/icf I was lef> alone with him : the whole of' that iiii«lit he 
d up and down llie ajuirtruent, wiiiu^inj; his h.mds, ntid firkin" 
crime he had eoinmiUed to be thus tortuo'd. At whiles he 
I inipreeate curses upon the authors of ids ealauiity, then pnty 
le niipjht die. 'rowards morniii,i; lie wfis <*\liausted, fiiifl slept 
hours: he was afterwards calm, hut viuy melanelioly ; vei\ re. 
in his prayers. He secMued imist to feel the i;illiii.ff offof se\eia 

s, who were afraid to lia\e eommunieation wiiii liini. and lie 
said that Mahmood would lase Kharasstiun by his prceipitate 
y.” 
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Mahmood soon found himself but nominally king. 
He was pressed to return to Caubul, but he put off 
his march thither till the cold weather rendered it 
impracticable. Dost Mohummud Khan, imboldened 
by the inaction of the royalists, and joined by two 
other brothers, raised a party and threatened Caubul, 
and then only Shahzadeh Jehanguire (Kamraun’s 
son) was sent with a small force to relieve Prince 
Sooltaun Mohuminud Khan,* who had been left there 
in command. The prince reached Caubul, but the 
cold was so great that some of his ])arty died on the 
road. 

AVith .rehaiigtiire wa^ sent Atta Mohummud Khan 
Haumizye to direct him in liLs gf>v('rnrncnt. To this 
man tin*, rclwd brnthers wTote that revenge was their 
sol(‘ objeef., and that if h<‘ wotdd simd away Jehanguire, 
they would cousidt'r him in the right of an elder 
brotln'r, takt* the citv for him, and then turn their 
strength upon (’andahar. 

Atta Mohummud Khan allowed himself to be se- 
duced by their fair words, and made party with tluun. 
His defeclioii disheartened the royalists in the town, 
and it was (visily tak(>n : Jehanguire n'tirt'd to the 
Baullah IIissar,-j- but the rebels vig(»rousIy besieging 
him tlmre, bhnv up a bastion, wben the prince, mount- 
ing his horse, put himself at the lu'ad of a f(;w d(!- 
V(»ted followers, and gallantly cutting his way through 
tlu‘ rebels wlnm it was dusk, cs<‘aj»ed at the city- 

^ DrsmultMi rn»iu Timoufs son 

1 Vinulrl 
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}, leaving Dost Mohummud Khan and his bra- 
's masters of Caubul. 

fhey had now to dispose of Atta Mohummud 
m, who was not less occupied in projecting means 
;ct rid of them. They were however beforehand 
1 him, and failing in an attempt to blow him up 
. feast, seized him there and blinded him.*- Dost 
huminud Khan then doubting how far he, not 
ig of the Suddozye tribe, should at first be re- 
nisod as ruler at Caubul, ostensibly appointed 
Itaun Mohummud Khan governor, but kept tlui 
authority in his own hands, 
n the spring Mahmood, convinced of the nc- 
.ity, marched his troojis to the vicinity of Caubul. 
v'as accompanied by his son Kamraun, and 
t<*h Khan was taken with them in a litter. Gool 
huminud Khan, Pojiulzye., was lefl. Naib at Can- 
ar. — As soon as the royalists had marched from 
idahar, the (iiirishk brothers got together two or 
le thousand nuni, and put tluunsidvi's between the 
aud the army ; tlu'y then sent to tlie Naib, de- 

There* w(‘re two brothers ; ono in the .s(*rvicc of Atta Mohummud 
and the other a s(*rvant to Dost Molnunmud Khan. Atta 
ummud Khan, having; accept(*d the rebel brotliers’ in\i(ation to a 
, had scat<*d himself and liis purty on pow(I(*r enuui>;h to blow them 
\^\i the roof. The man in Dost Mohummud Khan's service seeing 
>wn brotiier of the party, ealled him out, and told him that the 
j leaving; the room on an <*\eus(% was only await(*d as a signal to 
he train. The s<*{‘on(l brother, having eaten his niast<*r’s salt, re- 
*d instantly to save him, and told him of the plot. Tlu* rebels, 
ig that their treiiclu^rous intentions were siis|)eett*d, thought it as 
to tlnow otfthe mask ; so laying hands on tlu'ir guest lieforo he 
i make lus escape, they on the 8))ot depiivcd him of sight. 
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siring him to surrender the capital- Gool Mohum- 
mud Khan, with the tact of a real diplomatist, agreed 
to give the city to them in case Mahmood should be 
defeated, and satisfied with this promise, they with- 
drew to await the event. 

Dost Mohummud Khan could oppose but three 
thousand men to Mahmood’s large army, but he 
knew how Futteh Khan had been loved by the 
King’s troops, and calculating upon much defection 
from them, he resolved to abide a battle. The armies 
were separated by a line of hills, and for ten days 
thus remained, messages ])assing to and fro, but all 
attempts at reconciliation ])roving vain. At the end 
of the time spent so foolishly, a noble nainc'd Shah- 
pussund Khan told Mahmood that many of his Sir- 
dars were disaffected, and he mtmtioiu'd Atta Ool- 
lah Khan Alizyc (a Sirdar of influence), as among 
the number. The next day, Dilowar Khan Shahg- 
hausscc went over with fifty horsemen, and Mah- 
mood, with his characteristic want of energy, instead 
of sifting the matter, gave up all for lost. Aftcir even- 
ing prayers, ho assembled his Sirdai's to council in 
open plain, and h'utteh Khan was |)lac(‘d in the midst : 
Mahmood addriissing him, said, that he was weary 
of seeing the blood of his people she<l ; that what 
had passed could only b(! Kigiftted, but that if tlus 
Vuzeer would bring his broth<‘rs t(» their allegiance?, 
they should b<‘ continu<‘d in their r<!sp<‘ctivo govcni- 
ments, and higher honours than ever be hen{)e<l ujwn 
himself. “ You ofter what is gone from you,” re- 
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d Futteh Khan, “ and what has a blind man to 
ivith power? Before you deprived Futteh Khan 
ight, you should have secured the authority in the 
ds of his kindred. Do you act as you deem best 
quell the storm you have raised ; I wa^h my 
ds of all consequences, and will abide my fate.” 
dahmoud, enraged at his obstinacy, then conj- 
ed his vengeance, by ordering “ the man n ho 
his friend to step out and strike the firnt blow 
aty swords were drawn, tin* many that stood then; 
life-reckonings with Futteh Khan, and he was 
■ally cut to pieces. 

'hough ho should have l>ccn re-assunvl by the 
. his Sirdars had taken in t.ln‘ murder, which ])at 
md between themselves and the rebel l!unil\, 
iimood could not shake off his (list{ui(!t at Shah- 
iund Khan’s intelligence; perhaps reimtrM* at 
cruel return to one wdio had twice gaiiu'd him a 
no, added to his natural tiinoroiisness, math* him 
I’ustful of thostj about him, and ft'arfid of thi! 
,dful reckoning which the relx'ls would exa<-l. 
lid he be betrayed into their hands. On the 
md night after tluj trage<ly, he and his son 
araun, escorted only by a .small party of their 
t trusty retainers, fled by the dirc'ct rojwl through 
Sheah Ha/.areli country to Ilerant. 'I’heir de- 
m-e wjis so little suspoeted, that it was midnight 
re the news spniad in tin; cam}), which was tlu‘n 
(only broken up : some I'ew w(‘nt oV(‘r to the 
Is, but the greater number followed Mahmood 
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to Heraut. With them came Atta Oollah Khan 
Alizye, and then the King, convinced how hastily 
he had acted, was with difficulty dissuaded fi*om put- 
ting Shahpussund Khan to death. This nobleman 
is described as an intriguer gifted with so rare a 
speech, that he could talk any body into his projects. 
He weU knew how to play upon the weak intellect 
of his master, and, little doubt is entertained, pur- 
posely deceived him in this instance ; but his plans 
evidently failed, nor is it, I believe, generally known 
what they were. 

Dost Mohummud Khan and his brothers were 
glad to return to Caubul, so unexpectedly ceded to 
them; and Gool Mohummud Khan, finthful to his 
promise, gave up CaiKlahsu* to the (Jtiri^llk brothers. 

Mohummud Azeem Khan, full brother to l*’utt»*h 
Khan, and next in ago of the family, had mandied 
from Cashmere with a strong force vslum h(! heard 
of Kamraun’s cruelty, leaving Jub!)ar Khan (a half 
brother), governor in “ the valley but, before his 
arrival at Caubul, he heard that Dost Mohummud 
Khan had taken the city. Mohummud Az<*(>m 
Khan then wrote to his brother, naming him that 
Aiyoob’s* son would league with bis fellow >Suddo- 
zyos, and counselled that he should 1x5 put to deatli 
to revenge Futteh Khan’s bhxxl: this Dost Mohum- 
mud Khan’s regard for his goixl name forbad«5 his 
doing, but he feigned to fly i*rom his t5l(h‘r brother, 
and allowed him to take |>ossessi(m of ( 'aubul. 


* Sonltaun Moiiuinunid 
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Mohummud Azeem Khan upon this took thought 
how to rid himself of Sooltaun Mohummud Khan, 
and at the same time save his own reputation. He 
found an instrument in another of the Suddozyc 
princes, who was induced by the prospect of suc- 
cession, artfully held out to him, to murder his 
brother. Next the intriguer, with the same temp- 
tation, instigated an uncle to assassinate his fratri- 
cide nephew, and lastly, sending a person to assure 
the old man in confidence that Azeem Khan was 
only looking about for another Suddozyc to murder 
him, he frightened him from the city, and it re- 
mained his own. 

Dost Mohummud Khan now returned from 
Ghuzni; he was nominally governor of the latter 
place, but he lived with his brother, to whom, in 
consideration of his senicn-ity, he ctided the exercise 
of (diief authority at Caubul. Sheordil, Poordil, and 
llaheemdil Khans estahlislu'd tluimscdves jis joint 
rulers at C^andaliar, and other brothere of tins family 
W(‘r(! a])|)oint('d to the governments of I'l'showtir an<l 
Jallallabiul. 

Thus was overthrown the Doorraunoe monarchy. 
— The ex-king and his son had, by their cruel and 
dastJirdly conduct, forfeited claim to the sympathy 
of the people, who also, in the continual struggles 
and chang(!s which hsul taken ])lace among the royal 
family since the death of Shah Timour, had lost 
much of their respect for the sov(!rcign tribe ; and 
the rebel Sirdsu’s, by appropriating the revenues to 
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the mMntenanee of select troops, were able to retain 
the governments which they had usurped. 

Shah Shoojah, to whom some now looked, was in 
Hindoostan : he was, indeed, induced to venture back 
to his country in the winter of 1818, but his endeavours 
to reinstate himself were as unsuccessful as his former 
attempts had been. The adventures of this monarch 
from the time of his dethronement are quite a 
romance: — on his release from imprisonment in 
Cashmere, he accompanied Runjeet Sing’s Dewiin 
to Lahore, where he had the happiness of rejoining 
his family ; but he had not been many days in the 
Sikh capital, when his host began to act a very 
unworthy part towards him. vShuojah had preserved 
some valuable jewels, among which was the “ Koh-e 
Noor,” or the “ mountain of light,” a <lianiond of 
immense value, taken from Moliummud Shah by 
Shah Nadir, when he invaded Ilindostnn, and which 
at the death of the Persian monarch came into the 
possession of Ahmud Shah Doorraunce. This rare 
stone Runjeet demanded, in a manner which showed 
that he would not be refused. Shoojah Wiis naturally 
unwilling to part with a gem of sue.h value, espt*- 
cially when his adverse fortune rendered it probable 
that ho might need it, and it was not until his unfor- 
tunate guest had suffered every indignity, that the 
possessor of millions was able to extort the. jewtd 
from him. 

The Maharajah’s rapacity was not eve.n satisfied 
with the possession of “the mountain of light,” for 
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he used many unworthy means to obtain the jewels 
which yet remained to the royal exiles j so that 
seeing the terms upon which they were to remain 
guests at Lahore, they resolved to seek refoge in 
the British provinces. 

A Puthan horse-dealer, named Arab Ali Khan, 
was the person who assisted the ladies of the harem 
to escape ; providing horses upon which they made a 
forced march to the Sutlej. The following account 
of their flight was written by a native then resident 
at the court of T.ahorc, who had means of ascertain- 
ing the facts. 

The princesses and their female attendants dressed 
themselves as women of the country, leaving the 
palace which had been allotted to them as a resi- 
dence, repaired in the evening to th<! house of a banker 
in the city, from whence they went to the residences 
of two other persons, in order to elude pursuit. 
Tluiir departure from the. palacti, and their disguise, 
had been noticed, and it was judged necessary to 
accpiaint the Maharajah with the circumstances, but 
tlw‘ King had drunk wine and wfis Jisleep, and the 
Jemadar Khooshaul ISing dreaded to intrude upon 
his privacy; however, as the case was urgent, he 
sought the advice of Fakeer (or Hakeem) Azizoo- 
deen, a sort of Oliver Dain, barber-physician and 
minister, who, possessing the entire confiidcncc of 
his master, scrupled not to rouse him : the monarch, 
therefore, being awakened, and told of the necessity. 
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immediately gave orders to secure the fugitives, and 
they were taken before they had set out from the 
city. But notwithstanding this failure, they imme- 
diately after contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
palace-guards, and, through the assistance of the 
Puthan horse-merchant mentioned, safely effected 
their escape across the Sutlej into the British terri- 
tory. On the 2nd December, 1814, itwsis anounced 
to the ])olitical agent at Loodeeana, that AViiffa 
Begura, and the females of Shah Shoojaa’s harem, 
had arrived in the town of that place. Embarrass- 
ing as was the cireumst<'nic(‘ of tludr arrival, con- 
sidering our jKililieal rvilations with the king tluiy 
had lied from, tlnu'c* could be no doubt what course 
to pursue; the Briti.sh agent thi'n'fore sent to assunj 
th(i royal iugitivvs of the protection ol' hir% govern- 
ment, and to w(*le<inie them with tlui courtesy dm* to 
their sex ami mislltrtunes. 

Shall Sh(»ojah, being mor<v closely vvatcln'd, was 
detected in an attempt which he imwhi to escape at 
the same tiimi with hi.-^ family. When llunjetit 
heard that the latter had r<*ached flu* I^riti^h pro- 
vinces, he closcily imjiri.><one(l Shoojah, and treate<l 
him with much rigour; placing sentries in his very 
apartment, in tlui fi‘ur lest In* also should escape 
across the Sutlej ; for the Sikh monarc'h luul not at 
that time learne<l sufficimitly to appreciate flu* ho- 
nour and good faith of the British government, and 
having from the first been jealous oi' our alliaiiev* 
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with the AfFghauns, he appears to have been filled 
with vague apprehensions that we might concei’t 
with, or assist, the ex-king to his prejudice. 

All his precautions, however, to keep his royal 
guest a captive, proved inefiectual ; in the month of 
April, in the ensuing year, Shoojah, in the most en- 
terprising and wonderful manner, escaped from 
Lahore; climbing over the walls of .se\eral courts, 
and creeping through a drain to outside the <iity 
wall, and then continuing his flight to Kihhti'wanr, 
the Mohutnmiulan Rajah of which country reccivf'd 
him in the kindest manner, and not only wtdeoined 
him as a guest, but gave; him money, with whi<di he 
raised troops, atid marched in the hopi* of being abh* 
to take Cashmere. Again fortum* plased this un- 
lucky monarch false ; on his march through fin* hill.*, 
he was overtaken by so lu'avy a smnv-slorm, fluit 
some of his fidlowcjrs peu’ishud in it, and tin* n*.si 
wore dispersed: it set'ined as though he w'ci> hut 
warring against his fate, th«*n*for<* iust(*ad of return- 
ing to his g<‘nerous fri(!nd. In* disguis<*d himM*lf and 
set out u])on a hazanlous jouriu'y over the mountains ; 
after exptirieneing hardships such as fall to the lot <*r 
few men, he reached tlu* Rritish post of Suhhafhoo, 
and then procee<led to join his liimily at Loo<h*<*aua, 
where he has siin*e lived, as a gratc'ful pt'iisioner of 
that government, wliose t'luhassy he, ha<l a I’ew years 
before received when scaUnI on the tlirone ol’ 
Caubul. 

Th<^ occasion of Futteh Khan’s b(*ing <*alled to 
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Heraut to check the Persians, in the spring of 1818, 
has been related. His departure left the Doorrau- 
nees east of the Indus to their own resources, and 
Runjeet Sing, ever prompt to seize an advantage, 
only waited till the Affghaun army had marched from 
Peshower, to send his disciplined troops and a bat- 
tering train, to lay siege to the city of Mooltaun, 
against which he had made more than one vain 
attempt. 

Nawaub Mozufier Khan, who commanded at the 
latter place, held out obstinately against the Sikhs, 
his religious pride inducing him to scorn their 
proffered terms ; but his garrrison was weak, and in 
valour only a match for the besiegers : ho made one 
or two sharp sallies, and repelled some partial assaults 
during a long siege, but while he thus weakened his 
own force, he did not make any serious impression 
upon his enemies. On the 31st of May, the Sikhs 
mustering their whole force for the attack, made Jin 
assault upon several parts of the defences, and, after 
a desperate contest, succeeded in possessing them- 
selves of the ramparts. The battle did not end here, 
for the deadliest hatred urged both parties to continue 
it ; the remnant of the Affghauns fell back u]K)n tlu; 
town, and, till they were nearly all slain, maintained 
an unequal strife with the Sikhs, who pouring in over 
the no longer defended walls, fought their way from 
house to house, giving no quarter, and committing 
cruel outrages upon the defenceless inhabitants. The 
Nawaub Mozuffer Khan, with two sons, fell gallantly 
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in the storm, and more than a thousand Atfghauiih 
are said to have died with him. The town was 
completely sacked, and when order was in some de- 
gree restored, the inhabitants were set to re})air the 
breaches ; a strong Sikh garrison filled the city, and 
all authority was taken out of the hands of Mohum- 
mudans; the cow was declared sacred, the cry of 
the Muezzin forbidden, and the idolatrous followers 
of Gooro-Govind tore down the crescent of Ishiin. 

Possessed of Attock and Mooltaiin, llunjcH't saw 
himself master of the Punjaub, and he soonccast'd to 
apprehend any attempt on the part of th(‘ .Vllghauns 
to recover the country he had driv en them from, for 
in the same year fell the long- tottering Doorraunee 
monarchy, and the nders of the p('tty states whi<-h 
were established ujum its ruins, even if they had not 
been engrossed with the care of securing their iK'wly- 
usurped possessions, were not separately in a condi- 
tion to msike head against him. 

The com})lote disunion of his long formidable (me- 
mies opened to Runjiuit Sing an unbounded prospect 
of empire. Ilis position at Mooltaiin (Miabled him 
to overawe the Mohummudan ehi<‘f ol* Huhawalporc, 
till then a subject of the Kingof Affghaunistaun ; ami 
further south, following the course of the Indus, the 
rich province of Sindo remained in a state weak 
enough to temjit his arms. 'Fhe Ameers of tlie lat- 
ter country took early nu‘asurcs to fre(‘ theuiselv(‘s 
from the yoke of the rebel Sinlai's of C’andahar, still 
the Maharajah could not but contemplate the period 
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when his superior force might cause the large tribute 
which they had paid to the King of Cauhul, to flow 
into his own coffers. Runjcet’s greatest efforts 
against the highlands of Cashmere, had hitherto been 
foiled by the firmness of the Affghauns, but when, 
in consequence of the murder of Vuzecr Futteh 
Khan, his bi-other Mohummud Azeem Khan marched 
to head his rebel kinsmen at Cauhul, leaving the 
valley but imperfectly garrisoned by a small force 
under his half-brother Jubbar Khan, the Maharajah 
at once saw his op])ortunity, and putting himself at 
the head of his best troops, he marched with such 
speed north, that ho was at tin; mountain passes be- 
fore his enemies well know that ho had hdl Lahore. 
The hasty arrangements for defence which Jubbar 
Khan then made, availed little against the vigorous 
attack of the iSiklis, who, fluslutd by tlu'ir recent suc- 
C(‘sses, pressed on cag(*rly, and drove the Aftghaun 
garrison from barritjr to barrier, till, losing all heart, 
they retreafiul into the valley, and tlusn, following 
the example of their leader, fled by the western ])ass 
through the mountains to Peshower. On the 5th of 
July, 1819, llunject Sing marched his victorious 
army into the capital of Cashmere j nor did his suc- 
cesses end here, for anxious to strike a blow which 
should convince the Affghauns of their inability to 
cope with him on any ground, he left his gemu-al in 
command of an eflGicient force in the valley of Cjish- 
merc and proceeding with the residue of his troops 
to Attock, he forded the Indus, in defiance of the 
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enemy who occupied its western bank, and driving 
them before him to the city of Peshower, received the 
submission of the inhabitants of that place, after 
which he returned to Lahore. 

Humiliated as the Affghauns felt at their cntin‘ 
defeat by an idolatrous enemy whom they had so 
long despised, the state of anarchy into which their 
country had been thrown by the revolution, pre- 
vented their making any strong effort to recover 
their character. The rebel Sirdars of Caubul, who 
were the most concerned in the aggressions oi‘ the 
Sikhs, feared at first to leave Caubul, but after four 
years, seeing that the ex-king and his son remained 
quietly at Hcraut, they gained confidence, and in 
the spring of 1823, Mohumraud Azeem Khan, learn- 
ing that the Sikhs were again about to cross the 
Indus into his territory, maiched at the head of all 
his troops to oppose them. 

In the month of March was fought the la.st great 
battle between the Affghauns and the Sikhs. 'J'luj 
latter crossed the Indus, and Molmtriinud Aw'cm 
Khan advanced from Peshower to me(‘t tiieui. 
Agamst the advice of his brother Dost Mohummud 
Khan, who commanded his vanguard, he made a 
fatiguing march irom Peshower to a spot called 
Huz 2 aroo, where he was to be joined by his half- 
brother, Summud Khan, who had been sent on tt) 
raise the Khuttucks and Eusofzycs. On reaching 
the ground, he found himself close to the Sikhs, but 
separated from them, and from his allies, by a de<‘p 
n. X 
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stream ; he lost some men in a vain attempt to cross 
this water, and was compelled to remain an inactive 
witness of an engagement between Summud Khan’s 
men and the Sikhs, in which the superior numbers 
and the discipline of the latter pi-evailcd, and his 
countrymen, after an obstinate defence, fled to th<‘ 
hills in their rear. 

Could Mohuminud Azcom Khan ha\c taken part 
in the engagement, it is probable that the Sikhs 
might have lost the day ; tor only after a long and 
bloody contest did they succeed in defeating the 
wild luoiintaineers who met them. Tlie latter, urged 
on by the bitterest feelings of national and religious 
antipathy, fought like madmen ; lads of twelve .and 
fifteen years (it was related) though .armed only 
with long knives, throwing themselves n])on the 
Sikh h.att.alions, and endeavouring to stab tin; soldiers 
Ixihind their bayonets. In the rear of the high- 
landers were two hillocks, to which, as often as they 
were repulsed, they retreated, but only f o rally and 
charge again upon their invadt'rs; and with such 
undiminished vigour did th(‘y return to the combat, 
that the Sikhs began almost t<j dc'spair of comjuering 
them, and at one time were seen to waver, upon 
which llunjcet, the " Napoleon do I’Orient” (as a 
late French traveller aptly muned him), who had 
watched the conflict from a height in the rear of his 
troops, seized the standard of his body-guard, .and 
led into the thickest of the fight. 

This restored the spirit of the Sikhs, .and even-. 
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tually their discipline prevailed. “ The last stand 
was made near sunset, by two hundred of tiu' 
Eusofzyes, who, forming upon the hillock in tli(Mr 
rear, with loud shouts of “ ULi. !” charged bravely 
upon the infidels; but the kaufirs (said the narrator 
of this engagement) met them with their 2\}zt(iu, ’■ 
and their swords could not tell against it : some fell, 
as men should, blade in hand, and with tlu*ir faeco 
to the enemy; the rest did not attempt Id rally 
again, but made tor the hills, and as night \va^ 
coming on, the exhausted tSiklis did noi attempt to 
pursue them. 

Mohummxid Azeem Khan did not wait the niglii 
where he was, for recollecting that he had lell his 
treasure on the road b(‘hind him. In* began to fiiur 
lest his fugitive allies, the Khuttuks, shouhl (lireet 
their courao to it, uud so laarclu'd hastily l).iek to 
secure it, abandoning his guns and t«‘uts. 'I'he.sf* 
Dost Mohunnuud Khan, who had em-auqied a|»art 
with the vanguard, brought otl‘ the u(‘xt day, de- 
fended from the Sikhs by tin* same obstinde \\bi»-ii 
had prevented his taking part in ilu* <‘iigag<*m('nt : 
he overtook his brother near Poshowc'r, and returm*d 
with him to Caubul ; but Azeem Khan m*\H*r 
recovered the shame of his reverst* : he and Smumud 
Khan both fell sick ; the latter dietl in a lew days, 
and shortly ,aftcrwards, Azct*m Khan, feeling that he 
should not survive, collected his gr(*at wtsalth, and 

* Discipliiu*. 

V O 
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gave it to his son Abiboollah Khan, charging him to 
wipe off the stain from his memory, by raising troops 
and fighting the Sikhs. 

On Mohummud Azeem Khan’s decease, Abibool- 
lah Khan was anxious to comply with his father’s 
last injunctions, but when he would have assumed 
the seat of government, he was resisted by Dost 
Mohummud Khan, who declared that although he had 
respected his brother’s seniority, yet that the Sidar- 
ship of Cauhul was his by right of original conquest, 
and he raised a party to support his claim. 

For some days Cauhul was the scene of skirmishes 
between the troops of Abiboollah Khan and his 
uncle : as the former could afford to pay his followers 
well, he soon had the largest army, but fortune, 
which seemed to play into the hands of Dost Mo- 
hummud Khan, assisted him by a stratagem of his 
brother Sheerdil Khan, who, to sound the chance of 
getting Caubul for himself, wrote from Candahar to 
Abiboollah Khan, offering to assist him in ejecting 
Dost Mohummud Khan. Deceived by his pro. 
fessions Abiboollah Khan invited Sheerdil Khan to 
Caubul ; when the latter chief arrived, he found that 
singly he could not hope to dispossess his nephew, 
therefore he privately made party with his brother : 
arguing with Abiboollah Khan upon the scandal of 
a quarrel between such near relations, and assuring 
him that Dost Mohummud Khan was willing to 
agree to a fair compromise, he persuaded him to 
come to a conference, and there seizing him, caused 
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him to be imprisoned, after which he himself 
assumed the government at Caubul. 

Dost Mohuminud Khan did not dispute the rule 
with his elder brother, but as a rccompencc for his 
share in the plot, he demanded a large portion of 
Abiboollah Khan’s confiscated wealth. Shoerdil 
Khan refused to part with his ill-gotten treasure, 
upon which the brothers were at issue, and fought 
morning and noon regularly for several days, when 
four others of the fiimily, coming from Pc'shower, 
made the following tenns between them. Sluiordil 
was to retire to Candahar with all his wealth, and to 
cede Caubul and its revenue to Dost Mohuminud 
Khan. Shccrdil accordingly returned to (’andahar, 
and Dost Monnunmud Khan assumed the goviuni- 
ment at Caubul, where ho has over since ruled in 
undisputed authority. 

Now to return to the royal family. — Shah Mah- 
mood, on his arrival at Iloraut, resigned all (‘xt'nuse 
of authority to Kainraun, and endeavoured to lose 
the sense of his misfortumis in intoxication. A \<‘ar 
after, Shahpussund Khan proposed to raise by sub- 
scrijition a force with which to inarch and take 
Candahar from the rebels; Kamraun to givis fifty 
thousand, he ten thousand rupe<!s, and the other 
►SiMars, the merchants, &e. !vocording to their 
ability. Kamraun liked all parts of the selienio but 
the first, having, he protested, no money, and on 
this point ho quarrelled with his ailvisei-. Ni'xt re- 
presenting to his father that Shalipussiuid Khan was 
the chief cause of their misfortune, Kamraun proposed 
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to punish the intriguer, and in part indemnify them- 
selves, by taking his wealth. Mahmood ofiPercd no 
objection, and Shahpussund was accordingly sent as 
a captive to Kullah Laush, a strong hill-fort on the 
border of Seestaun, which together with a place 
ealhid “ Jiiwaine,” was his family inheritance. After 
Kainraun had extorted all the money that he could 
from his prisoner, lu* deprived him of the fort of 
Laiisli, but j)ermitted him to retire to Juwaine with 
his family. 

ShahpiiN'.und Khan now wrote to Hadjee Ferooz 
at. Me.shed, that if he would come to Juwaine, he 
would rais(' a force and take I’nrrahfiirhiin. JIadjee 
Kerooy, was too badly olf not to obey the summons, 
and Mohummud Khan Nahce, of Kauin, assisting 
them with some troop.-*, they were able to take 
J''urrali Irom KamraunV 1 lakim. The prince marched 
from Ileraut to reciner this fortress, and dime the 
allies within its walls. Shahpussund Khan being 
hard prc:s.sed, made a eapitniation, the tenns of 
which W(*n‘ — that he was to rmiiain at l*’urrah as 
Kamraun’s Hakim, and that Iladjeo FeiDoy, was to 
he .siMit about his business. 'I'he latter returned 
to Mc.slicd, and Siiahpus.suiid Khan, not h*cliiig 
sure of Kainraun, went to Killich Khan Timoorce at 
Khaif, whom, with Ibrahim Khan Jcinslrnddee, he 
assoiiiated in a lh‘sh plot in favour of Iladjcc hVrooz, 
whicli tliat unlucky prince engaged in, prefi'rring all 
hazards to Ii\iiig in actual po\erty. 

Kaiimuui applicil to Hootieard IJcg Ilazaurih for 
assistance, aiiil his troops so woi'sted the rebels, that 
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Killich Khan was left on the field, and Ferooz with 
his othei* assistants, had they not fled early, would 
have been taken. They rode northward, but un- 
luckily meeting on the way, troops which Mohummud 
Khan of Toorbut had sent co-operate vsith Booncard 
Beg’s men, they took to a hill and fought. Ibrahim 
Khan was shot, Shahpussund Khan csea])ed, and wont 
to Toorbut-Hyderah, whore he made a fast friend- 
ship with the master of the troops he had fil'd Iroin, 
but poor lladjiio J^'orooz w;is made prisoner, and sent 
with the head of Ibrahim Khan to Iterant, where he 
was imprisoni'd in the eibulel. 

A lew months after, Kamraun re.solvod to march 
upon Candahar. lie left Musta])ha Khan Zooree 
(Kimauk), in charge of the eitadi*!, and desiri'd one 
Manawulloe Khan to follow' him, when he had got 
what money ho could from Moluiummd Jlossein 
Khan, a (‘onsin of his own. The relativi* of the 
prirjce naturally took uml)rag'e at a man who was eon- 
tinually dunning him, so rejtairing 1o Ntalnnood 
(who had gradually become jee.lons of the authority 
which he had resigned inb» his son’s hands), he re- 
prcsenti'd Manawullce Khan ns a meddling lellow in 
Knmraun’s interests, whom it would be well to con- 
fine, and getting so mueb hvivu from the Sliah, hi*, 
in exei'ss of it, put the man to death on his own ac- 
count. lie then made friends with Miistapha Khan ; 
they brought IJooiieard Beg Ilazaureli into eouneil, 
and dei'uiing IhejiiscKes strong, seized Mahmooil, 
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and confining him in the citadel, released Hadjee 
Ferooz, whom they proclaimed King. 

This farce lasted eighteen days ; then Mustapha 
Khan, on condition of being made Lord executive, 
promised Mahmood to restore him. He brought the 
Shah down to the town with a party, when King Ferooz 
and his allies fled one after another. At this junc- 
ture arrived Kamraun from Candahar, and found the 
gates closed against him. This was the work of 
Mustapha Khan, who fearing Kamraun^s vengeance, 
persuaded Mahmood that his authority would be at 
an end the moment he allowed his son to enter the 
town. Kamraun, enraged at such a reception, was 
for beseiging his father, but he fled hastily on the ap- 
proach of an unlocked for enemy. 

The Candahar brothers, hearing of the (juarrels in 
the royal family, thought that good opportunity 
offered itself for completing thtsir revenge, and, fol- 
lowing Kamraun to Hcraut, they partially invested 
the city. 

Mahmood was now reduced to beg assistance from 
Shahpussund Khan, to whom he wrote requesting 
him to induce Mohummud Khan of Toorbnt to move 
to the relief of Hcraut. His application was effec- 
tual, and Mohummud Khan marched to Ghourian j 
but finding that the city was invested, he wrote to 
the rebel brothers that he had come to side with 
them, upon which, Sheerdil Khan rode to Ghou- 
rian to welcome him. They marched back together 
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to near the city, when Mohummud Khan, greatly to 
the relief of the besieged, who had watched his party 
from the ramparts, turned off and was admitted 
within the walls. Upon this the brothers raised the 
siege and returned to Candahar. 

Mohummud Khan received lands for his service, 
and he presented Shahpussund Khan, as an injured, 
still devoted, servant ; Mahmood therefore restored 
him to favour and confidence. But this arrangement 
did not suit Mustapha Khan, who, conscious that 
there was not room both for himself and Shahpussund, 
imagined that the policy of the latter would bo to 
bring in Kamraun, who would kill him. “ You en- 
tertain jealousy against me,” said he ; — Shahpussund 
denied it. “ Then come and give me your hand* 
upon the Koran that you do not.” When Shnh- 
pussund went to the citadel, he was seized and im- 
prisoned j Mahmood, apprehending fresh violence to 
his own person, fled from his city, and Mustapha 
Khan remained lord of it. 

Mahmood stayed his flight at Subzaur. Doorrau- 
nees, however sundered, have common causes which 
unite them, and they flocked round their king in a 
case which involved their nationality-+ Kamraun 


* 2 Kings X. 15. — Jehu meeting J(‘honadal>, saliitoa Iiini, an<l askn 
— “ Is thine heart right, as rny heart is with thy heart? And Jelnma- 
dab answered, It is. — If it be, give me tliino hand.” tkc- 

f Mustapha Khan was not even an Affghaun, though it is proh.ihh* 
that to make Hcraut his own never entered his iinagiruitioii till Mah- 
mood's flight put him in possession of it. 
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came from Furrah with a force, jealousies were for- 
gotten, and they made one cause against the usurper. 
Meer Sadik Khan, Berdoorraunec, wrote from within 
Heraut that he would open the gates on their ap- 
proach. Kamraun pressing on, was admitted into 
the town, and immediately besieged the citadel : he 
sprung a mine under a bastion, and Mustapha was 
glad to resign his brief authority on promise that his 
life should bo spared ; but Kamraun foully broke his 
oath; for he had not be(‘n many days in llcraut, 
when he jmt Mustaj)ha Khan to death — (in the 
winter of 18*24). 

Affairs 1‘ell into the old train, and Shahpussund 
Khan, and the other lowls about iMalmuxxl, seciiiig 
themseKos without interest, movtsd him anew to take 
the supreme power into his ftwn hands. Thos<! 
about Kamraun played the part that suited tln‘ir 
interests, and working on tht; ft«irs of Mahmood by 
hinting that his son wishi-d to si*ize him, caused him 
to retire to Gauzer-Gau, a \illng<i four miles from 
the city, where is entombed tin* famous Soon nee 
Saint Khojeh Abdoollah Ansarree. 'rhere he re- 
si<led for six months, when getting a fresh fright, he 
fled over the Moorghaub. Tin? Wallee of M<‘inuinna 
p<'j-suaded Dervciish Khan .fenusheddee to assist him 
with three thousand troops, and with these lu* re- 
traced hia steps. Kamraun sent his Sirdar and liis 
son Jehanguire with two thousand men to keep tins 
road from Mc.imumm, but tin* Shah was in corre- 
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spondence with a man of this camp, Sumunder Khan 
Baumizye, and having information of their position, 
he came circuitously upon them in the grey of the 
morning, when, by help of Sumunder Khan’s trea- 
cherous flight, he routed them ; but wanting 
resolution to follow up his advantage by attacking 
the city, he went and intrenched himself outside it 
in the Baugh-e-Shah. Kamraun, reinforced by 
troops from Furrali under his general Yar Mohum- 
mud Khan, attacked his father’s allies, and had not 
beaten them out of their advanced intrenchraent, 
when Malimood mounted and fled over the Moor- 
ghaub again. 

The Persian prince Hussan Ali Meerza, had 
marched from Meshed to help Kamraun, vho had 
made fi-ie-uds with him after the battle of Kahreese, 
but flnding that the enemy had fled, he returned 
hom(!, leaving his son Arghoon Meeraa at Ilcraut, 
with three thousand horse. This young prince, 
joined by Kamraun’s Sirdar, })ursued Mahmood ; 
after some skirinishing with the I lazaiiri'li.'., a treaty 
was nuule, the ehiel' article of which was, that no assist- 
ance was to be rendered by them to Mahmood. lie 
was aecmrdingly told to seek rtjfug(! elsewh('re, and 
this uniortunate, now old man, was again a wandei'er. 
lie nitiind to Laush, where he romaimid a year in a 
pitiable state, wanting evmy thing: Kamraun, at 
last, struck with remorse, sent two sons with pn*- 
s(‘nts and a dutiful niessagii; they bj*ought him with 
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a show of honour to Heraut, but he closed his 
eventful life after a year, and Kamraun was legally 
king. 

Though it is impossible not to compassionate a 
man so severely visited in his old age, yet there was 
little in the character of Shah Mahmood to render 
him worthy of commiseration. His first act was 
rebellion against his king and brother, Shah Zemaun, 
and no feeling of gratitude for the forbearance which 
had been shown him, interfered to prevent his de- 
throning Shah Shoojah, to make himself a second time 
king. He appears ever to have been more studious 
to indulge his sensuality than to promote the good 
of his people, and as he did not gain the throne by 
any merit of his own, so he was unable to sustain 
himself at the height to which fortune had raised him : 
short-sighted as ungrateful, he murdered the man to 
whom he owed every thing, and deprived of his sup- 
port, fell through his own weakness. 

The character of Kamraun has been described in 
the journal ; for the bad qualities which mark it, we 
could wish to find apology in the circumstances under 
which he was educated, but nothing can excuse his 
cruel ingratitude to Futteh Khan, or his unnatural 
conduct towards his own parent. His bad conduct 
us a ruhir may in some measure be extenuated, when 
it is remembered that, having lived almost without a 
friend, he has often suffered from the treachery of 
those to whom he trusted : now driven to a corner 
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lis dominions by rebel enemies, he has thought it 
edient to fill his cofiers, in order to be prepared 
a still greater reverse, or, haply, for an opportu- 
f of recovering the throne of his father. 
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My joiirmy having afforded me peculiar oppor- 
tunities of judging parts of this oft-discussed but 
ever-interesting qu('stion, I venture to exhibit the 
result (jf some reflections formed upon it during my 
travels. 1 will not atfcunpt to embrace within the 
limits of this sketcli, the arguments b«‘longing to all 
parts of so extended a subject, but rather confine 
myself to such as are eoiinccted with the iiolitics of 
Asia. — Calciifta, 1831. 


Twenty-three years ago, b’rauc,e threatened our 
possessions in llindoostan, and the British Gov<‘rn- 
ment deemed it expedient to send ambassadors to 
tlu5 Shahs of Persia and Attghaunistaun, to S(‘cure 
their friendship, and so jiroviile against the danger. 
We necil not now busy ourselves in debating whether 

VOt.. II. V 
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or no the French could have carried their great 
threats into execution, for the events of late years 
have entirely altered our political relations with 
France and Persia, and reduced the ai’gumonts upon 
this question within a much more tangible compass. 
Instead of fearing our near European neighbours, 
we hope that for the future their interests will be 
allied with ours ; but, in our endeavours to crush 
the power of Napoleon, we gave strength to Russia, 
who now command a from her adjoining frontier, the 
influence over Persia for which France ititrigued 
from a distance ; and so far has the nc'.w power thrown 
forwaid her boundary of late years, and so marked a 
contrast does she present to the nations on h(‘r east, 
that we may now speeulato upon tlu' j)robabl(‘ as w<*ll 
as the ])ossibl(‘ I'fh'cts of her politics iipon the coun- 
tries of Central Asia. 

The views upon our Eastern posst‘ssions which tht* 
Russians may have entertainofl, have necessarily 
been distant and indefinite. Perhaps it is speaking 
most accurately to say, that the Russians have long 
been anxious to have it in their ])ower t,o attack us 
in Indiii, in case of a quarrel rendering such a inca- 
suro expedient; — and whether they now can, or 
hereafter will be able to do this, is th<! point for 
discussion. 

It is with this question as with most others ; few 
will take a medium view of its merits. One party 
will insist upon drawing a parallel between the light 
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troops of former Asiatic armies, and those of Europe 
in the present day, and ai*gue that because Timour 
Lun^, Mahmood of Ghuzni, the Emperor Bauber, 
and Nadir Shah, all rode to Hiiidoostan, the Rus- 
sians can make a dash through the countries which 
separate our frontiers, and turn us out of India 
before wo have time to prepare fur defence ; while 
the opposite class treat the wliole (juestion as chi- 
merical, and dispose* of it by a few g«'ncral remarks 
upon the great dittieullies of the mare! , — the 
national po\eiiy ol’ the Russians, and Ihe instability 
of their government, — the many political eras that 
must elapse befon; tliey can mature their plans, — 
and the great control that we have ov(‘r their com- 
nu'rce. I will en<l(*avour to hold a moderate 0001*80 
betwo<*n these two (*xtreiue opinions. 

Some years must elapse beforts tin* Russians can 
themselves advHne<*, (tr extt*nd their inlluenei*, to 
points whence* they ean make a fair start ibr the 
invasion of India*, but distant and unt*(*rtain Ihough 
the danger may 1m*, it certainly is om*. that the 
British government should pnnidi* against, since 
the Russians (lan still extend th(*ir pow(*r eastward, 
and since it is their policy to do so, in orfU*r to 
the incr(*as(* of tludr military and commereial 
ainhitioii. 

There are two great routes, and I conceive only 
two, by which the Russians ttau invade India. They 
will eith(!r make Khiva their base, and thonev 

Y 
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going- up the Oxus to Bulkh, will proceed over the 
Baumceaun mountains, vid Caubul and Peshower, 
to the Indus ; or, taking the Persian frontier for a 
base, they will follow the great roads through 
central Affghaunistaun.* 

The mere distance that they would have to march 
either way, is less a matter for consideration than 
the natural facilities and diflSculties of the countries 
through which the route would lie, their political 
state, and the degn'o of {is.->istancc, or otherwise, 
that their inhabitants could, or probably would, render 
to foreign inva<l<‘iN, \Vt^ possi*ss nothing like the 
information, ('ithcr gi'ographical or statistical, that we 
ought to havii of thi‘s<* intennediatc counti-ies, but 
with what has i'roni time to time been gleaned, we 
may make a lair guess at their actual conditions, as 
well as at their relati\(‘ im-aiis ; while our large 
experience of Pastern charactei-, enables us jindty 
confidently to prediid. how tin! rnhu-s of such states 
would act, if tlw'y were called on to ehoosii btdweeu 
the inten^sts of two rival Kuropean powei-s. 

In reviewing our journey into the (’a.•^pian desert,!' 
I offi'red some suggest i<ms upon the policy of the 
Russians in Toorki'staun, and drew the conclusions 
that, directly or indirectly, tlnsy could establish 

♦ Many p<‘rsons have spppulafcd upon t»ur hoiii/j; invaded iVoin the 
south oi'r<Taiu» t)y troops shipped in the^uir^ or l>y an army inardiod 
ulonp; (he roast, and suppiipd whiipiovisions from tho soa, in improvT" 
mont upon tlir maroh of Alexandor tlic* (iieat ; Imt this is almost sup- 
posing us to hav(‘ no ships on tiu^ ocean. 

f Sco from pai;c*s M‘i to vol i. 
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their authority in Kharazm, if not in Bokhara also. 
It is plain, I think, that the Russians cannot well 
invade us through the countries as they now stand 
between the Oural and the Indus ; but if they can 
establish their influence so firmly at Khiva, as to be 
able to base their operations upon that place, the 
invasion of India, though still a difficult, would be 
by no means an impracticable undertaking. 

Speculating particularly, in a later eha])tcr, *■ upon 
the extension of Russian trade by Toorkestaun, I 
supposed that our rivals’ earliest endeavour on gain- 
ing footing at Khiva, would be to throw open the 
Oxus. Every thing then said with regard to in- 
creast'd facility for the conveyance of merchandise, 
applies to the transport of military stores and troops, 
and of course, the more commerce enriches, increases, 
and settles, the people of the naturally fertile 
country round the marts which must grow on and 
beyond this new gi*eat channel of trade, the gj-eatcT 
will be the sources whence invaders may draw 
supplies. 

I may here repeat, that the Oxus would easily 
lead the Russians to Buikh, which would probably 
become a large and rich commercial place. The 
route hence to Caubul would lie through the passes 
of the Hindoo Koosh mountains, which are prac- 
ticable during six months of the year. This, though 
not a very long, would be an extremely laborious 


* SfcT piigc vol. ii. 
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journey, and provisions must be carried all the way. 
From Caubul, the road goes through a mountain- 
ous, but very passable, and well-watered country, vid 
Jellallabad and Peshower, to Attock, where the in- 
vaders would cross into the Punjaub, unless they 
passed the river higher up, for the purpose of occu- 
pying the strong country of Cashmere.* 

At Attock, then, I will suppose the llussians ar- 
rived, and tlu'fo h>ave them, to take a view of the 
second route by which they may advance to India; — 
a route eonc(*rning which my intormation is more 
certain, and whicli, wlu'ther wo reganl the political 
or the nuinral condition of the countih's through 
which it lies, offers surer and more iimnediate moans 
for such an undertaking. 

Wiatever tin* llnsMans may do in 'i'oorkestaun, 
many yavirs will b(* nupiisile to bring their plans to 
maturity tlnu’e. Po-!.>ihl\, eircnnistanees may d(*lay 
hostility between ns until smdi time a.- they ar<‘ able 
to invade India froni holh IIk; siiggcnfed ha.M’s; but 
it is through e<‘n(ral Airgliannistaun that the attack 
will he ehi(‘fly conducted, if ('v<‘i it is made, because 
it is in this direefioa that, th<‘ l{.n'.-.i;’na can most 
easily jmsh on the Persians, and iner<*aM* the rc- 
houm'sof the eoiuitry, by sultstitnting a settled for 
a pastoral peo[)le. 

* Then* arc passes abovp Attock into ('ashmen*, which weie often 
usc*<l liy the AUkhaniis when they iiad possession t>f the Jalter country. 
My amnnits state that the loads an* nut pi.irtirahle foi iirtillei\. 
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Overawing the Persians from their own south- 
ern border, the Russians can command a road 
through their neighbours’ empire, wherever it may 
extend to, cither for advance or i-etreat. The Persian 
frontier, I assume, would be the line from which the 
Russians would malie their last start for India, and 
it is probable that this frontier will soon be thrown 
considerably more eastwanl. AfFghaunistaun, in its 
pre>ont disunited slate, offers every temptation to 
the eneroaehinent of the Peisians, and Heraut, 
which I liiive shown they claim a< the ancient capital 
of Khorassaun, will, there, is little doubt, ero long 
fall into th(‘ir hands. 1 will not hero enter into spe- 
culations r(‘garding the furth(>r »‘xt(msi<m of their 
empire in tlu; din*c.tiou of Imlia, 1ml. reninrk nieivl}, 
that settled at Heraut, their influence would i-xtend 
at least to Candahar. 

'riic roads from the jiresenl Russian frontier on the 
Arras, to Heraut, are practicable for an Muropoan 
army, "^rroops might also b(' traiisporh'd a«‘ros,', the 
CasjHiin 1ft A.-'lrabad, thence m.irclied, by tlu* roads 
shown in the Journal, to Meslnxl, and on from the 
1 loly City, by the two descrilmd routes, to Heraut: or 
be marched I'roui Astrabad across the nioiinlains to 
Ne-ihapoor (where lliej couhl as well be supplied with 
pro\isions as at iM('r<hed), and llience proceed to 
Heraut by either, or by both, of tluj onward routes 
through Meshed and 'roorsliish. 

Heraut c'ould he made a phuu! of eonsiflerable 
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strength : nothing can well exceed the plenty and 
excellence of the supplies from the valley, and an 
army might be garrisoned there for years, with every 
necessary immediately within its reach. 

The country between Heraut and Candahar, 
though hilly, would offer little obstacle to the march of 
an unopposed European array ; water is in sufficiency, 
and partial supplies might be procured on the way. 
The neighbourhood of Candahar could furnish 
abundant supplies, and an array would be com- 
fortably situated there, if the people were well-dis- 
posed towards it. 

The situation of the latter ca})ital marks it for a 
pivot upon which the operations of the expedition 
would turn j for there the invaders must esta- 
blish themselves firmly, mak(^ dis])Ositions for their 
advance towards India, and ])rovide for their retreat 
from it. 

From Candahar they would either go mfJ Chuzni 
up to Caubul, and thence on through the heforc-<Ie- 
seribod country to Attock ; or, through the mostly 
barren and difficult country tuYt Fislieen, Quetta, 
Dander, and Baugh, they would march south to the 
Indus about Shikarpore. 

The first is not a difficult road during nine months 
of the year, but it is next to impa.s.sable in wintisr, by 
wjason of the heavy .snow that falls, and the extreme 
rigour of the cliinahi, in the neighbourhood of 
Ghuzui csjiecially. “The country,” says Foster, 
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« has generally a barren aspect, with a scanty sup- 
ply of wood and water.” Supplies of food are not to 
be looked for in great quantities from the pastoral 
people who border the road, and Ghuzni is no longer 
a town of any consequence. 

With regard to the second route from Candahar ; 
partial supplies of provisions might be obtained in the 
valley of Pishcen, and at the towns of Quetta, Dau- 
der, and Baugh, and a sufficiency of such as the 
country produces at Shikarporc. The want both of 
water and wood would be ottcui experienced on this 
road, and I can say no more regarding it, than that 
it could be taken by a befriended army, during the 
favourable season of the year. At the best time, the 
train of an European army would .suffer much injury 
from the roughness of the pjisscs between Quetta and 
Dauder, and during summer this tract of country is 
impassable. 

As far as only the difficulty of roads,* or the ca- 
I)ability of the country to yield common supplic's, is 
eoncern(*d, 1 tlo not doubt that a Russian army could 
march tlirough Ponsia and Affghaunistaun to India; 
but there remains much to bo considered after this 
admission. 

The <listance bt'twecn the Russian frontier and 
the Indus could not be marchctl in less than two 

* Wlu‘n I ssiy that roads lire not difficult, I mean <MlIicr that tlu'y 
an* at present practicable for an Kuropeun aririy and its train, or that 
they might he made so hy pioneers without o\traordmary labour. 
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campaigns, — say the first would bring the invaders 
to Candahar,* — and, with every assistance, the 
Russians would incur incalculable expense in such an 
enterprise. The undertaking I say is feasible, as 
far as regards thn natural obstacles of the countries 
through which the march would lie, and the capa- 
bilities of those <;ountri<‘s to furnish sufficient sup- 
jdies at certain commissariat jjoints ; but these points 
are far distant from esieh ollu*r, and su])plies for con- 
sumption on the marches between them, must be 
carried with the army, wliik' many mess and hospital 
stores which are iiecH'ssary in (juantities for the 
European soIdi«‘r, must Im; brought, with all proper 
articles of modern military ecpiipmenl, from the 
starting-point. 'i’his would recpiire very many 
beasts of burden: — caimds, horses, mules, and 
galloway.s, are easily and eheaplv to Is* obtained 
throughout thes(‘ count ru's, hut so largis a demand 
for thein would great Ij raist* their price, and they 
must (tany every sort. <if food for tlieuisehes as 
vv(«ll; for Imrtlly any when; on t1n‘ line of march, 
W'oiild he found siiflieieiit grass tor the eal.tle of 
the siiialiosl. ann\, and to siipplv the delieiimcy, 
the invaders niii.it earr} eliop|n'd straw, which the 

* I Ii;i\r Iii'H* ill \n‘\v.ni arm} hope lor Mim*ss 

ap;ain^t us iti atltaidiMl by its riMpii'.ito train 1 ukmu not to 

assort that a small army of Russian trnt»ps mii'ht not march at once to 
the Indus, if it were Duoured by all tlie people on the road sup- 
posing that promises of sirouj; support were hidil out )»y disaliccted 
parties in India, to induce such an undertakintr. 



people of these countries store as provender for their 
cattle. 

Fuel is a very scarce and dear article through- 
out Central Persia and Affghaunistaun, and some- 
times an absolute want of it is e.Kpcrienced even by 
the travellers of kalilahs. 

Water is not generally found in such abundance, 
at the different stages on the roads through these 
countries, as to admit of many cattle halting at the 
same place on the same day; a large; anuy must 
tlu'rcl'ore divide' its columns, and submit to much de- 
lay in marching from otic gwiat ])oint to another ; 
and fre<[uently vciy fatiguing marches must be 
made, in order to pi-ocun; a sufficiency of this 
grand new'ssary for the snmllest division of such a 
force, unless a supply were carried with it when ne- 
cessaiy. The last remedy brings an iucrt'asc to the 
evil of an immense train of baggage cattle. 

In s])eenlating uj)on the chancc's of an overland 
invasion, we generally flaltt'r ours<*l\es fliat half our 
enemies would die of li.ird labour, bad dief, ehunge 
of eliniate, and iucleuiciit weather, bei<>i‘e they reached 
the Indus: some v(*ry jn’i'judieial changes of air, 
food, and water, must t.ndy be eueounb'rcd on such 
an exp«‘ditiou, and uiih‘.-.s the llussiaiis do considiT- 
ahly ameliurat<‘ tlu* e(mdition both of tlieir commis- 
sariat. and UH'dical staftj we may ri'asotiahly <*al(;ulate 
u]K)n a great mortality among them kdiuv tluy <!k- 
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change shots v?ith ns. I do not lay so much stress 
upon their exposure to bad weather, because the 
climate of Khorassaun is regular, and if the Russians 
could afford time to come, they might choose their 
seasons; but what serious obstacles do not the 
different seasons oppose to the co-operation, to 
the very communication almost, of troops sepa- 
rated in some parts of Affghaunistaun itself, 
or in Affghannistaun and India! During winter, 
troops at Caubul and Candahar could not march 
the one to the other; during summer and early 
autumn, the road south through the mountains 
to Quetta is closc'd; so that n<jt only could 
not troops conecjrt a sinmltam’ous (niterprisc by 
the two rout(>s to tlui Indus, but an army pushed 
on by the soutlu'rn road, would run the risk of being 
cut off from its reserve* in Khorassium. 

As it is uncertain uneler what eirc.uinstancos the 
Russians would coinc, it is scarcely possible to 
calculate all the difficulties that tlu*y would have 
to encounter; but it is to bo observed, that all 
the pi'cccding obs(;rvations set the undertaking in 
its easiest light, for ihey suppose our enemies to 
be assisted by tlu* peojde of Afighauiiistaun as well 
as by th<i Persians. 

Now the Aftghauns have little to gain, but much 
to fear, from letting the Russians enter their coun- 
try ; they ani natural cnemie-s to the nations by 
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whom the Russians must in the first instance be 
assisted, whether Oosbcg or Persian, and they 
moreover cherish a strong fanatical antipathy against 
the latter people. The Affghauns have little reason 
to fear us, and they derive benefit from their com- 
mercial intercourse with our Indian provinces: we 
should therefore look upon them as our natural 
allies. 

If the Affghauns, as a nation, were determined to 
resist Russian invasion of India, the difficulties of 
the inarch would be rendered wellnigh insurmount- 
able j for though Affghauuistauu is a country through 
which an unopposed Eurojiean anny could without 
great difficulty move, its natural advantages are so 
many, that the resolute people occupying its fast- 
nesses could greatly check, if not altogether prevent, 
the advance of an enemy into it ; while they could 
greatly straiten, or altogether withhold, the supjilies 
lor which these invaders would otherwise look to 
them. It may safidy be assumed, that however 
desirous the Russians might bii to invade British 
India, they would not attempt to /orca their 
way to it, either from tlie north or west, through 
Affghaunistaun. They would hardly attempt to jmsh 
through, and leave in their rear, a warlike nation (jf 
adverse highlanders, (*v('n if these stood alom* in 
their hostility ; but in the crisis sujiposod, wo should 
join heart and hand w'ith the Alfghauns, and givt* 
th(>m such aid as would almost certainly enable them 
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to repel, on their very frontiers, the forces of any 
league that might be fonued against ours. 

At the period when we apprehended invasion from 
the French, Mr. Elpliinstone, who was sent as 
British ambassador to the c(»urt of Caulnil, succeeded 
in establishing \ery Irieudly relations with the Door- 
rauneo inoiiareh. Tlu-.-e ut'rc iiiterrupied by a 
revolution, from the etfeets of whieh our nei«>'hbours 
have never recovered ; but \\<‘re they reunited and 
settled muh'r one government, we might renew our 
connexion with them, and reasonably calculate upon 
their cordial assistance against the Hussians as a 
common en^nny : it may howev er 1 m; doubtc'd whether, 
if certain evident seh(*nH;s an; allowed to take their 
course in C\‘ntral Asia, tin* Allghauns will not either 
cease to be a nation, or losc; tin* power fully to serve; 
us; fertile I hMirraunee monarch} is virtually dead, 
and in their [m’sent elistracted slate, the .Mlghanns 
cannot offer efF<*et,ual opjxisition to the l\>rsians, who 
will be (juietly used by our rivals, as an instrument 
to destroy the stroug<‘st barrier that could be 
established to prot(‘ct India from invasion on tin* 
west. 

Difterent opinions hav'e been held regarding our 
fittest polic-y towanls this jieoph*. Affghaunistann, 
some have argued, in its jmstoral and <listnu;tecl 
state, is probably a Ixittcr defi;ne,e to our east<‘rn 
possessions than it would lie w<;n* it settU'd imd<>r 
one government ; tor in the latter ease, there would 
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be a greater extension of the fixed population, and 
the resources of the country would be more gene- 
rally brought into action; therefore by using our 
influence to restore it to order, we bhould jx'rhaps 
but he making pnnision for an invading enemy: 
and, it has been addl'd, it might he ira}*o!itic in us 
to aid the n'-eslahlishmont of one ruler, instead of 
the many chiefs of opposed interests ^\ith nlnun the 
Russians wcaild have to treat for the moans of 
advancing to the hulas, lu'cau^e none of thcf-c 
would bo disposed to admit fereigiu'rs into their 
states, or to assist them in any way, mik'ss they 
were influenced by motives of interest or alarm ; for 
the favour of such chiefs as werc to be bribed, we 
could bid as high as our enemies, and by sending 
a few of our disciplined troops into the country of 
these brave mouutainoci’s, to assist them in making 
the most ol‘ their uatui'al dt'fences, we could t'nable 
them to s<‘t all invaders at, naught. 

'I'lui last proct'cding would bo expedient in cither 
case, and llu're is some plausibility in tlu' first argu- 
ments, but. in objts'titni to them recurs tlu' danger 
that the different Aflghaun parties will be subjected 
by the Persians; if not entirely, at least to such an 
extent as to inedpaeitate thi'in from being vi'iy 
useful to us herealb'r. l>ut ('Vi*n if w<! <'ould feel 
satisfu'd that the Persians would not eneroaidi upon 
our neighbours, ami that tbi* latt.er would remain 
the disuniteil inhabitants of a generally barren. 
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because pastoral, countiy, it is questionable whether 
it would be wise in us to leave them thus. 

The rulers of petty Affghaun states, cannot have 
the motives to oppose foreign invasion of India 
that would be felt by a monarch whose dignity and 
interests would in many ways be associated with 
ours ; neither w'ould they feel the same reasons for 
remaining steadfast in alliances that might be made 
with them by the distant British Government ; and 
there would probably bo as much difficulty in 
managing their conflicting intxirests, as in opposing 
the enemy. Singly, the chii'f of a .small state could 
not offer ctfcctual o}>posif ion to an European invader, 
and it would bo easy to gain him by encouraging 
his ambition again.st his rivals at home, or doubly 
to profit by it, by directing it on India. 

It would ro(|uire great inducenuMils to tempt a 
reigning king, Iroiu a sure and prolitabhj alliancti 
with U.S (his protecting pov\er), into ail under- 
taking which, at Ix'st doubtful, would (.‘iitail ruin 
upon him if it failed j and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that th(i intrigues of our enemies could so 
deaden the jc'alousy of an Aflghauu sovereign, Jind 
so totally supei’sede our inlliumet! at his court, 
a.s to induce him to let the Rus.sians e^fablish 
themselves throughout his dominions; which they 
mast do in order to the regular invasion of India. 
The Russians could offin* an Allghaun sovereign 
nothing hut promises, the fulfilment of vvliich would 
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depend on their success j hut supposing always that 
they could hold out exp(‘ctations sufliciently dazzling 
to seduce a monarch in instance, from honourable cer- 
tain oin])ire, to the unworthy chance of gi-eater, and 
that he should prove venal, with the hold that we 
should have upon him, we should be able to bribe 
up to our enemies’ price, in case it wei’C worth 
whih* to do so : at woi'st, after some years’ friendly 
communication uilh this nation, we hhould not be 
without Iriends auioug tlu'in, and <‘arly as it would 
be necessary for their king to manifest his inten- 
tions, if they provtnl tr<‘ach('rous, w(5 sliould have 
time enough to (*\cit<‘ a revolution and make a party 
for ourst'.hcs, or forcibh to occujty sonu‘ ]>ass<‘s lead- 
ing from this mountainous country, so as to ke(‘p the 
wai‘ out of our own as long as possibk'. 

Moreover, with regar<l to the notion of our deriv- 
ing security from the cxistciu’e of many parties in 
Affghaunistaun, it is to In* n'lnarki'd, that at present 
the country is not shareil by many chiefs of opposed 
interests, but unecpially divided between two families, 
— r(‘h(‘l and t!X-royalist : tlu'rci may be jt'alousies 
bctw'ecn the diftertmt mc»d)<*i’s of the rebel house, 
but so long as the vSuddozyes retain a jmrtion of the 
<-ountry, the Baurickzye Sirdars must k(‘ep together 
for tlu‘ sake of their <-onimon eansi*. 

Supposing these two familh's to presi'rvo th(*ir re- 
lative positions till the anti<‘ipated day of invasion, 
the Russians would lind a ready ally in th<‘ ex- 

von. II. z 
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royalists: with this aid they would hardly be a 
match for us and the other party, if we coalesced, 
since we should be in possession of the greatest 
portion of a strong country, through which their 
route must lie. Eut this assumes, what is doubtful, 
that all the AflFghaun people subject to the liaurickzye 
Sirdars would make ])arty with them ; for, not to 
reason upon their dc'^iring change from the oppres- 
sion of tliose petty despots, the I'ight of the Suddozye 
family to the supreme government has hitherto been 
cousid(*r(‘d sacred by the Dooiraunees, and there 
would always Ik* a siroiig iceling in their favour if 
they put themselves fotward. Mven tliougii tluj 
Baurickzyes should entirely deju’ive tlu* Siiddozyo 
family of rule in Ailghaunistaun, lor some y(‘ars to 
cojnc the. name (»f the latter would .-.eiwc invaders as 
a wrar-cry to rai.se as many adherents as tlu'y would 
pay for; but I e,oneeiv(‘ that I am ])utting uniik(‘ly 
cases, and that tin* IVivians assuredly will a<lvauce, 
and settle the rival claims — by destroying both. 

Could the Shah of Imn eonl.ent himself with driv- 
ing out the Suddozyes from the aiieii'iit eaj*ital of 
Khorassaim, the n*mainder of tin* oiiev* gr(*at Door- 
raunnee empire would probably remain in the liaiuls 
of tlu' Ibmriekzyv! Sirdai-s. I’lu'Mi might be(jU(*alh 
tlu*ir .states to their desc*endant..s, or themselves be 
supplanted by otlu*r upstjirts; or ])ossibIy, a eliitsf, 
such as the prosc'iit ruler of (’aubul, would form the 
difierent states into one, which, if left itsolfi we 
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might expect to see undergo a series of petty revo- 
lutions, similar to those which destroyed the mo- 
narchy ; but to recur to the grand danger ; if the 
Persian monarch takes Heraut, he will not be dis- 
posed to rest long on his arms there, and he will 
march farther eastward, if the Baurickzye Sirdars do 
not submit to retain their states under the bond of 
allegiance to his crown : — ^in either of which cases, 
the road to India would be greatly opened for the 
Russians. 


The preceding speculations* are built upon the 
belief that Russia has established a paramount in- 
fluence t)ver Persiiu In order to hhow reasons for 
this opinion, I must refer to the circumstances of 
our political connexion with the latter country in 
1800, 

'I’lie continually threatened invasion of India by 
Zeinaun Shah, l)oorraum‘c, induc(id Lord Wisllesley 
to form a <l(ifeusive alliance against this restless 
monarch with Kutte.h Ali Shah, Cujj<'r, who readily 
came into the Govcrnor-Clenerars views, as he had 
recently failed in two invasions of Khorassaun. In 
January, 1801, Captain, afterwards Sir John Mai- 


* Tills rlwptpr was first printed in tin* dalfiitta Coiiripr, Sind and 
i)rdnfjul}» My Knmlish ICditor driMnini; it too loiij; for oiitirc 

rpjHihlinition witli tin* jtninuil, cut off the latter portion, which 1 now 
restore, us it contains soim* iirguun*ntH that (justili<»d, like tlio ftirn- 
goin;' aniicipiitions, hy recent events) bear upon tin* exiting 

polities of Persia and Airghauniiktuuti. — Note to Second Edition. 
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colui, concluded a treaty with the Court of Tehrauii, 
the leading article of which stipulated that the Shah 
should attack the Affgliauns on their west, whenever 
they ad\anced east to invade Ilindoostan, and that 
his majesty should make no peace with them, unless 
they promised to relrain from aggressing us. For 
this the English government (mgaged to give the 
Cujjer king every necessary assistance, in the event 
of his being attacked by the Aflghauns. 

'Jhe sani(‘ year relieved us Iroin f(*ar of invasion 
by the latter jH'ople ; for Zemaiin Shah, while intent 
upon bis favourite ^elieme of foi-eign eoiKfuesi, was 
d(!pose.(l and bliiuh'd by bis 1)rollier Malunood, 
— ^tho extent, of whose ainI)ition was to have 
the means of indulging in iilh' sensuality at honu*. 
But the first article of our tri'iity with the king of 
Peiwa, led to a more imjiortanl one ; Zeinnun Shah’s 
lueuaeed attack being but a link in the gri'at chain 
of dangers which at this time surrounded our empires 
in the East. 

Zeinaun Shah projected the invasion of India on 
his fiece.ssion to the throne of Caiibnl in J about 
vvhiiih time he received a secret cmbiussy fromTippoo 
Sahib, who proposed to attack the infidel foreigners 
by. oonw'rt from the north and south, so as to destroy 
them from off the face of Ilindoostan.*' 

From the time of his signing the treaty of Scrin- 


* Vide Sultaun Tippoo’s secret ctirrespoiidencu with Zctnuiiu Sliali 
—As. All. Reg. 
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gapatam, Tippoo had devoted himself with in- 
creased passion to intrigues with every eastern 
power, foreign or domestic, whom he could possibly 
hope to excite against the British, and he had espe- 
cially endeavoured to form a close offensive alliance 
with our declared enemy the French, who were now 
in Egypt, professing to have gained the first step 
towards the destruction of Briti^h empire in India. 

The sedulously prosecuted intrigues of the French 
in Hindoostan, had led to the growth of other strong 
factions in their favour there, and their now undis- 
guist'd and desperate exertions to ruin our power 
through our conmu*rce, made it exjiedient for the 
British (iro\ernnient, by every means, to prevent the 
(jxteiision of llunr influence,' in A^ia. Our ambas- 
sador at '['('hraun was ahh*, a])]»arently, to show the 
Shah a counuon dang(*r, for tin* second article of the 
afiere.'.aid treaty hound llu' English and Persian na- 
tions in <-!os(' alliance against llu; J'Veuch. 

l»v this arlii'Ie it was agreed, that in the (nent of 
Fre'i'ch troops atieuiipting to form a settleniei't on 
any island or slion* (tf Persia, the two allied poweix 
slmuld co-op('rate for tlu'ir <‘\tirp}.tion. It was en- 
gages!, nieireene'r, that lie) iiielivieiual 1'Ve‘iichinan 
e\e'n shemli] l)t> jie'nuilte'el to i\'siele! in Persia; anel 
the' Shah’s ‘ llruiaiin’ aiifheu’ize'el the* getve'ruors eif 
his prewinees to elisgraee e)r slay any pe'rsem eif this 
nation whei atteuiipteel to pass their lioiindarie's, or tei 
obtain footing in any plae-e. 

'I'lie' e'xagge'rale'el teiiM' e»f the Persian ineniareli’s 
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professions was a true index to their value : not 
clearly understanding his position with regard to two 
nations of Europe, who addressed him from diiferent 
parts of the East, and ignorant of their comparative 
power to serve or injui’o him, Futt(‘h Ali Shah made 
friends with those who seemed nearest, — the splen- 
dour of whose embassy, while it evidenced their 
greatness, was flattering to his vanity, — but probably 
without being able to discern much community of 
interest in an alliance with cither pai*ty. lie might 
with some reason have repented of the ignoble tem- 
per displayed in the latter j)art of his treaty with us 
against the Enmcli, but it was not. necc'ssaiy for him 
to send a mission to Buonajiartc in ISOb,' nor was 
ho in any way justifled when, two jears aflerwards, 
he welcomed the French ChuH'ral (lardanue, who ar- 
rived at his court “uitli the declared inbudion of 
establishing a connexion whu-h might fheilitab* Na- 
poleon’s views of attacking the English in India.” 

The danger which at this pi'riod numaced our 
eastern possessions, appeared so alarming to the 
authorities both at home and in India, that tiny 
simultaneously <Iospatched ambassadors to the e(iurt 
of Pcrsiii, to connti'ract tlui designs ol' i.h(‘ French 
there j hut such a change had been wrought in the 
Sluih’s disposition, that when Gtuioral Malcolm ar- 
rived at Bushire, on an embassy from tin* Ciov(‘rnor- 
Cicncrul, Lord Minto, he was refused permission to 

* Meorza Ueza, thi^arniKtssador ou this occauioji, concluded a treaty 
with Napolwn at Pinkin^tPin. 
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come to the capital as before, and directed to treat 
with the viceroy of Shiraz. To this indignity he 
would not submit, but memorializing against it to 
no purpose, he returned in anger to Calcutta, when 
the Governor-General gave orders to prepare an ex- 
pedition to sail to the Persian Gulf. 

However, Sir Harford Jones, who shortly after 
arrived at Bushire as plenipotentiary direct from the 
English crown, encountered not the obstacles that 
had boon thrown in the way of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s envoy, and taking a different view of the matter, 
he proceeded to join the Persian court at Tehraun, 
and entered into a negotiation for a fresh treaty. 

Eutteh Ali Shah had by this time been made 
awart* of bis inability to resist the Itussia/tit, who in 
the hist t(‘n years had advanced their frontier four 
hundred miles, ^ — “from the north of the Caucasus 
to the. banks of the Arraxes,” — and his majesty’s 
fijars inclined him to jwefer the alliance of those who 
promised him the bc^st as.sistancc against this colossal 
(>ncmy. Naj>oleon’s professed object in sending 
General Gardannc to the Shah was, in order to con- 
cert with him an invasion of Russia's eastern pro- 
vinces ; though the principal cause of the mission is 
declared to hav<‘ beim “ the emperor’s wish to 
strike England in the heart of her Asiatic posscs- 
bions.”’ 'J'hc Persian monarch, however, was too 


* Vi(!i*(io I5ourricnnt‘\ Memoirs.—** Gardanne’s embassy/’ says this 

Ttritcr, “ at lirst nmmved on a much grander scale than that on 
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wise to discard the English until he could be sure 
that the French would better assist him against the 
Russians ; and as his ministers and the Freneh envoy 
were mutually employed in endeavours to sound and 
circumvent each other, it is not surjjrising that their 
negotiations came to nothing. During their stay, 
the officers attached to the imperial mission assisted 
to discipline a Persian corps, and the Shah’s favour 
towards General Gardanne went to the un])rece- 
dented extent of creating an order of knighthood for 
him ; hut after a while, seeing reason to doubt whe- 
ther Xapolcon could i'ulfil <'itlK‘r his jn’oinisos or de- 
signs, })orhaps alarmed at tli<‘ report oriioslile ])repa- 
rations in Iinlia, and, above all, irresislibly tempted 
by a high bribe of English gold, he (to use political 
language) returned to bis first friendship, and dis- 
missed the Freneh mission from his court, with less 
cen'iiiony than was courteous. 

Es'ents in Europcs had now ad<led the Russians to 
the muubor of our cnemit'S} therefore we vvt're able 
to extend our engagemcnl.s with the Piirsian Govern- 
ment, so as to suit the ])olicy <jf both contracting 
parties. In a treaty concludt'd by Sir Harford 
Jones, in March, 180(1, it was (Migaged that the 

whii’h it w«s oxooutCMl. Nnimlcon had rcsolvt^d to spjrI to th<* Shah 
of IVrsia four thousand infiuitry, coniinuiidrd hy chospii and 
riuiiml oliiau’s, ten tiiousund muskets, .mil lil’ty piiMss of cannon ; anil 
1 also know that onhus wi ro f'lvrn for the cxerutioii of tln-n drd;j;n ” 

X X (Jiivu instances,” adds he, did not piu’iiiit the cmperoi to jjiivp 
llu* mission all the iniport.mee he desired” — Alhuhn**, it is presutned 
lo NapoIeoij\ eri^'a^eineiits at the tie.it) of Tilsit 
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English Government should subsidize* the Persians 
as long as they were at war with the Russians, on 
condition of their aiding to repel any attempt of 
the French; or in other words, as Sir John Mal- 
colm justly observes, “for the fulfilment of the en- 
gagements which they had contracted ten years 
before.” 

Upon the settlement of this treaty, Futteh Ali 
Shah sent Meerza Ahool Hussan Khan, as his 
friendly ambassador, to the throne of England.t The 
Go\ernor-Goneral’s envoy jigain re))aired to the 
presence at Tt'hraun, to efface all unpleasant im- 
pressions, and the Shah con(lcseeiKl(‘<l lo extreme 
graeiousness, in order to alone for his late “hau- 
teur” and insincerity. 

Tlu) war in Spain at this ])(*riod <lrew Napoleon’s 
attention from the East, and he found no niiljsoqncnt 
oj)portunily to renew his intrigues in Peivia, so that 
Putteh Ali Sluih’s second ]>ronnses were not juil lo 
the test ; I»ut our expc'rienee of the eharaeler of a Per- 
sian eourt i-i ([uile suliieieiit to warn ii.-- agaiii'.i, jdac- 
ing mueh tru.-t in its j)r.tre.ssions. Kriimdshij) iinh'ed 

* 'riip subsiily was spttifil to hr 1*20,000 tonumns Oihout 100,000/.) 
|t(*r animiii , a ‘'npjiK ot* (<j, 000 tif anus; 120 held pipiTS coiii- 

plrtr , .ind surli niiiiihrrs as Ciudd hr .sj):iri'd nC and 

to instruct tin* I'cisian army. — Pul, I/idutt \oI. i. 

cli.ij), it, 

*j On h*H ictuni to in Mptu’za Aliool Hussan Khan 

was aicompauad l>} Sir tJoit* t>iisfir\, Hart ,K.L. S, Kii\oy F.\lra- 
ordinaiy IVom tin* Kin*x ol* Hii'ilaiid, who tow.ird^ tlic end of 1H|;5, 
liusliutcd a treaty hctwci n INt’-iVi and Ku*«sia. Sir (»oiv Ouse l(*y re- 
tained to Kn‘»land nil Ku^'sia in IWI-I. 
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between states is a mere name ; and though the 
Shah’s conduct must be borne in mind, the chief 
question for us to consider is, what it is most for his 
interest to do henceforward. 

Since we destroyed French influence in Persia, 
English soldiers have fought against Russia under 
the Persian banner, and England having felt par- 
ticularly interested in checking the growing power 
of the northern emperor since Napoleon fell, the 
ministers of Britain and Iran have held very tnendly 
counsel together. It might not be altogether foreign 
to the present question to inquire, whether by draw- 
ing close to Persia, and displaying her j(!alonsy of 
Russia, England has not added a great spur to the 
Czar’s ambition against his eastern nciglil)our.s, — 
and whetlier by our half measures of support to the 
latter pooj)Ie, wo have not inadtJ tlunii an tuisier, 
because a monj confident and tangiblis })rey ; but 
this consideration apart, whatesver we may have 
done for tiu! J\!rsians, w(i hav(i not pn'vented them 
from being completely cojuiuercd by the Muscovites j 
the most vigorous assistance that we could now give; 
the Sludi, would hardly (mable him to dri\e the 
Russians so far back as to secure Pei-sia against 
their future (mcroachments, — and nothing else would 
serve him. 'rhe time is j)sust when (jcorgia would 
have put herself unden* Persian rule I Russia’s 
best energies will be employed to improve the 
rcsourciis of the fine country last aetjuired south of 
the Caucasus, and h<>r special care will be, to fill it 
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with good troops that she can pour across the 
Arraxes at a day’s warning. 

I humbly conceive that in the existing conditions 
of Russia and Persia, we can form no compact with 
the latter people that will contain what must be the 
essence of every effectual bond between nations — 
common interest. While there was hope that the 
Russians could be kept back, this feeling existed j 
but having regularly forced their way to a 
commanding frontier, the Russians have so mani- 
fested their superiority, as to reverse the policy of 
Persia, and oblige her to be fiiends with a nation 
who, having proved themselves irresistible as 
enemies, may now be very serviceable as allies. 

'The Pewians must be aware that they cannot of 
thoinsi'lves withstand the Russians ; and even sup- 
posing (England and Russia being at war) that they 
should desire to commence a fresh struggle, with our 
hearty co-operation, a glance at Fran, and at the 
relative positions of Russia, England, and British 
India, will show the ailvantages that our rivals 
would still have in such a contest. It is about 4f50 
miles from the Russian frontier on the Arras,* by the 
high-road via 'Tabreez, to Tehraun. 'The m^arcst 
point to th(i capital at which we could land troops is 
BuHhirc,t distant more than 7^0 miles, and our 

♦ From the H\t.%stan frontier bt‘low the Arras, in Talish, wh4*rc 
troopi ini^ht follrctcH] for war without positive of poace, 

it is hut JitiC niihw to Tflirnuu, the port of Roshdt. 

t It is more than twice as far from Jimidrr Ahba$ to Shiraz, hut the 
road w much easier, and hy taking it, from 46<) (n 5*10 miles of sea. 
\oj,ige would he saved 
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nearest point to it is Bombay; so that it is im- 
possible to say what the Russians might not do be- 
fore English help could reach the Persians. What- 
ever forces we could send from a great distance, the 
Russians could out-number from their adjoining fron- 
tier; and to meet them wo must march up to the capital, 
for they would have no object in coming south of it. 
Thus the expense of our sliarc in the war would be wry 
great : nor would our portion of risk be inc<»nsider- 
able ; for if our Persian allies wavered (and they are 
neither the most resolute nor constant poojde in the 
woi'ld), we should have many miles to retreat to our 
shipping; and our defeat in Persia would pro !ue(‘ a 
vei'y injurious tdh'ct upon popular ojnnioa in the 
C(ninlries beyond ; — in India itself. 

I am not unawan! of the etleetiial elu'ek that we 
might oppose to the adx.'uiee ol’ the Iii!.'’.iaii.-. on 
India, if wo raised and sii.-'inined all Peivia against 
them, but (juestion wliellier tlr' < nd of a war wagecl 
in the latter (50un try, forsnch purpo e, \\..uld repa} the 
vast means necessary to prosecute it there: from 
Russia’s strong position tooiii regard l<» her neighlumr, 
— cunnnanding, as she does, entrance into the Shah’s 
finest provinces smith of the Arras, and tho.^e which 
lie at the base of the Caspian sea, — them woithl he 
continual danger that she might obtain such atlvan- 
tages as would induce the I’t'rsian goieriuiumt to 
patch up a peace at our i‘xpense. 

Little as the Persians in general may like their 
neighbours, the n*flceting anumg them must see the 
adianiages to he depi\e(l from Ineiuily {‘ojilacl with 
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th(‘ir late foas. The Russians can impart to the 
Persians, on a reasonable scale, and with good etfect, 
syst<'ins which wo have for some years been import- 
ing in pai'cels, to little purpose : in particular, they 
can K'nd the Shah a sufficient number of cheaply paid 
ofiicers, to disfi]tlinc an army which will protect and 
kiH'p in order his present dominions, and enable him 
to take mueh Aaluable countiy btttli east and west,* 
in lit'u of the pro\incc^ ceded to them: and though 

^ Iiyim'ifK poniiiltiip; J fpw ihou-.iiul^ of!;!-. (li'.CMplinptl to 

tlcMM’l, tln‘ t’liiiK'Uir rdi! .w!il .ui*h tlio Shalf*-. r.uil.s as will pn-urti 

tln'iii iM'ii riianiiv to tlu'iii. Allusion ImsImtii 

iiKuh* in tilt* jonnul !<» tlit* of iiiisbiaii ilcsorttu's in flic P<*iisian 

hcMvirt*; tt» tlicso nii‘j;ht Ik* .idtit il iiKiiiy wlio would £;ladl> < scape* 
to tlu* t*asN service of thu Slialu In my ol)scr\atu)u about Rus- 
hi.iu o//Vw 7 .v lit 111*4 I(*nt to dull till* Sluih\ .'inny, 1 ina) smn to lauc 
foitrottcu tin* atUicc \\!ucli always lias been, and still is, picsscd upon 
th<‘ HiUish Cio\cninit‘nt tt» send a snHicient mirnlicr of its o{Iicer*» 
upttn tliin duty. It i> without doubt aiKisahle ti> eucoina*»t‘ to the 
utinoif the introiluction of Kniilislimen into the Peisian army, liut 
then* arc dillicultu's in the plan of st*ndini!; many Riitisli covenanted 
servants. The pay of one Kn«:lish oflicer will sidfict* for many Russian 
snballcrn'» a {^n^at considemtnm for the Shah, if lie is to pay them, 
and a Jinat condd»'ration foi us, if we are to send many ; rand many 
an* reipnicd ) A (mm* ini* 4 ht occur, like that of the last war, when, 
howcMu much wv nii^^hl wish the discomruurc* of the Russians, we 
couifl not, consistently witli our friendly relations with their so\erei|rn, 
permit tiK'ii of oiir own army to direct liostik* op(*rati(>ris a‘;ainst 
them ; atid it would not exactly suit tlie Shah to have soldiera who 
wouhl cliooM* in what ipiaiiel to fight. Russia desires to discipline 
the Per-ians, in order to push them as eonipierois into countries 
thioujjh wliich sle* ina\ n'cpiin* a road to India. Kngla ml wishes to 
make the lk*rsians strong, in case she slioulil need their aid against a 
pow<T of wliicli she Is naturally jealous. Ri'tween her two wooms, 
Persia should gi't a gooil army at a small expensi*, hut she wall he 
sometiiMe<» pu/zh'd which to favour, for tiiougii the Shah would na- 
tui.dly lalhcr trust his army to Kiiglishimui than to hi9 late eori- 
«jm*rors, still shnuhl he he intent upon extending his empin* towards 
tin* /m/ws, hi* might fanev that Knglishmea would not he vciy <*or<iwl 
in that service. 
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they will do this for the sake of their own policy, it 
cannot be denied that Persia has no better course 
than to let her interests be so advanced, since she is 
of herself unable to forward them. 

The Persians, doubtless, will not in any case 
readily submit their councils to Russian guidance, 
for they must long be distrustful of their conquerors, 
— “ et dona ferentes.” The Shah may be dazzled 
with the prospect of widely extending his empire 
through the assistance of his brother the Czar, 
but as he must ever feel the yoke of so forcible 
a friendship, it may be questioned how far he 
would be willing to break with the only nation 
who might possibly assist to emancijiatc him 
from its trammels. Wc may work upon this 
feeling so as to delay Russo-Pi'i'sian schemes, but 
we cannot altogether prevent them, for l*ersia’s 
natural ambition, as well as her obvious policy, will 
direct her arms to the vast field that invites her 
sway, and it would be difEcult to say by what ar- 
guments wo should prevail on our friends not to 
seize valuable countries which are within their grasp, 
merely because wc anticipat<‘ danger to our (Hustei'ii 
colonies from the extension of their empiri* in that 
direction. The Russians will be ever jiromjiting 
and assisting the Shah’s ambition, and whatever 
professions they may make to us in this re.sj)eet, 
they can easily violate them with an innocent fiico. 

Seeing then, that for the present at least, it is 
rather Persia’s interest to be friend.s with Russia 
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than with England, and that her policy has a 
tendency, however distantly, to endanger our eastern 
possessions, we should make ourselves as independ- 
ent of the Shah as possible, and as far as we safely 
can, thwart his ambitious views in the direction 
of llindoostan. The first great means of effect- 
ing this that offers itself for consideration is, our 
interfering to restore the monarchy of the Afifghauns, 
and giving this people strength to resist the eii- 
croai-hinonts of their enemies, so as to establish them 
as a solid barrier on our wi'st. It appears that this 
nation’s political interests are in a great measure 
coniU‘(;t(‘d with ours, and that the extension of our 
trade beyond the Indus must chiefly depend upon 
their restoration to order. I do not myself doubt 
that the llritish Ciovornment might effect this, by 
lending itself heartily to such a measure ; but those 
who arc better qualified for so important a task must 
decide, whether tlu; prospect of P(*rsia’s extending 
lu'r empiiH' upon the ruins of the Doorraunec mo- 
narchy be so near as to make our immediate inter- 
ference necessary, and whethi'r or no the embarrass- 
ments with which we might surround ourselves by 
such a policy, wouhl outweigh the advantages to be 
exjM'cUHl from it. 

'I'he gn'atest objection, jicrhajis, to our directly 
interfering to build up the Alfghauns, and sujiporting 
them as a nation, is the dangcir of our being thereby 
embroiled in a quarrel with Persia; — ^an evt'ut in 
I'very way to Ih' deprecated, whieh our rivals would 
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of course do their best to promote. If, in the 
present postux’c of affaire, the last-suggested plan 
should be deemed injudicious, it at least behoves 
the British Government to pay the most watchful 
attention to the. politics of all the countries 
between the Oural, Arras, and Indus rivers, 
and, I would humbly suggest, be prejxared to 
seize tlie first good opjxortunity of taking ])art in 
those of Affgliaunistaiin ; for until it does, the anti- 
cipaletl intrigues of Ilussia can ni'ither b(> well 
known, nor eflectnallyeounteracw'd. The effect in- 
deed of her influences upon Pereia may be in a gr<‘at 
measure watched by those a\1io an' at tht* court of 
the latter country, but concerning tin' j)rogres.s of 
her schemes to the northward, w(' now cannot liavc 
any certain information. WIk'U Russian influenc(' 
begins to work in Tourkeslauit, it will Ik* in'cessary 
that we have footing then! also ; but that we ob- 
viously cannot obtain until we have secun'd th(! 
friendship of tin? intorme.diate pi'ople. 

It i.s ]>ossible that the Suddozyo tribx; may them- 
solv(‘s be abh' to restore the royal go\ernment in 
Af}ghauni.staun ; in which cast', we could enttn- into 
such political and conmiercial ri'lations with tlicm as 
might I)(! eonvtinieut j bituling onreelvt's to no ]iar- 
ticular line, of tionduct, but tpiielly doing our btist 
to strengthen otir nt'ighbours, or rt'gulating our future 
jxolicy according to our inert'ust'd knowh'dgt! of 
tlujir resources, anti t'vpt'rit'nct' of tlu'ir ttharatitt'r. 
.Again, if the nt)w rebt'l Sirtlars sliould sueet'otl in 
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altogether ejecting the royal family, or if, in conse- 
(juence of the Persians taking Hcraut, the Baurick- 
zye chiefs should be left in possession of the rest of 
the countiy, we might form such connexions with 
them as best suited the politics of the times. In the 
latter case, it should be the especial object of the 
British Government to form an alliance with the 
chief ruling at Caubul ; this post being one to which 
w(5 can have easy access, which is sufBeiently 
near our jiosscssions to warrant our insisting upon 
its not railing into the hands of those who may be 
nia(l(! a means of aggressing us, and which in a 
military ]joiut of view is of the greatest import- 
ance, imiMnnch as that, situated at a convenient 
distanc<! from our frontier, and in the midst of a 
naturally strong country, it commands two of the 
three routes by which an European army must march 
to invade Uindoosh'in. 

What might be tin*, preeis(! object, or the effect, of 
siK’li an att<‘inpt on (he part of Russia, it is not the de- 
sign of tin* presiuit treatise to in([uir(*. My tuideavour 
has l)ec*a to show, that tln^ Russians, having of late 
years gained a vast increase of political influence in 
Central Asia, an* pursuing a syst(*m calculated still 
further to est,(*nd it, and that if c(‘rtain of tlnnr 
sehcuies sueei'cd, they will so lesson the difficulties 
now oppost-d to sueh an undertaking as the invasion 
of India, as to make it very probable that they 
would attemjtt it in tin; i!v<*nt of tln'ir going to war 
with us. 'I'lnur j)lans would he formed according to 
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the success of their intrigues, but hostile nations 
are seldom deterred by the greatest risks and diffi- 
culties from attempting to hurt each other, and it 
is probable that Russia when at war with England, 
would bo so checked in Europe, that she would 
redouble her exertions to injure us in Asia. I 
am far from apprehending that Russia’s utmost 
efforts could subvert our eastern empire; and 
X believe, wnth the generality of those who ^ea^on 
upon the extent of our means in India, that by 
judiiiiously using the same, we should be able (l)oo 
favento) to gi\'e any invading army a \(’ry good 
beating. Rut this is not a point to be dedd<*(l iiy 
any number of persons’ ojiinious, nor is it possibh* 
for the wisest to determine what would be the 
result of such a collision. It is not doubl'd, 
that the mere circumstance of the Russians lieing 
in a situation enabling them at any time seriously to 
threaten an attack upon India, wouhl be a cause of 
constant great anxiety and expense to the Rritish 
Government ; and therefore perhaps it will be con- 
ceded, that the more barriers we can oppose to such 
a dangiT, and the further we can k(‘ep it from us, 
the better. 

In the jircceding paragraphs, I hav(‘ vmitured to 
urge the speedy adoption of precautionary measures 
against this growing danger abroad ; in conclusion, 
however, 1 w'ould remark, that whatever may be our 
foreign }»olicy, it is above cviiry thing reipiisitt'. that 
we trust mainly to our own resources in India; 
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timely and skilfully appropriating to the purpose, the 
abundant means that this country possesses of de- 
fending itself The great natural strength of west- 
ern and northern India, is so clearly seen on glancing 
the eye up the Indus, from the sea to the parallel of 
Cashmere, and down again from this natural fortress 
of Hindoostan, through the Punjaub to the Hyphasis, 
still southward through the great sandy desert to the 
of Cutch, that it is needless to particularize 
it; nor is it great bosisting to say, that sincerely 
assisU'dby <h(‘ native chiefs whose states lie between 
the Hritifah frontier and the Indus, we might hope 
to “ burn the fathers of all the Russians” who could 
be sent to invade ns. 

As y<*t we have not interfered to strengthen the 
assailable sid(‘ of Hindoostan by m(‘ans of the noble 
river by which it is bounded ; — the line on which, it 
is presumed, an invading enemy would be met, and 
on which therefore we should repose in established 
strength; feeling oursehes at home in the position, 
and coniinaudiiig there supplies of every sort, in full, 
unforced quantities. Concerning the advantages of 
this river jis an advanced line of defence against 
invasion from tlui westw.'u*d, it will be sufficient to 
remark that troops and stores might he conveyed to 
it directly from England, — so from any of our foreign 
|)oss(*ssions, or from eith(;r of the thnu* Presidencies 
of British liulia itself, — ^juid that from the sea up to 
Attoek, if not also through the tributary streams 
that divide the Piuijauh, eounnunication might 
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be caiTicd on by means of steam-boats during 
nearly the whole year.* The military reader may be 
startled at the recommendation of so extended a line 
of de^fence, but it must he i-(*mombered that we 
know where to eolh'ct our strengtli on it ; since 
whi(*he\er way tlu‘ Russians might mai’ch overland 
to iuvadi' liwlia, they couhl only debouehc from the 
mounfains of Alighaunistaun by two routes, so that 
we might <‘KjM*et them at Attock, or at some spot 
near the island fort Hukkar rt— in ease of threatened 
invaMon, our <roo])s would of course si rongly occupy 
the hill counfry wc.-.! of (’adunere, and an army 
wonhl abo be collecb'd at Bombay, or some other 
coincnient part on the western e(»ast ; thus (>\en if 
the invaders sueeee<l<‘d in ibreing our first line near 
either of the above |)oinfs, they would march on 
under iiimeased rir<ks, since retiring upon our n*- 
serves tliroiigli the drong eoimtry yet intervening 
either vvaj to the British ]»rovinees, we should cvit 
jiresont a front to our enemies, whih; an army 
might be sent either from the hills, or from the sca- 
eoa.d, to take tlu'iu in the rear. 

However if is not my wish to detail a plan of 

'rin* sj'.'i'itm ulifu If would Ih* uiotf diHiruIt to up 
^llu* I-, our (luinp* v^hich no ami) rould Koop the tiold. 

I Tluut* is ii t(T.ui, tlnouv;li tlu' niotinf.iiiiN, iroui to 

Dpim klian, wlurli w** Know to lia\»* hm\ ujurrlifd hy Asiatic 

iHMijis r l»uf .uToniinm to ilu* b(‘it intoniiation that ! rtiuhl obtain, it is 
Imnll) pidituMiflo for an KuroptMii arinv llowrvt t my Infomants 
Wfu* iiu'irliants, wlu» do not tnuid tin* Jattm* road lor fparof’llu* lawless 
trdies throu|;'h whose uiount.iins it passes, and pi^haps they map;nificcl 
Its diflh'uitK's 
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defensive operations in India, but to press the expe- 
diency of our employing the present time of peace, 
in assuming situations which would enable us 
promptly to use the fullest means of defence against 
any foreign attack ; and I humbly conceive it to be 
very necessary that we should now obtain the entiie 
navigation of the Indus, as well as free communication 
from the interior provinces, to certain well-chosen 
spots on its bank, at which to establish entrepots for 
our trade ; — objects which are surely to be obtained 
by friendly iK'gotiation with the rulere of Sinde and 
the Punjaub, and which, as they must ultimately 
tend to the great benefit of these princes, are the 
means best calculated to cement our friendship. The 
long scrupulously forlujaiing conduct of the British 
government towards the independent native chiefs of 
western and northern India, has dispelled much of 
the jealousy that they naturally entertained against 
its rapidly extended power, and while it has stood 
aloof, their political circumstances have thrown them 
all within the sphere (if its control, so that it 
would aj)])ear that wo have but to step for- 
wai’d to secure the objects necessary to our com- 
mercial and political welfare. \Vc only need to 
bring ourselves into friendly contact with these 
priuci's, to convince them how true is the policy wo 
])rofcss, and how greatly tlnfir interests arc <*onneeted 
with oiu's, and when satisfied of their cordial friend- 
ship, wi‘ might with more reason than at present sot 
at nought the designs of our rivals. In this way, a 
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system of defence will be quietly organized by the 
lucrative extension of our trade, and our political 
influence will go hand in hand with our commerce 
into the countries beyond. In a word, with reference 
to all the preceding remarks it may he said, that 
when we have freely opened the Indus to our trade, 
and secured tlie friendship of the neighbouring 
people beyond, llussia may float her commodities up 
the Oxus, hut wo will undersell her: — she may float 
armies up instead of manufactures, and we shall he 
iu-epared to meet them. 


■I HE END. 
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Whln I travelled through Affghaunistaun in 1830, none of the na- 
tive merchants whom wc consulted, seemed to think that tvool could 
be piolitabl} exported from their countr 3 \ Since that period, ho\ve\er, 
Colonel Pottinger has effectually opened the Indus, and gi\en to the 
Affghauns, as well as to the llcloches, means of easily reacliing a near 
great market, wheie they may exchange as much of this raw material 
as th <‘3 ean pioduee, for the manufactured goods into which we will 
work it up. 

A decided trade in the wool of " sheep pastured in those parts of 
India hordiuing on the Indus,” commenced at Bombay in 1833, when 
bOjOl 1 lbs. were exported. It has since increased at an i‘\tiaordinary 
rate, no less than 2,441,091 lbs. ha\ ing been exported from Bombay 
in the ollieial year of 1837. 

Tin* EiiKUKS'indeniiUid for this articlebeing unlimited, how earnestly 
should we (‘ndeavour to facilitate the means of its transport by the In- 
fills, so as to enable even tlie far Nomade tribes to send their fl(»eces, at 
soni(‘ [irofit, to a inaiket from whicli they will take our various manu- 
factures in return. It must be Biitisli vigour that will really keep tliis 
fine river open, and if [irivate enterprise is not strong enough to make 
a good heguininir, th<‘ British (ioveinment should encourage it.«— -I may 
here note a leinaikahle fact, to show how much wc a-jd the Aflghauns 
are iiiutually mteresU'd in nuking tlie Indus a cheap channel of trade. 
Syud Kcraiiiut Ali, in 1834, got from merchants with whom he was in- 
timate*, niusteis <if all the manufactured ** Kusskin goods” imported 
rW liokhara, that w<Te then selling at the usual good profit in the 
(kiulud i»a/.ir I lately gave a set of these to a gcntlenwn interested 
in our tuuh* with the Ktist, when he asceitaiiied from an experienced 
iuf*i(‘h.int to whom they were forwarded, that more than two-thirds of 
tlicrn were of (lla-igow and Manchester make. This corroborates a 
statement made by Mi. Masson, in his valuable “ Report upon the 
Traile of Cauhul,” which w'as published by order of the Oovernment of 
Intli.u^ 

* See H vni.ill |miu|ih!(‘t wlucU wftn coiiipil^Ml, I think, mnler the diroftion ol 
Mm'l?rcf?or KmijwIumi it was tn forei a IJnlish ('onuMny for the 

iuvif7iilion of tho Inline. 
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